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And  James!  the  smoke'things,”  calls 
a  voice  from  the  candle-lighted  din' 
ner  table.  *  *  *  On  the  antique  tray 
are  sleek  Havanas,  monogrammed 
cigarettes,  fragrant  cube'cut,  and 
Rjedmanol.  It  is  good  to  see  the 
soft  golden  gleam  of  the  Redm  anol 
pipe'bits  and  holders.  It  easily  has 
all  of  amber's  beauty,  with  more 
than  amber’s  stren^h.  Modem 
chemistry  is  proud  of  it .  .  .  odor' 
less,  tasteless,  non'inflammable. 
There  is  a  Redmanol  pipe  and 
holder  that  goes  well  anywhere.To 
match  the  purse  of  our  host  of  the 

Eanelled  room,  or  the  means  of  the . 

umblest  toiler,  there  is  some  one 
shape  and  style  of  the  myriad  that 
careful  craftsmen  cut  by  hand. 

Pipes,  $1.50  to  $25;  Holders,  50c  to  $jo 

Ask  lu  if  your  dtaier  hasn't  them 

redmanol  chemical  Products  Co. 

CHICAGO  Dept.  57  Illinois 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 
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Victor  Record 

As  famous  for  foeir  fidelity 
cis  for  the  artists  they  present 


Absolute  faithfulness  of  reproduction  is  the  one  essential  the 
greatest  artists  demand  in  the  making  of  talking-machine  records. 

Because  of  their  dominant  position  in  the  world  of  music, 
because  of  the  pride  they  take  in  their  art,  it  is  a  prime  requisite 
that  their  interpretations  shall  be  reproduced  in  all  their  original 
beauty. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  world’s  greatest  singers  and 
instrumentalists  have  entrusted  their  art  to  the  Victor  and 
Victor  Records  as  the  one  medium  through  which  they  them¬ 
selves  wish  to  be  heard. 

There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $25  to 
$1500,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear.  New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on 
the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Camden  New  Jersey 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


How  does  the  president  decide 


whom  to  promote? 

A  question  and  its  answer  which  are  worth  the  attention 
of  every  successful  man  who  wants  to  be  more  successful. 


From  his  rich  store  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  men,  Jacob 
Pfeiffer,  president  of  the  Miller 
Rubber  Company,  of  Akron, 
0.,  has  evolved  a  system  of 
promotion. 

“Given  two  men  of  equal  expe¬ 
rience,”  Mr.  Pfeiffer  says,  “and 
the  trained  man  is  the  man  to 
promote.” 

Not  the  man  who  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  he  knows  of 
his  own  department,  but  the 
one  whose  ambition  leads  him 
to  train  for  the  higher  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  modern  business — 
that  is  the  kind  of  men  whom 
the  head  of  this  $20,000,000 
rubber  corporation  selects  for 
advancement. 

Six  years  ago  an  enrolment 
was  received  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  from  Jacob 
Pfeiffer. 

In  the  succeeding  months 
and  years  one  enrolment  after 
another  came  to  the’  office  of 
the  Institute  from  members  of 
the  Miller  Rubber  Company. 

A  department  manager 
enrolled;  a  branch  office  rep¬ 
resentative;  the  secretary;  a 
superintendent ;  a  salesman ;  an 
accountant;  a  chemist — one 
by  one  they  came  until  every 
department  of  the  business 
was  represented. 

The  I  nstitute  wrote  to  Akron 
and  asked  for  the  facts.  And 
the  answ  er  came  back  at  once : 

These  men  are  enrolling  with 
the  President’s  knowledge  and 
encouragement.  He  believes  that 
a  business  can  be  just  as  big  as 
the  men  who  make  it;  and  that 
a  man’s  limit  in  the  matter  of 
promotion  depends  only  on  his 
willingness  to  give  himself  the 
necessary  training.” 


20tlS4  presidents  who  are  look- 
ing  for  men  to  promote 

The  modern  and  success¬ 
ful  president  realizes  that 
business  is  men;  and  that  men 
are  what  training  makes  them 
— and  is  glad  of  every  evidence 
of  growth  in  his  men  because 
it  means  that  their  growth 
will  reflect  itself  in  the  growth 
of  the  business. 

More  than  20,000  such 
presidents  have  enrolled  for  the 
Institute’s  Modern  Busing 
Course  and  Ser\tice.  Tl^o^ 
rolled  first  for  the  brod^Jnmg 
of  their  own  ^ 

and  second 
wanted  to  dicLliitL^ 
associates  to  train 
for  larger  things— because  they 
were  eager  to  have  in  their 
companies  men  whom  they 
could  promote. 

The  training  that  saves  years 
of  your  life 

IN  one  way  or  another  you 
must  have  the  training 
which  the  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Institute  gives,  if  you  are 
to  occupy  a  really  worth-while 
position  in  business. 

You  may  obtain  that  train¬ 
ing  by  going  laboriously  thru 
one  department  of  business 
after  another  —  learning  sales, 
accountancy,  merchandising, 
factory  organization  and 
management,  advertising,  cor¬ 
poration  finance — all  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  But  that  you 
can  Hardly  do  in  one  lifetime. 

Or  you  may — as  thousands  of 
other  successful  men  have  done — 
cut  short  this  tedious  process  by 
learning,  in  a  few  months  thru 
systematic  reading,  what  would 
otherwise  take  years  to  acquire. 


JACOB  PFEIFFER 
{'reutUtit  o/ the  Miller  Kuhher  Com f  any, 
.■ihteii.  Ohio,  who  selects  the  trained  men 
for  promotion,  and  encourages  his  eusoci- 
ates  to  tram  themselves. 


The  Advisory  Council 


USINESS  and  educational 
authority  of  the  highest  ty'pe 
d  on  the  Institute’s 
I.  The  XDouncil 
A.  Vanderlip, 
eneral  Coleman 
known  business 
mmond, 
Jeremiah 
tician  and 
Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce. 


Send  for  ''Forging  Ahead  in 
,  Business’* 

IF  you  are  a  man  who  is  seriously 
asking  himself  “where  am  I  going 
to  be  in  ten  years  from  now?”  there  is  a 
116-page  l^k  for  you  that  is  well 
worth  reading.  It  is  called  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business”  and  it  is  sent  to 
you  without  any  obligation  on  your 
part.  It  tells  why  20,154  presidents 
have  enrolled  in  the  Institute;  and 
shows  how  this  training  has  helped 
thousands  of  business  men  to  success. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
372  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Send  me  “Forging  Ahead  in  Busi¬ 
ness’’  without  obligation. 


Name  .. 

Biis:oess 

A'MireM 


Business 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


With 

EVERYBODY'S  PUBLISHERS 


Before  tke  Postal  Overlords  decreed  od>erwise — in  tke  good  old  “l>efore  tlie  war"  days — it  was  possible  for  oi 
to  deliver  a  copy  ol  Everybody  $  Magazine  to  you  as  a  subscriber  at  tbe  rate  ol  one  cent  per  pound,  no  nutter 
where  you  lived. 

Tbe  principle  wbicb  bad  guided  postal  legislation  to  tbis  end  was  old  and  well-settled.  It  bad  been  conceded  (or 
years  out  ol  mind  tbat  responsibly  conducted  magazines  did,  in  substantial  measure,  add  tbeir  bit  to  tbe  general  knowled^ 
and  inlormation  o(  a  people;  tbat  sucb  magazines  odered  a  storehouse  of  information  accessible  to  all  ^  tbe  same  time,  tad 
by  tbat  mucb,  contributed  to  tbe  welding  of  widely  separated  mdividuals  into  a  sort  of  family  group  for  purposes  o( 
tbougbt,  understanding  and  discussion. 

So,  in  a  way,  tbe  carrying  of  substantial  publications  to  every  one  everywbere  witbin  tbe  United  States  at  die  same 
postal  rate,  was  an  expression  of  tbe  A.mencan  principle  tbat  there  should  be  no  discriminatory  tax  on  educatienal  facilidei. 

V^e  are  not  going  into  tbe  purposes  underlying  tbe  fact,  but  as  a  result  of  legislation  by  Congress,  with  tbe  saaetioB 
of  tbe  Postal  Authorities,  tbis  old  order  of  things  was  violently  changed  on  July  1,  1918. 

Magazines  were  classified  according  to  tbeir  editorial  and  advertising  contents,  and  tbe  postage  rates  were  then  based 
upon  tbe  resulting  percentages  of  each,  and  tbe  distance  of  tbe  subscriber  from  tbe  place  of  publication.  Tbe  rates  tbemselva 
were  to  be  increased  each  year  on  July  1st,  up  to  and  including  July  1,  1921. 

'  So  tbat  you  may  see  clearly  tbe  added  postal  costs  placed  upon  us  as  publishers,  and  you  as  subscribers,  under  diii 
legislation,  and  at  tbe  same  time  get  a  clearer  picture  of  tbe  discrimination  exercised  against  subscribers  in  different  xonet, 
we  have  put  together  a  little  table.  In  reading  it,  remember,  please,  tbat  we  publish  in  hlew  York,  wbicb  is  tb^  tbe  (int 
zone  for  our  postal  rates;  tbat  we  have  assumed  a  magazine  weighing  one  pound  and  comprising  two-^irds  editorial  tad 
one-tbird  advertising  material:  and  tbat  tbe  resulting  figures  cover  tbe  cost  to  deliver  to  one  hundred  subscribers  in  eaeb 
zone  twelve  copies — a  years  subscription — of  this  magazine: 


ZONE 

1-2 

4 

.  5 

6 

7 

8 

Corresponding  States  Rates  on 

N.Y. 

orao 

ILL 

KAN. 

COLO. 

CAL 

July  1,  1917 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$12.00  ^ 

July  1,  1918 

15.00 

18.00 

18.96 

20.04 

22.08 

23.04 

July  1,  1919 

18.00 

24.00 

26.04 

28.06 

32.04 

34.08 

July  1,  1920 

19.06 

28.08 

31.08 

34.08 

40.08 

43.08 

July  1,  1921 

20.04 

32.04 

36.00 

40.08 

48.00 

52.08 

You  will  note  that  after  July,  1920,  it  w 

ill  cost  us 

$43.08  to 

deliver  twelve 

copies  oi 

(  Everybody  s  of  tbe  sue 

mentioned  to  one  hundred  subscribers  in  California  as  against  $19.08  to 

one  hundred  subscribers 

in  New  York  state.  Tbe 

diserimination  is  even  greater  after 

July  of  1921, 

when  tbe 

increadCa  in 

tbe  case  of  California,  vn 

'ill  represent  an  advance  of 

434  per  cent,  dver  tbe  1917  rate. 

Obviously,  as  publishers,  we  can  not  absorb  sucb  increases. 

To  meet  them  we  could  make  a  blanket  advance  in  subscription  rates  similar  to  tbat  forced  upon  us  by  tbe  increased 
costs  growing  out  of  tbe  pnnting-trade  strike,  higher  paper,  etc. 

This,  however,  would  work  injustice  to  subscribers  in  tbe  nearer  zones,  and  would  continue  to  obscure  from  you  tbe 
real  facts  behind  a  blanket  increase  m  subscription  rates. 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  between  you,  as  a  citizen  in  a  certain  zone,  and  your  Government. 

Tbe  only  way  you  can  know  you  are  being  penalized  for  remoteness  from  tbe  offices  of  publications,  u  by  paying  die 
penalty  exacted.  It  is  too  heavy  for  us  and  it  must  be  made  clear  to  you,  so  we  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  step  one 
side  and  let  you  settle  tbe  matter  with  those  who  represent  you  in  Congress. 

There  is  an  effort  now  l>cui2  majg  in  Congress  to  restore  tlie  zone  rates  of  July  1918.  If  it  feils*  we  Jo  not  see 
bow  we  can  meet  tbe  situation  in  any  other  way  tban  to  aJJ  fifty  cents  to  every  subscription  taken  west  of  tke 
Mississippi  River  after  July  1st  next.  Practically  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  adjust  an  increased  subscription  price  to  each 
zone,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  absorb  tbe  lower  deKvery  cost  in  certain  zones,  but  not  beyond 

tbe  line  indicated. 
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“Royal”  touch  is  an  individual  touch — swift,  re¬ 
sponsive — tuned  in  a  few  seconds  by  one  simple 
thumb-screw.  This  personal  adjustment  means 
more  speed — more  comfort — less  strain  on  both 
operator  and  machine. 

The  “Royal”  is  the  machine  of  clear-cut  work. 
The  type  faces  can  not  chip — the  carriage  can 
skip  no  spaces.  Efficient,  rugged — it’s  the  logical 
choice  of  big  business,  ffir  it  ends  the  trading- 
out  evil. 

Let  a  demonstration  decide  the  matter. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Baildiat,  364-366  Broadway.  New  York 
Braaehca  and  Agencies  the  World  Over* 

Chief  Eunpemm  Ofiee:  1$  Queem  VUtvrim  Laadeii,  £.  C. 
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When  the  Clock  Strikes  Four 


^^^ORNING’S  duties  done.  Luncheon  over  until  another  day.  An  hour  or  so  for 
just  what  she  wants  to  do.  And  then — that  enchanting  bit  of  afternoon  when 
friends  drop  in  to  enjoy  her  tea  and  her  cozy  hospitality.  In  this  cheery,  restful 
setting,  how  important  is  the  silent  part  that  silver  plays — casting  its  lustrous  spell 
over  the  whole  environment — stimulating,  by  its  brilliance,  the  wit  and  warmth  of 
chatter — and  yet,  withal,  so  suggestive  in  its  enduring  beauty,  of  those  lifelong 
friendships  made  and  maintained  over  a  cup  of  fragrant,  refreshing  tea. 

Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  available  from  leading  Jewelers  everywhere 


THE  gORHAM  COMPANY 


Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 


WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


The  unobtrusive  fragrance  of  Ivory  Soap  is  not  the 
usual  soap  perfume.  It  is  merely  the  pleasing, 
natural  odor  of  Ivory’s  high-grade  ingredients.  Its 
delicacy  and  refinement  are  two  of  the  reasons  why 
you  find  Ivory  Soap  in  so  many  homes  where  good 
taste  and  good  sense  prevail 

. .  PURE 
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So  Skoda  AruntUJ  Itft  tkt  garrtt  wktrt  ikt  start  ^retttd  clotty  and  wsnt  with  Syhtster' Hudson  out  into  tks  world. 


H  1  d  d  e 


By  Katharine 
Part  One :  Tke  Good  Old  ^V^orld 


r  s 


Htrt  tt  tks  first  instalment  of  a  new  serial  hy 
tks  autkor  of  "Tkt  Branding-Iron.”  Enough 
••  tks  readers  of  tkat  remarkaUy  fiofiular 
u^ick  afifieartd  serially  in  EVERY- 
WDy5  m  1918-1919,  and  kat  kad  an  en~ 
P  rteefition  in  hook  form.  Like  "Tkt 

^*^f^9-Iron,  ’  "Hidden  Creek”  it  a  story  of 
r*^***>  kut  a  different  West  from  tkat  skown 
m  tke  earlier  novel.  Here,  betides  tke  adven- 
tkrdl  of  ranek  life,  Mrs.  Burt  fiictures 
^kfe  of  a  Far-Western  town,  centering  about 
i|j  ***  **traordinary  barroom  in  literature. 

^  contrast  witk  tke  primitive  Joan. 
**.*!!m^**^  k’’*d  Eastern  girl  transfJanted  to 
.  Lnnng  kalf  tke  year  in  tke  East,  tke 

"oH  on  a  Wyoming  ranck.  Mrs.  Burt 
y***,*"  ker  ekaracters  intimatety—and  more 
Mn  ahiMt  any  otker  young  Amsrrcan  novelist, 
“•  knows  kow  to  tell  a  story.— THE  EDITORS. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Skeila's  Legacy 

JUST  before  his  death  Marcus  Arun¬ 
del,  artist,  and  father  of  Sheila, 
bore  witness  to  his  faith  in  God 
and  man.  He  had  been  lying 
apparently  unconscious,  his  slow 
difficult  breath  drawn  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals.  Sheila  was  huddled 
on  the  floor  beside  his  bed,  her  hand  press¬ 
ing  his  urgently,  in  the  pitiful  attempt 
common  to  human  love  to  hold  back  the 
resolute  soul  from  the  next  step  in  its 
adventure.  The  nurse  who  came  in  by 
the  day  had  left  a  paper  of  instructions 
on  the  table.  Here  a  candle  burned  under 

IftO,  %  Tht  Ciwy— 1 4a  IMM  Mrntm  &md  0f<Mt 


a  yellow  shade,  throwing  a  circle  of  warm, 
unsteady  light  on  the  head  of  the  girl,  on 
the  two  hands,  on  the  rumpled  coverlet, 
on  the  dying  face.  This  circle  of  light 
seemed  to  collect  these  things,  to  choose 
them,  as  though  for  the  expresaon  of 
some  meaning.  The  two  hands  were  in 
the  center  of  the  glow — the  long,  pale, 
slack  one,  the  small,  desperate,  dining 
one.  The  conscious  and  the  unconscious, 
life  and  death,  humanity  and  God — all 
that  is  mysterious  and  tragic  seemed  to 
find  expression  there  in  the  two  hands. 

So  they  had  been  for  six  hours,  and  it 
would  soon  be  morning.  The  large  bare 
room,  however,  w’as  still  possessed  by 
night,  and  the  city  outside  was  at  its 
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HIDDEN  CREEK 

lowest  ebb  of  life,  almost  soundless. 
Against  the  skylight  the  winter  stars 
seemed  to  be  pressing;  the  sky  was  laid 
across  the  panes  of  glass  like  a  purple 
cloth  in  which  sparks  burned. 

Suddenly,  and  with  strength,  .\rundel 
sat  up.  Sheila  rose  'wdth  him,  drawing 
up  his  hand  in  hers  to  her’ heart. 

“Keep  looking  at  the  stars,  Sheila,”  he 
said  with  thrilling  emphasis,  and  widened 
his  eyes  at  the  visible  host  of  them.  Then 
he  looked  down  at  her;  his  eyes  shone  as 
though  they  had  caught  a  reflection  from 
the  myriad  lights.  “It  is  a  good  old 
world,”  he  said  heartily  in  a  warm  and 
human  voice,  and  he  smiled  his  smile  of 
every-day  good-fellowship. 

Sheila  thanked  God  for  his  return,  and 
on  the  very  instant  he  was  gone.  He 
dropped  back,  and  there  were  no  more 
difficult  breaths. 

Sheila,  alone  there  in  the  garret  studio 
above  the  city,  cried  to  her  father  and 
shook  him,  till  in  ver>’  terror  of  her  own 
frenzy  in  the  face  of  his  stillness,  she  grew 
calm  and  laid  herself  down  beside  him, 
put  his  dead  arm  around  her,  nestled  her 
head  against  his  shoulder.  She  was  sev¬ 
enteen  years  old,  left  alone  and  penniless 
in  the  old  world  that  he  had  just  pro¬ 
nounced  so  good.  She  lay  there  staring 
at  the  stars  till  they  faded,  and  the  cold 
clear  eye  of  day  looked  down  into  the 
room. 

CHAPTER  TWO 
Sylvester  Hudson  Comes  for  His 
Picture 

B.\CK  of  his  sallow,  lantern-jawed  face 
Sylvester  Hudson  hid  successfully, 
though  without  intention,  all  that  was 
in  him  whether  of  good  or  ill.  Certainly 
he  did  not  look  his  history.  He  was 
stoop-shouldered,  pensive-eyed,  wnth  long 
hands  on  which  he  was  always  turning 
and  twisting  a  big  emerald.  He  dressed 
quietly,  almost  correctly;  but  there  was 
aJways  something  a  little  wrong  in  the 
color  or  pattern  of  his  tie,  and  he  was  too 
fond  of  brown-and-green  mixtures  which 
did  not  become  his  sallowness.  He  smiled 
very  rarely,  and  when  he  did  smile  his 
long,  unshaven  uj^r  lip  unfastened  itself 
with  an  effort,  and  showed  a  horizontal 
wrinkle  half-way  between  the  pointed  end 
of  his  nose  and  the  irregular  nicked  row 
of  his  teeth. 

.\ltogether  he  was  a  gentle,  bUious- 
looking  sort  of  man,  who  might  have  been 
anything  from  a  country  gentleman  to  a 
moderately  prosperous  clerk.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  dozen 
small,  not  too  respectable,  hotels  through 
the  West,  and  had  an  income  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars.  He  lived  in  Mill¬ 
ings,  a  town  in  a  certain  Far-Western 
state  where  flourished  the  most  preten¬ 
tious  and  respectable  of  his  hotels. 

It  had  a  famous  bar,  to  which  rode  the 
sheep-herders,  the  cowboys,  the  ranchers, 
the  dry-farmers  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try — and  sometimes,  thirstiest  of  all, 
the  workmen  from  more  distant  oil-fields, 
a  dangerous  crew.  Millings  at  that  time 
had  not  yielded  to  the  generally  increas¬ 
ing  “dryness”  of  the  West.  It  was  wet, 
notwithstanding  its  choking  alkali  dust; 
and  the  deep  pool  of  its  wetness  lay  in 
Hudson’s  bar,  the  .Aura.  It  was  named 
for  the  woman  who  had  become  his  wife. 
When  Hudson  came  to  New  York  he 


looked  up  his  Eastern  patrons,  and  it  was 
one  of  these  who,  knowing  .Arundel’s  need, 
encouraged  the  hotel-keepjer  in  his  desire 
to  secure  a  “jim-dandy  picture”  for  the 
lobby  of  the  .Aura  and  took  him  for  the 
purpose  to  Marcus’s  studio.  On  that  morn¬ 
ing,  hardly  a  fortnight  before  the  artist’s 
death,  SheOa  was  not  at  home. 

~  Marcus,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  man¬ 
aged  into  a  sale.  It  was  of  an  enormous 
canvas,  covered  weakly  enough  by  a  thin  re¬ 
production  of  a  range  of  the  Rockies  and  a 
sage-brush  flat.  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  hollow 
voice  pronounced  it  “classy.”  “Say,”  he 
said,  “put  a  little  life  into  the  foreground 
and  that  would  please  me.  It’s  what  I’m 
seekin’.  Put  in  an  automobile  meetin’  one 
of  these  old-time  prairie  schooners — 
the  old  West  saying  howdj-  to  the  noo. 
That  will  tickle  the  trade.”  Alark,  who 
was  feeling  weak  and  ill,  consented  wearily. 
He  sketched  in  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  Hudson  approved  with  one  of  his 
wrinkled  smiles.  He  offered  a  small  price 
at  which  .\rundel  leapt  like  a  famished 
hound. 

When  his  visitors  had  gone,  the  painter 
went  feverishly  to  work.  The  day  before 
his  death  Sheila,  under  his  whispered 
directions,  put  the  last  touches  to  the 
body  of  the  “automobile.” 

“It’s  ghastly,”  sighed  the  sick  man, 
“but  it  will  do — for  Millings.”  He  turned 
his  back  sadly  enough  to  the  canvas, 
which  stood  for  him  like  a  monument  to 
fallen  hope.  Sheila  praised  it  with  a  fal¬ 
tering  voice,  but  he  did  not  turn  nor 
speak. 

The  next  day  at  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Hudson  called.  He  came 
with  stiff  angular  motions  of  his  long 
thin  legs  up  the  four  steep  shabby  flights, 
and  stopped  at  the  top  to  get  his  breath. 

“The  picture  ain’t  worth  the  climb,” 
he  thou^t,  and  then  struck  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  stillness  of  the  garret  floor,  he  frowned. 
“Damned  if  the  feller  isn’t  out!”  He 
took  a  stride  forward  and  knocked  at 
Arundel’s  door.  There  was  no  answer. 
He  turned  the  knob  and  stepped  into  the 
studio. 

A  SCREEN  stood  between  him  and  one 
half  of  the  room.  The  other  half  was 
empty.  The  place  w’as  very  cold  and  still. 
It  was  deplorably  bare  and  shabby  in  the 
wintry  morning  light.  Some  one  had 
eaten  a  meager  breakfast  from  a  tray  on 
the  little  table  near  the  stove.  Hudson’s 
canvas  stood  against  the  wall  facing  him, 
and  its  presence  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
ownership,  of  a  right  to  be  there.  He 
put  his  long  stiff  hands  into  his  pKKkets 
and  strolled  forward.  He  came  round 
the  comer  of  the  screen,  and  found  himself 
looking  at  the  dead  body  of  his  host. 

The  nurse  that  morning  had  come  and 
gone.  With  Sheila’s  help  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  .Arundel  for  his  burial.  He  lay  in 
all  the  formal  detachment  of  death,  his 
eyelids  drawn  decently  down  over  his 
eyes,  his  lips  put  carefully  together,  his 
hands,  below  their  white  cuffs  and  black 
sleeves,  laid  carefully  upon  the  clean 
smooth  sheet. 

Hudson  drew  in  a  hissing  breath,  and 
at  the  sound  Sheila,  crumpled  up  in  ex¬ 
hausted  slumber  on  the  floor  beside  the 
bed,  awoke  and  lifted  her  face. 

It  was  a  heart-shaped  face,  a  thin, 
white  heart,  the  peak  of  her  hair  cutting 
into  the  center  of  her  forehead.  The 


mouth  St  Kick  a  note  of  life  with  its  dull 
soft  red.  There  was  not  lacking  in  this 
young  face  the  slight  exaggeration  neces¬ 
sary  to  romantic  beauty.  Sheila  had  a 
strange  arresting  sort  of  jaw,  a  trifle  over¬ 
accentuated  and  out  of  drawing.  Her 
eyes  were  long,  flattened,  narrow,  the 
color  of  bubbles  filled  with  smoke,’  of  a 
rurface  brilliance  and  an  inner 
indescribable  eyes,  clear,  very  meltiiur 
wistful  and  beautiful  under  sooty  la^ 
and  slender  arched  black  brows. 

SHEIL.\  lifted  this  strange  romantic  face 
on  its  long  romantic  throat  and  looked 
at  Hudson.  Then  she  got  to  her  feet.  She 
was  soft  and  silken,  smooth  and  tender 
gleaming  white  of  skin.  She  had  put  on 
an  old  black  dress,  just  a  scrap  of  a  flimiy 
little  wom-out  gown.  .A  certain  slim  crush- 
able  quality  of  her  body  was  accentuated 
by  this  flimsiness  of  covering.  She  looked 
as  though  she  could  be  drawn  throu^  a 
ring;  as  though  between  your  hands  you 
could  fold  her  to  nothing.  A  thin  little 
kitten  of  silky  fur  and  small  bones  might 
have  the  same  feel  as  Sheila. 

She  stood  up  now  and  looked  tragically 
and  helplessly  at  Hudson  and  tried  tospeak. 

He  backed  away  from  the  bed,  beck¬ 
oned  to  her,  and  met  her  in  the  other  half 
of  the  room,  so  that  the  leather  screen 
stood  between  them  and  the  dead  man. 
They  spoke  in  hushed  voices. 

“I  had  no  notion.  Miss  .\rundel,  that— 
that — of — this,”  Hudson  began  in  a  dry 
jerky'  whisper.  “Believe  me,  I  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
thought  of  intruding.  I  ordered  the  pic¬ 
ture  there  from  your  father  a  fortmj^it 
ago,  and  this  was  the  day  I  was  to  come 
and  give  it  a  last  l(X)king-over  before  I 
came  thn  jgh  with  the  cash,  see?  I 
hadn’t  heard  he  was  sick  even,  much 
less — ”  he  cleared  his  throat— “gone 
beyond,”  he  ended,  quoting  from  the 
Millings  Gazelle  obituary  column.  “You 
get  me?” 

“Y^es,”  said  Sheila,  in  her  voice  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  was  another  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  clear  mistiness  of  her  eyes  and 
the  suppleness  of  her  body.  “You  ate 
Mr.  Hudson.”  She  twist^  her  hai^ 
together  behind  her  back.  She  was  shiv¬ 
ering  with  cold  and  nervousn^  “It’s 
done,  you  see.  Father  finished  it.” 

Hudson  gave  the  canvas  an  absent 
glance,  and  motioned  Sheila  to  a  chair 
with  a  stiff  gesture  of  his  arm. 

“Y’ou  set  down,”  he  said. 

She  obeyed,  and  he  walked  to  and  fro 
before  her. 

“Say,  now,”  he  said,  “I’ll  take  the 
picture  all  right.  But  I’d  like  to  know. 
Miss  .Arundel,  if  you’ll  excuse  me,  how 
you’re  fixed?” 

“Fixed?”  Sheila  faltered. 

“Why,  yes  ma’am — as  to  finances,  1 
mean.  You’ve  got  some  funds,  or 
re-lations  or  some  friends  to  call 

Sheila  drew  up  her  head  a  trifle,  low¬ 
ered  her  eyes  and  began  to  plait  ^ 
skirt  across  her  knee  with  small  * 
fingers.  Hudson  stopped  in  his  ® 
watch  this  mechanical  occupaticm. 
struggled  dumbly  with  her  emotion, 
managed  to  answer  him  at  last. 

“No,  Mr.  Hudson.  Father  was  v^pw 

I  haven’t  any  relations.  We  Mve  M 
friends  here  nor  anywhere  near. 
in  Europe  till  quite  lately  a  nsmng 
lage  in  Normandy.  I — I  shall  have 
get  some  work.” 
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TTit  on}y  ear  in  sight  was  Hudson's  own,  which  wriggied  and  sJi^^d  its  way  couragsousfy  along  the  rutted,  dirty  snow. 


“Say!”  It  was  an  ejaculation  of  pity, 
but  there  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  it  too; 
perhaps  the  joy  of  the  gratified  philan¬ 
thropist. 

“Now,  look-a-here,  little  girl,  the  price 
of  that  picture  will  just  about  cover  your 
expenses,  eh? — board  and — er — funeral?” 

Sheila  nodded,  her  throat  working,  her 
Kds  pressing  down  tears. 

“Well  now,  look-a-here!  IVe  got  a 
missus  at  home.” 

Sheila  looked  up  and  the  tears  fell.  She 
brushed  them  from  her  cheeks.  “A  missus?” 

“Yes’m — my  wife.  And  a  couple  of 
gels  about  your  age.  Well,  say,  we’ve 
got  a  job  for  you.” 

Sheila  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as 
though  she  would  stop  a  whirling  sensa¬ 
tion  there. 

“You  mean  you  have  some  work  for  me 
in  your  home?” 

“You’ve  got  it  first  time.  Yes,  ma’am. 
Sure  thing.  At  Millings,  finest 'dty  in 
the  world,  .\fter  you’re  through  here, 
you  pack  up  your  duds  and  you  come 
West  with  mo.  Make  a  fresh  start,  eh? 
Why,  it’ll  make  me  plum’  cheerful  to  have 
a  gel  with  me  on  that  journey — ’d  seem 
Kke  I’d  Girlie  or  Babe  along.” 

“But,  Mr.  Hudson,  my  ticket!  I’m  sure 

I  won’t  have  the  money - ” 

“Advance  it  to  you  on  your  pay.  Miss 
Arundel.” 

I*®***  what  is  the  work?”  Sheila  still 
held  her  hand  against  her  forehead. 

Hudson  laughed  his  short  cracked  cackle. 
Jest  old-fashioned  housework,  dish-wash- 
wg  and  such.  ‘Help’  can’t  be  had  in 
Muluigs.  and  Girlie  and  Babe  kick  like 
when  Momma  leads  ’em  to  the 
d™-pan.  Not  that  you’d  have  to  do  it 
you  know,  just  lend  a  hand  to  Mom- 
®^;^M^i.vbe  you’re  too  fine  for  that?” 

no.  I  have  done  all  the  work 
hew  I’d  be  glad.  Only - ” 
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He  came  closer  to  her  and  held  up  a 
long  threatening  forefinger.  It  was  a 
playful  gesture,  but  Sheila  had  a  distinct 
little  tremor  of  fear.  She  looked  up  into 
his  small,  brown,  pensive  eyes,  and  her 
own  were  held  as  though  their  look  had 
been  fastened  to  his  with  rivets. 

“Now  look-a-here.  Miss  .Arundel,  don’t 
you  say  ‘only’  to  me.  Nor  ‘but.’  Nor 
‘if.’  Nary  one  of  those  words,  if  you 
please.  Say,  I’ve  got  daughters  of  my 
own,  and  I  can  manage  gels.  I  know 
how.  Do  you  know  my  nickname?  Well — 
say — it’s  ‘Pap.’  Pap  Hudson.  I’m  the 
adopting  kind.  Sort  of  paternal,  I  guess. 
Kids  and  dogs  follow  me  in  the  streets. 
You  want  a  recommend?  Just  call  up 
Mr.  Hazeldean  on  the  telephone.  He’s 
the  man  that  fetched  me  here  to  buy  that 
picture  off  Poppa.” 

“Oh,”  said  Sheila,  daughter  of  Mark 
who  looked  at  stars,  “of  course  I  shouldn’t 
think  of  asking  for  a  recommendation. 
You’ve  been  only  too  kind - ” 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  in  its 
thin  covering  and  pvatted  it,  wondering 
at  the  silken,  cool  feeling  against  his  palm. 
“Kind.  Miss  .Arundel?  Pshaw!  My  mid¬ 
dle  name’s  ‘Kind,’  and  that’s  the  truth. 
Why,  how  does  the  song  go — ‘  ’Tis  love, 
’tLs  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round’ 
— love’s  just  another  word  for  kindness, 
ain’t  it?  .And  it’s  not  such  a  bad  old 
world  either,  eh?” 

Without  knowing  it,  with  the  sort  of 
good  luck  that  often  attends  the  enterprises 
of  such  men,  Hudson  had  used  a  spell. 
He  had  quoted  almost  literally  her  father’s 
last  words,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  other  side  of  death. 

She  twisted  about  in  her  chair,  took  his 
hand  from  her  shoulder,  and  drew  it,  stiff 
and  sallow,  to  her  young  lips. 

“Oh,”  she  sobbed,  “you’re  kind.  It  is  a 
good  world  if  there  are  such  men  as  you!” 

11 


WTien  Sylvester  Hudson  went  down  the 
stairs  a  minute  or  two  after  Sheila’s  im¬ 
petuous  outbreak,  his  sallow  face  was 
deeply  Hushed.  He  stopped  to  tell  the 
Irishwoman  who  rented  the  garret-floor 
to  the  Arundels  that  Sheila’s  future  was 
in  his  care.  During  this  colloquy,  pure 
business  on  his  side  and  mixed  business 
and  sentiment  on  Mrs.  Halligan’s,  Syl¬ 
vester  did  not  once  look  the  landkidy  in 
the  eye.  There  are  some  philanthropists 
who  are  overcome  with  such  bashfulness 
in  the  face  of  their  own  good  deeds.  But, 
sitting  back  alone  in  his  taxicab  on  his 
way  to  the  station  to  buy  Sheila’s  ticket 
to  Millings,  Sylvester  turned  his  emerald 
rapidly  about  on  his  finger  and  whistled 
to  himself.  And  cryptically  he  expressed 
his  glow  of  gratified  fatherliness. 

“.As  smooth  as  silk,”  said  Sylvester 
aloud. 

CHAPTER  THREE 

The  Finest  City  in  the  ^Vorl<l 

O  SHEIL.A  .ARUNDEL  left  the  garret 
where  the  stars  pressed  close,  and 
went  with  Sylvester  Hudson  out  into  the 
world.  It  was  that  morning  a  world  of 
sawing  wind  and  fl>Tng  papers,  a  world 
to  meet  which  people  bent  their  shrink¬ 
ing  faces,  and  drew  their  bodies  together 
as  though  against  the  lashing  of  a  whip. 
Sheila  thou^t  she  had  never  seen  New 
A'ork  so  drab  and  soulless;  it  hurt  her 
to  leave  it  imder  so  desolate  an  aspect. 

“Cheery  little  old  town,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Sylvester.  “Gee!  Millings  is  God’s  coun¬ 
try  all  right.” 

On  the  journey  he  put  Sheila  into  a 
compartment,  supplied  her  with  maga¬ 
zines,  and  left  her  for  the  most  part  to 
herself — for  which  isolation  she  was  grate¬ 
ful.  With  her  compartment  door  ajar 
she  could  see  him  in  hb  section  when  he 
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was  not  in  the  smoking-car,  or  rather  she'- 
could  see  his  lean  legs,  his  long  dark  hands 
and  the  top  of  his  sleek  head.  The  rest 
was  an  outspread  newspaper.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  would  come  into  the  compartment 
to  read  aloud  some  bit  of  information 
which  he  thought  might  interest  her.  Once 
it  was  the  prowess  of  a  record-breaking 
hen;  again  it  was  a  joke  about  a  mother- 
in-law;  another  time  it  was  the  Hilliard 
murder  case,  a  scandal  of  New  York 
high  life,  the  psychology  of  which  in¬ 
trigued  Sylvester. 

“Isn’t  it  queer  though.  Miss  .\rundel, 
that  such  things  happen  in  the  slums 
and  they  happen  in  the  smart  set,  but 
they  don’t  happen  near  so  often  with  just 
plain  folks  like  you  and  me?.  Isn’t  this 
now  a  real  tenderloin  tale-pSouth  ,\meri- 
can  wife  and  American  husband  and  all 
their  love-affairs,  and  then  one  day  her 
up  and  shooting  him?  Money,”  quoth 
Sylvester,  “sure  makes  love  popular. 
Now  for  that  little  ro-mance  poor  folks 
hardly  stop  a  day’s  work,  but  just  because 
the  Milliards  here  have  po-sition  and  spon- 
dulix,  why,  they’ll  run  a  couple  of  columns 
about  ’em  for  a  week.  WTiat’s  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject,  Miss  .\rundel?” 

He  was  continually  asking  this,  and 
poor  Sheila,  strange,  bewnldered,  op¬ 
pressed  by  his  intrusion  into  her  uprooted 
life,  would  grope  wildly  through  her  odds 
and  ends  of  thought  and  find  that  on 
most  of  the  subjects  that  interested  him 
she  had  no  opinions  at  all. 

“You  must  think  I’m  dreadfully  stupid, 
Mr.  Hudson,”  she  faltered  once  after  a 
particularly  deplorable  failure. 

“Oh,  you’re  a  kid.  Miss  Sheila,  that’s 
all  your  trouble.  .\nd  I  reckon  you’re 
half-asleep,  eh?  Kind  of  brought  up  on 
pictures  and  country  walks  in — what’s  the 
name  of  the  foreign  part?— Normandy? 
No  friends  of  your  own  age?  No  beaus?” 

SHEIL.\  shook  her  head,  smiling.  Her 
smile  was  as  charming  as  a  child’s.  It 
dawned  on  the  gravity  of  her  face  with 
an  effect  of  spring  moonlight.  In  it 
there  was  some  of  the  mischief  of  fairy¬ 
land. 

“WTiat  you  need  is — Millings,”  pre¬ 
scribed  Sylvester.  “Girlie  and  Babe  will 
wake  you  up.  Yes,  and  the  boys.  You’ll 
make  a  hit  in  Millings.”  He  contem¬ 
plated  her  for  an  instant  with  his  head  on 
one  side.  “We  ain’t  got  anything  like 
you  in  Millings.” 

Sheila,  looking  out  at  the  wide  Nebras¬ 
kan  prairies  that  slipped  endlessly  past 
her  window  hour  by  hour  that  day.  felt 
that  she  would  not  make  a  hit  at  Millings. 
She  was  afraid  of  Millings.  Her  terror 
of  Babe  and  Girlie  was  profound.  She 
had  lived  and  grown  up,  as  it  were,  under 
her  father’s  elbow.  Her  adoration  of  him 
had  stood  between  her  and  experience. 
She  knew  nothing  of  humanity  except 
Marcus  .\rundel.  And  he  was  hardly 
typical — a  shy,  proud,  head-in-the-air  sort 
of  man,  who  would  have  been  greatly 
loved  if  he  had  not  shrunk  morbidly  from 
human  contacts. 

Sheila’s  Irish  mother  had  wooed  and  won 
him  and  had  made  a  midsummer  madness 
in  his  life,  as  brief  as  a  dream.  Sheila  was 
all  that  remained  of  it.  But  for  all  the 
shadow  of  his  broken  heart  upon  her 
spirit,  she  was  a  Puck.  She  could  make 
laughter  and  mischief  for  him  and  for  her¬ 
self — not  for  any  one  else  yet ;  she  was  too 


shy.  But  that  might  come.  Only  Puck- 
laughter  is  a  little  unearthly,  a  little  deli¬ 
cate.  The  ear  of  Millings  might  not  be 
attuned.  Just  now  Sheila  felt  that  she 
should  never  laugh  again.  Sylvester’s 
humor  certainly  did  not  move  her.  She 
almost  choked  trying  to  swallow  becom¬ 
ingly  the  mother-in-law  anecdote. 

But  Sylvester’s  talk,  his  questions,  even 
his  jokes,  were  not  What  most  oppres.sed 
her.  Sometimes,  looking  up,  she  would 
find  him  staring  at  her  over  the  top  of  his 
newspaper  as  though  he  were  speculating 
about  something,  weighing  her,  judging 
her  by  some  inner  measurement.  It  was 
rather  like  the  way  her  father  had  looked 
a  model  over  to  see  if  .  she  would  fit  his 
dream.  .\t  such  moments  Sylvester’s 
small  brown  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  an 
artist,  of  a  visionary.  They  embarrassed 
her  painfully.  What  was  it,  after  all,  that 
he  expected  of  her?  For  an  expectation 
of  some  kind  he  most  certainly  had,  and 
it  could  hardly  have  to  do  with  her  skill 
in  washing  dishes. 

SHE  asked  him  a  few  small  questions 
,  as  they  drew  near  to  Millings.  The 
strangeness  of  the  country  they  were  now 
running  through  excited  her  and  fired  her 
courage — these  orange-colored  cliffs,  these 
purple  buttes,  these  strange  twisting 
canons  with  their  fierce  green  streams. 

“Please  tell  me  about  Mrs.  Hudson  and 
your  daughters?”  she  asked. 

This  was  a  short  time  before  they  were 
to  9ome  to  Millings.  They  had  changed 
trains  at  a  big  bare  glaring  city  several 
hours  earlier,  and  were  now  in  a  small 
gritty  car  with  imitation  leather  seats. 
They  were  running  through  a  gorge,  and 
below  and  ahead  Sheila  could  see  the 
brown  plain  with  its  patches  of  snow, 
and,  like  a  large  group  of  red  toy  houses, 
the  town  of  Millings — far  away,  but  aston¬ 
ishingly  distinct  in  the  clear  air. 

Sylvester,  considering  her  question, 
turned  his  emerald  slowly. 

“The  girls  are  all  right,  Miss  Sheila. 
They’re  lookers.  I  guess  I’ve  spoiled  ’em 
some.  They’ll  be  crazy  over  you,  sort 
of  a  noo  pet  in  the  house,  eh?  I’ve  wired 
to  ’em.  They  must  be  hopping  up  and 
down  like  a  popper  full  of  corn.” 

“.\nd  Mrs.  Hudson?” 

Sylvester  grinned — the  wrinkle  cutting 
long  and  deep  across  his  lip.  “Well, 
ma’am,  she  ain’t  the  hopping  kind.”- 
\  few  minutes  later,  Sheila  discovered 
that  emphatically  she  was  not  the  hopping 
kind,  k  great  bony  woman  with  a  wide 
flat  handsome  face,  she  came  along  the 
station  platform,  kissed  Sylvester  with 
hard  lips,  and  stared  at  SheUa — the  stony 
stare  of  her  kind. 

“Babe  ran  the  Ford  down,  Sylly,”  she 
said  in  the  harshest  voice  Sheila  had  ever 
heard.  “Where’s  the  girl’s  trunk?” 

Sylvester’s  sallow  face  reddened.  He 
turned  quickly  to  Sheila. 

“Run  over  to  the  car  yonder.  Miss 
Sheila,  and  get  used  to  Babe,  while  I  kind 
of  take  the  edge  off  Momma.” 

Sheila  did  not  run.  She  walked  in  a 
peculiarly  light-footed  manner  which  gave 
her  the  look  of  a  proud  deer. 

Momma  was  taken  firmly  to  the  bag¬ 
gage  room,  where  it  would  seem  the  edge 
was  removed  with  difficulty,  for  Sheila 
waited  in  the  motor  with  Babe  for  half  an 
hour. 

Babe  hopped.  She  hopped  out  of  her 
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seat  at  the  wheel,  and  shook  Sheila’s 
and  told  her  to  “jump  right  in.” 

“Sit  by  me  on  the  way  home,  Sheila” 
Babe  had  a  tremendous  voice.  “And 
leave  the  old  folks  to  gossip  on  the  ^ck 
seat.  Gee,  you’re  different  from  what  I 
thought  you’d  be.  Ain't  you  small 
though?  You’ve  got  no  form.  Say,  Mill¬ 
ings  will  do  lots  for  you.  Isn’t  Pap  a 
character,  though?  Weren’t  you  tickled 
the  way  he  took  you  up?  Your  Poppa 
was  a  painter,  wasn’t  he?  Can  you  make 
a  picture  of  me?  I’ve  got  a  steady  that 
would  be  just  wild  if  you  could.” 

Sheila  sat  with  hands  clenched  in  her 
shabby  muff  and  smiled  her  moonlight 
smile.  She  was  giddy  with  the  int^- 
cating  heady  air,  with  the  brilliant  sunset 
light,  with  Babe’s  loud  cordiality.  She 
wanted  desperately  to  like  Babe;  she 
wanted  even  more  desperately  to  be 
liked.  She  w’as  in  an  unimaginable  panic 
now. 

Babe  was  a  splendid  young  animal, 
handsome  and  round  and  rosy,  her  body 
crowded  into  a  bright-blue  braid^  fur- 
trimmed  coat,  her  face  crowded  into  a 
tight  much-ornamented  veil,  her  head 
with  heavy  chestnut  hair  crowded  into  a 
cherry-colored  velvet  turban,  round  which 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  the  tail  of  some 
large  wild  beast.  Her  hands  were  ready 
to  burst  from  yellow  buckskin  gloves,  her 
feet  with  high  thick  insteps  from  their 
tight  thin  buttoned  boots,  even  her  legs 
shone  pink  and  plump  below  her  short 
skirt  through  silk  stockings  that  were 
threatened  at  the  seams. 

The  blue  of  her  eyes,  the  red  of  her 
cheeks,  the  white  of  her  teeth,  had  the 
look  of  being  uncontainahle,  too  full  to 
stay  where  they  belonged.  Her  voice 
was  a  riot  of  uncontrolled  vitality,  and 
as  though  to  use  up  a  little  of  aU  this 
superfluous  energy,  she  was  violently 
chewing  gum.  Except  for  an  occasional 
slight  smacking  sound,  it  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  interfere  with  speech. 

“There’s  Poppa  now,”  she  said  at  last. 
“Say,  Poppa,  you  two  sit  in  the  back. 
SheUa  and  I  are  having  a  fine  time. 
But  Poppa,  you  old  tin-horn,  what  did 
you  mean  by  saying  in  your  w  ire  that  she 
was  a  husky  girl?  Why,  she’s  got  the 
build  of  a  sage-brush  mosquito!  Look-a- 
here,  Sheila” — Babe  by  a  miracle  got  her 
plump  hand  in  and  out  of  a  pocket  and 
handed  a  telegram  to  her  new  friend— 
“Read  that  and  learn  to  know  Poppa!” 

Sylvester  laughed  rather  sheepishly 
as  SheUa  read : 

“.Am  bringing  home  artist’s  .A1  picture 
for  the  Aura  and  artist’s  .A1  daughter. 
Husky  girl.  WiU  help  Momma.” 

“WeU,”  said  Sylvester  apologetically, 
“she’s  one  of  the  wiry  kind,  aren’t  you, 
Miss  Sheila?” 

SheUa  was  struggling  with  an  attack  of 
hysterical  mirth.  She  nodded,  arid  put 
her  muff  before  her  mouth  to  hide  an 
uncontrollable  quivering  of  her  lips. 

Monuna  had  not  spoken.  Her  face  was 
red,  her  nostrils  opened  and  shut,  her  lips 
were  tight.  Sylvester,  however,  wm  in  a 
genial  humor.  He  leaned  forward  with  his 
arms  folded  along  the  back  of  the  front 
seat  and  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  MuF 
ings.  He  showed  Sheila  the  Garage,  the 
Post-Office  and  the  Trading  Company, 
and  suddenly  pressing  her  shoulder  with 
his  hand,  he  cracked  out  sharply— 
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“There’s  the  Aura,  girl!” 

His  eyes  were  again  those  of  the  artist 
and  the  visionary.  They  glowed. 

Sheila  turned  her  head.  They  were 
passing  the  double  door  of  the  saloon 
aftd  went  slowly  along  the  front  of  the 
hotel. 

It  stood  on  that  corner  where  the  Main 
Business  Street  intersects  with  the  Best 
Residence  Street.  Its  main  entrance 
opened  into  the  flattened  comer  of  the 
building  where  the  roof  rose  to  a  fan¬ 
tastic  facade.  For  the  rest  the  hotel  was 
of  yellowish  brick,  half  surrounded  by  a 
wo^en  porch  where  at  milder  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  wicker  chairs,  men  and 
women  were  always  rocking  with  the  air 
of  people  engaged  in  serious  work. 

.\t  such  friendlier  seasons,  by  the  curb 
was  always  a  weary- looking  Ford  car, 
from  which  grotesquely  arrayed  travelers 
from  near-by  towns  and  cities  were  de¬ 
scending,  cpvered  with  alkalidust:  faces, 
chiffon  veils,  spotted  silk  dresses,  high 
white  kid  boots,  dangling  purses  and  all; 
their  men  dust-powdered  to  a  wrinkled 
sameness  of  aspect.  .\t  this  time  of 
the  year  the  porch  was  deserted,  and 
the  only  car  in  sight  was  Hudson’s  own, 
which  wriggled  and  slipped  its  way 
courageously  along  the  rutted  dirty 
snow. 

.\round  the  comer  next  to  the  hotel 
stood  Hudson’s  home.  It  was  a  large 
house  of  tortured  architecture,  cupolas 
and  twisted  supports  and  strange  over¬ 
lapping  scallops  of  wood  painted  wavy 
green,  pinkish  red  and  j'ellow.  Its  win¬ 
dows  were  of  ever>'  size  and  shape,  and 
appeared  in  unreasonable,  impossible 
places — opening  enormous  mouths  on  tiny 
balconies  and  wicked  fan-shaped  eyes  in 
large  areas  of  blank  wall.  The  porch 
formed  a  sort  of  base  for  a  diminishing  pile 
of  balconies  with  twisted  posts  and  scalloped 
railings  like  embroider>’  patterns,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  up  to  a  last  final  ab¬ 
surdity  of  a  bird-cage  which  found  room 
for  itself  between  two  cupolas  under  the 
roof. 

Up  the  steps  of  the  porch  Mrs.  Hudson 
mounted  grimly,  followed  by  Babe.  Syl¬ 
vester  stayed  to  tinker  with  the  car,  and 
Sheila,  after  a  doubtful  tremulous  moment, 
went  slowly  up  the  icy  path  after  the  two 


SHE  stumbled  a  little  on  the  lowest  step, 
and  in  recovering  herself,  she  happened 
to  turn  her  head.  .\nd  so,  between  two 
slender  aspen  trees  that  grew  side  by  side 
like  white  captive  nxnnphs  in  Hudson’s 
yard,  she  saw  a  mountain-top. 

The  sun  had  set.  There  was  a  cr>'stal 
turquoise  translucency  behind  the  e.xquisite 
snowy  peak,  which  seemed  to  stand  there 
facing  God.  forgetful  of  the  world  behind  it, 
remote  and  reverent  and  most  serene  in 
the  light  of  His  glorj'.  .\nd  just  above 
where  the  turquoise  faded  to  pure  pale 
green,  a  big  white  star  trembled  as  though 
it  looked  from  God  to  man  through  tears. 
Sheila’s  heart  stopped  in  her  breast.  She 
stood  on  the  step  and  drew  breath,  throw¬ 
ing  back  her  veil.  \  flush  crept  up  into 
her  face.  She  felt  that  she  had  been 
traveling  all  her  life  toward  her  meeting 
with  this  mountain  and  this  star.  She 
felt  radiant  and  comforted. 

“How  beautiful!”  she  whispered. 
Sylvester  had  joined  her. 

“Finest  city  in  the  world,”  he  said. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
Moonshine 

Dickie  HUDSOX  pushed  from  him 
to  the  full  length  of  his  arm  the 
ledger  of  the  .\ura  Hotel,  tilted  his  chair 
back  from  the  desk,  and  leaning  far  over 
to  one  side,  set  the  needle  on  a  phonograph 
record,  pressed  the  starter  and  absorbed 
himself  in  rolling  and  lighting  a  cigaret. 
This  accomplished,  he  put  his  hands  behind 
his  head  and  gave  himself  up  to  complete 
enjqyment  of  the  music, 

"There,  dry  your  eyes, 

I  sympathize 

Just  as  a  mother  would — 

Give  me  your  hand; 

I  understand,  we're  ofl  to  slumberland. 

Tike  a  father,  like  a  mother,  like  a  sister, 
like  a  brother."  .  .  . 

Listening  to  this  melody  Dickie  Hudson’s 
face  under  the  gaslight  expressed  a  rapt 
and  spiritual  delight,  tender,  romantic, 
melancholy. 

He  was  a  slight,  undersized  youth,  very 
pale,  very  fair,  with  the  face  of  a  delicate 
boy.  He  had  large  near-sighted  blue  eyes, 
in  which  lurked  a  wistful  deprecatory 
smile,  a  small  chin  running  from  wide 
cheek-bones  to  a  point.  His  lips  w’ere 
sensitive  and  undecided,  his  nose  unformed, 
his  hair  soft  and  easily  ruffled.  There  were 
hard  blue  marks  under  the  long-lashed 
eyes,  an  unhealthy  pallor  in  his  cheeks,  a 
slight  unsteadiness  of  his  fingers. 

Dickie  held  a  position  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  hotel,  and  his  pale  innocent 
face  was  almost  as  familiar  to  its  patrons 
as  to  those  of  the  saloon  next  door — more 
familiar  to  both  than  it  was  to  Hudson’s 
“residence.”  Sometimes  for  weeks  Dickie 
did  not  strain  the  scant  welcome  of  his 
“folks.”  To-night,  however,  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  tempt  it.  .\fter  listening  to 
the  record,  he  strolled  over  to  the  saloon. 

Dickie  was  curious.  He  shared  Mill¬ 
ings’  interest  in  the  “young  lady  from 
Xoo  York.”  Shjmess  fought  with  a  sense 
of  adventure,  until  to-night,  a  night  fully 
ten  nights  after  Sheila’s  arrival,  the  cour¬ 
age  he  imbibed  at  the  bar  of  the  Aura 
gave  him  the  necessary  impetus.  He 
pulled  himself  up  from  his  elbow,  removed 
his  foot  from  the  rail,  straightened  his 
spotted  tie,  and  pushed  through  the  swing¬ 
ing  doors  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  a  moonlit  night,  as  still  and  pure  as 
anangel  of  .Annunciation — anight  that  car¬ 
ried  tall  silver  lilies  in  its  hands.  Above 
the  small  sleepy  town  w'ere  lifted  the 
circling  rim  of  mountains  and  the  w-eb  of 
blazing  stars.  Sylvester’s  son,  after  a 
few  crunching  steps  along  the  icy  pave¬ 
ment,  stopped  with  his  hand  against  the 
wall  and  stood,  not  quite  steadily,  his  face 
lifted.  The  whiteness  sank  through  his 
tainted  body  and  brain  to  the  undefiled 
child-soul.  The  stars  blazed  awe-fully 
to  Dickie,  and  the  mountains  were  awe- 
fully  white  and  high,  and  the  air  shat¬ 
tered  against  his  spirit  like  a  crystal  sword. 
He  stood  for  an  instant  as  though  on  a 
single  point  of  solid  earth,  and  looked 
giddily  beyond  earthly  barriers. 

His  lips  began  to  move.  He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  put  that  mystery,  that  emotion, 
into  words.  “It’s  w’hite,”  he  murmured, 
“and  sharp — burning — like — like — ”  his 
fancy  fumbled,  “like  the  inside  of  a  cold 
flame.”  He  shook  his  head.  That  did 
not  describe  the  marvelous  quality  of  the 
night.  And  yet — if  the  world  had  gone 


up  to  heaven  m  a  single  .streaming  point 
of  icy  fire  and  a  fellow  stood  in  it,  fr^ 
swept  up  out  of  a  fellow’s  body. 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  and  1^ 
were  possessed  by  the  wistful,  ap<Jo*tiic 
smile.  He  wished  he  were  not  tonnented 
by  this  queer  need  of  describing  his  sen¬ 
sations.  He  remembered  very  widJy  one 
of  the  many  occasions  when  it  had  roused 
his  father’s  anger.  Dickie,  standing  with 
his  hand  against  the  cold  bricks  (rf  the 
-Aura,  smiled  with  his  lips,  not  happih 
but  with  a  certain  amusement,  thinttn.! 
of  how  Sylvester’s  hand  had  cracked 
against  his  cheek  and  sent  all  his  thou^ts 
flying  like  broken  china.  He  had  been 

apologizing  for  his  slowness  over  an  errand 
something  about  leaves,  it  had  been— the 
leaves  of  those  aspens  in  the  yard— he 
had  told  his  father  that  they  had  been 
like  little  green  flames— he  had  stopped 
to  look  at  them.  “You  dam’  fool!”  Syl¬ 
vester  had  said  as  he  struck— “You  dam’ 
fool!”  Once,  when  a  stranger  asked  five- 
year-old  Dickie  his  name,  he  had  an¬ 
swered  innocently — “Dickie— dam-fool!” 

“They’ll  probably  put  it  on  my  tomb¬ 
stone,”  Dickie  concluded,  and  stung  by 
the  cold,  he  shrunk  into  his  coat  and 
stumbled  round  the  corner  of  the  street. 
The  reck  of  spirits  trailed  behind  hini 
through  the  purity,  like  a  soiled  rag. 

NO.  IS  Cottonwood  Avenue  was  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted.  Girlie  was  playing 
the  piano.  Babe’s  voice,  “sassing  Po;^,” 
was  audible  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  empty  street.  Her  laughter  slapped 
the  air.  Dickie  hesitated.  He  was  afraid 
of  them  all — of  Sylvester’s  small  brown 
eyes  and  hard  long  hands,  of  Babe’s  vigor, 
of  Girlie’s  mild  contemptuous  look,  of  his 
mother’s  gloomy  furtive  tenderness. 

Dickie  felt  a  sort  of  aching  and 
compassionate  dread  of  the  rough  awk¬ 
ward  caress  of  her  big  red  hand  against 
his  cheek.  .As  he  hesitated  the  door 
opened — a  blaze  of  light,  yellow  as  old 
gold,  streamed  into  the  blue  brilliance 
of  the  moon.  It  was  blotted  out,  and  a 
figure  came  quickly  down  the  steps.  It 
had  an  air  of  hurry  and  escape.  .After  just 
an  instant  of  hesitation,  it  turned  away 
from  Dickie  and  sped  up  the  wide  street. 

Dickie  named  it  at  once.  “Diat’s  the 
girl,”  he  said,  and  possessed  by  his  curiosity 
and  by  the  sense  of  adventure  which 
whisky  had  fortified,  he  began  to  walk 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction.  Out  there 
where  the  short  street  ended,  began  tfe 
steep  side  of  a  mesa.  The  snow  on  the 
road  that  was  graded  along  its  front  was 
packed  by  the  runners  of  slci^s,  but 
it  was  rough.  He  could  not  believe  the 
girl  meant  to  go  for  a  walk  alone. 

And  yet  would  she  be  out 
already,  she,  a  stranger?  At  tire  end 
the  street  the  small  determined  figure  (M 
not  stop;  it  went  on  a  little  more 
but  as  (iecidedly  as  ever,  up  tte  sl^ 
.Above  the  level  top  of  the  “r 
the  peak  that  looked  remote  from  Hud¬ 
son’s  yard  became  immediate. 
to  peer— to  lean  forward,  bright  as  » 
silver  helmet,  against  the 
Dickie  could  see  that  “the  girl  n 
with  her  head  tilted  back 
were  looking  at  the  sky.  Perhaps  i 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  winter  mgn 
had  brought  her  out.  Following  • 
up  the  hill  he  felt  a  sense  of  nearness, 
{Continued  on  page  93'> 
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THK  United  States  for  the 
thirty-fourth  time  faces  the 
serious  business  of  electing  a 
President  —  the  twenty-ninth 
since  Washington. 

It  has  always  been  a  serious 
business,  although  betimes  and  too  often 
it  has  been  dealt  with  lightly. 

But  it  k  the  most  serious  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  thk  generation  has  had  to  do.  It 
involves  a  decision  as  momentous  as  the 
one  which  created  the  United  States  a 
republic  rather  than  a  monarchy,  a  democ¬ 
racy  rather  than  an  aristocracy,  and 
named  for  the  first  national  head  a  man 
who  might  have  been,  and  who  had  spurned 
being,  a  king.  It  involves  a  deckion  as 
fateful  as  the  one  which,  threescore-and- 
ten  years  afterward,  elected  Lincoln,  and 
sulnnitted  to  the  red  arbitrament  of  civil 
war  the  issue  of  whether  the  republic 
should  go  on  or  dissolve  and  pass  as  a 
drem. 

An  epoch  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
took  its  date  from  what  we  did  in  1787. 
Another  began  with  what  we  did  in  1860. 
A  third  bides  its  beginning  according  to 
what  we  shall  do  in  thk  year  1920. 

Throughout  the  world  organized  so- 
«ty  k  at  grips  with  forces  whose  power 
it  can  not  measure.  Justice  k  suspected. 
Ancient  institutions  of  order  and  law  are 
flouted.  Awards  are  questioned.  In¬ 
dividual  rights  in  life  and  property  are 
denied.  The  doctrine  of  communal  owner¬ 
ship,  inclusive  of  women,  k  advanced. 
Organized  groups,  flaunting  the  crimson 
banners  of  anarchy  and  socialkm,  cry 
aloud  their  determination  to  impose  their 
will  on  the  majority  of  humanity. 

A  ^Vorl<l  Disturbed 

Governments,  good,  bad  and  indif- 

ferent,  old  and  new,  stand  challenged. 
Some  totter.  Some  have  fallen.  Russia, 
these  two  years  and  more  past,  has  been 
uthing  in  her  own  blood.  The  backwaters 
of  the  red  t  ide  lap  at  the  shores  of  Denmark 
Scandinavia.  Holland  builds  barbed- 
wire  fences  against  it.  the  while  the  cur- 
frats  of  the  Scheldt  trace  war  between 
hCT  and  Belgium.  Britain  compromises 
^  temporizes  with  minorities.  There 
BBtMial  law  in  Ireland.  Germany,  pre- 
tend^  to  rear  a  republic,  harkens 
thundering  hoofbeats  of  a  man  on 
®**back.  France  fears  to  lay  down  her 
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arms.  Austria,  with  a  plow  and  the  power 
to  man  it,  starves  for  the  want  of  the 
turning  of  a  furrow.  She  dreams  of 
Hapsburgs.  Her  lost  dominions  forsake 
work  to  pby  at  government-building. 
There  k  war  in  the  Balkans.  Egypt  k  a 
volcano.  Turkey  courts  a  Moslem  rk- 
ing  to  retain  Constantinople.  Every¬ 
where  in  Europe  labor  stands  with  its 
hands  in  its  pockets  glow'ering  at  what 
it  calk  capital.  Industry  rusts.  Such  k 
the  case  across  the  .Atlantic  and  in  the 
Near  East. 

China,  awakening  from  her  long  sleep, 
nurses  her  wrath  against  Japan  and  de¬ 
mands  the  return  of  Shantung.  Korea 
squirms  under  Japanese  domination.  Siam 
wants  her  elephant  out  in  the  sun.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  apprehending  the  encroachment  of 
Japan  and  rent  by  labor-unionkm  and 
strange  economic  doctrines,  k  in  a  night- 
sweat.  There  k  war  in  India.  Siberia, 
with  its  untold  riches  and  helpless,  ex¬ 
cites  the  Mikado’s  imagination.  But 
Bokhevkm  threatens  to  cross  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  the  Himalayas.  .And  Japan,  for 
all  of  her  Oriental  stoickm,  k  in  a  state 
of  nerves.  As  I  write  thk  she  k  settling 
the  terms  of  a  diplomatic  engagement 
with  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  the  Red  Plague.  Such  k 
the  case  across  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far 
East. 

In  the  United  States  our  past,  our  ex¬ 
perience,  our  most  precious  traditions,  the 
policies  through  which  we  have  preserved 
our  national  integrity  and  exerci^  power 
in  international  affairs,  stand  challenged 
by  a  school  of  thought  as  dominant  of 
spirit,  as  reckless  of  consequences  and  as 
bent  upon  a  deckion  as  the  forces  which 
in  the  dark,  red  sixties  asserted  the  right 
of  secession.  But  not  as  in  the  sixties 
k  thk  opposing  school  of  thought  con¬ 
fined  to  a  section.  It  is  spread  over 
the  entire  nation,  drawing  inspiration 
from  all  classes  of  the  population.  It 
proposes  abandonment  of  the  great  rule 
of  conduct  laid  down  by  Washington 
which  has  kept  us  free  of  entangling  al¬ 
liances  and  foreign  influences.  It  pro¬ 
poses  instead  participation  in  a  super¬ 
sovereignty  rule  of  the  world,  divesting 
the  nation  of  its  character  of  free  agency. 
It  proposes  abrogation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  proposes  an  internation¬ 
alization  of  lalwr  and  nationalization  of 
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industry,  or,  in  precise  terms,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  guild  socialism.  It  proposes 
a  new  dktribution  of  wealth,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  or  by  operation  of  economic  law, 
but  by  a  process  of  legklative  confiscation. 

Thk  school  of  thought  in  its  relation  to 
American  affairs  has  a  definite  and  easily 
traced  hktory.  It  began  on  the  sand- 
lots  of  San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  Den- 
nk  Kearney.  Down  the  years  since  the 
seventies  it  has  played  a  part  in  the  schemes 
and  machinations  of  all  parties.  It  has 
fed  on  exploitation  within  and  without, 
on  personal  ambitions,  on  the  ambitions 
of  ideas,  on  the  selflshness  of  privileged  in¬ 
terests.  on  every  occasion  of  economic  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  beginning  of  its  cohesion 
may  be  dated  in  the  nineties,  when  Coxey 
and  hk  “army”  marched  on  Washington. 

“Xke  XtreskoU  of  a  Revolution” 

DURIN G  the  next  decade  it  entered  upon 
the  development  of  a  universal  con¬ 
sciousness.  Under  the  tutelageof  European 
revolutionaries,  attracted  by  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  utilizing  the  leverage  of  its 
forces  in  the  furtherance  of  their  own  vari¬ 
ous  selfkh,  racial  and  national  ambitions, 
the  ilk  of  all  humanity  were  translated  into 
.American  ilk.  From  1900  to  1910,  with 
imported  or  fugitive  revolutionaries  now 
dominant,  it  stood  in  the  gateways  of  the 
United  States,  welcoming  and  absorbing 
the  hordes  of  immigrants  fleeing  from 
transatlantic  repression  and  injustice  and 
racial  prejudice.  It  reported  to  them  a 
land  no  better  than  those  from  which  they 
were  emigrants,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  believed  the  message  to  be  true.  The 
fires  under  the  melting-pot  went  out,  but 
the  .American  people  as  a  whole,  intent 
upon  their  own  aflairs.  failed  to  observe 
the  fact.  .And  suddenly,  in  1913,  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  a  former  uni¬ 
versity  president,  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  hktorian,  asked: 

“W'Ay  are  we  in  the  presence,  why  are  we 
at  the  threshold  of  a  revolution?" 

.And  answering  hk  own  question  he  said: 
"America  is  not  a  place  of  which  it  can  be 
said,  as  it  used  to  be,  that  a  man  may  choose 
his  oum  calling  and  pursue  it  just  as  far  as 
his  abilities  enable  him  to  pursue  it.  .  . .  IVe 
are  in  a  new  world  struggling  under  old 
laws." 

The  forces  of  which  we  have  attempted 
no  more  than  a  sketch  found  themselves 
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indorsed  and  justified  by  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  in  the  land.  Their  vague  long¬ 
ings,  their  spirit  of  unrest,  their  sense  of 
injustice,  stood  forth  embodied  in  a  rhet¬ 
oric  which  captured  the  imagination. 
“The  New  Freedom”  became  their  gospel, 
their  credo. 

Since  then  this  school  of  thought  has 
been  a  Frankenstein  in  our  midst.  In  the 
guise  of  organized  minorities  it  has  im¬ 
posed  legislation  upon  the  masses  of  the 
jjeople  against  their  will. 

It  has  obstructed  govenment.  It  has 
menaced  public  officials  or  destroyed  their 
careers  and  their  usefulness.  It  has  defied 
the  courts.  It  has  evaded  their  lawful 
orders  and  injunctions.  It  has  throttled 
industry.  It  has  destroyed  industry.  It 
has  violated  contracts.  It  has  debauched 
organized  labor.  It  has  invaded  the  halls 
of  the  Congress  and  under  the  menace  of 
star\dng  the  nation  wrought  its  desires. 
It  has  set  the  expressed  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  naught.  It  preaches  sovietism. 
It  preaches  bolshevism.  It  preaches  nulli¬ 
fication  of  the  Constitution.  It  classifies 
this  government  as  one  with  all  the  rest. 
It  imports  the  ills  of  all  Europe  for  its 
texts  and  urges  the  isms  of  Germany  for 
cures.  Such  is  the  case  at  home. 

TKe  Election  Issues 

That  case  translated  into  the  primal 
domestic  issues  upon  which  a  decision 
must  be  rendered  next  November 
stands: 

1.  Reaffirmation  or  denial  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  democracy,  rule  by  ma¬ 
jority. 

2.  Reaffirmation  or  denial  of  the  principle 
of  equality  in  law,  equality  in  opportunity, 
equality  in  priN-ilege,  equality  in  duty,  equal¬ 
ity  in  responsibility. 

3.  Reaffirmation  or  denial  of  the  rights  of 
property. 

4.  Reaffirmation  or  denial  that  freemen 
inherit  inalienable  rights  of  self-defense,  of 
choosing  the  form  of  labor  which  pleases 
them  and  of  enjoying  whatever  rewards  ac¬ 
crue  from  that  labor. 

5.  Denial  or  affirmation  of  the  right  of  any 
group  or  organized  minority  of  the  px>pulation 
to  strike  against  the  public  safety  or  public 
comfort  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  Denial  or  affirmation  of  the  right  of 
any  individual  or  corporate  employer  to  lock 
out  workers  as  a  means  of  p>enalization. 

7.  Denial  or  affirmation  of  the  right  of 
employer  and  employees,  individually  or  col- 
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lectively,  to  stand  ap>art  in  disagreement,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  interest. 

The  case  translated  into  national  and 
international  issues  stands: 

1.  .Abandonment  of  or  adherence  to  the 
piolicy  of  seeking  and  extending  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  all  recognized  gov'emments  and 
entering  into  entangling  relations  with  none. 

2.  Reaffirmation  or  abrogation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Monroe. 

3.  Affirmation  or  denial  of  the  projwsition 
that  the  United  States  must  be  untrammeled 
and  self-sustaining  if  it  is  to  serve  the  future 
as  it  has  the  past. 

Those  issues  will  crystallize  in  the  man 
whom  we  are  to  elect  President.  No  mat¬ 
ter  who  he  may  be  he  must  face  them. 
He  can  not  evade  them.  His  party  can 
not  evade  them.  .\s  the  leader  of  his 
party  he  must  give  utterance  to  unequivo¬ 
cal  affirmation  or  negation  of  each  one  of 
them.  And  as  he  answers  he  will  compjose 
or  fail  to  compwse  his  warrant  as  Chief 
Executive — the  warrant  which  the  nation 
will  sign  on  November  4,  1920. 

.And  what  of  this  man  who  will  be  the 
twenty-ninth  President  of  the  United 
States?  What  of  his  character?  W'hat 
of  his  vision?  Wffiat  of  his  equipment? 
W'hat  of  his  ambition?  W'hat  of  his  hu¬ 
man  qualities?  Wffiat  of  his  pxtssible 
identity? 

The  times  call  for  a  man  as  resolute  as 
W'ashington,  as  jjatient  as  Lincoln,  as 
modem  as  Roosevelt — a  man  who  knows 
the  facts  of  history;  a  man  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised;  a  man  who  believes  in  the  destiny 
of  democracy;  a  man  who  can  get  on  with 
men;  a  man  who  can  take  counsel  and 
give  counsel;  a  man  who  knows  for  a  truth 
that  no  man  builds  alone;  a  man  who  hates 
injustice;  a  man  who  understands  that 
the  weak  can  not  be  strengthened  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  strong;  a  man  who  knows 
that  time  is  the  essence  of  all  human 
achievement;  a  man  who  knows  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  not  statute  law ;  a  man  who  w'ould 
risk  being  called  a  demagog  and  not  be 
a  demagog;  a  man  who  would  risk  be¬ 
ing  “as  revolutionary  as  science”  or  “as 
reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table;” 
a  man  whose  word  is  a  bond;  a  man  who 
believes  that  work  is  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse;  a  man  who  knows  that  poverty  can 
be  as  predatory  as  wealth ;  a  man  who  can 
be  as  simple  as  a  little  child  with  the  simple, 
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and  as  guileful  as  the  devil  with  forces 
which  would  undo  his  country;  a  man  wlk> 
would  try  to  have  his  count  r>'  right  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  but  who  will  stand  by 
his  country,  right  or  wrong,  against  all 
the  world;  a  man  who  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  rendered  humanity  a 
large  service  and  has  larger  ser\’ices  to 
render;  a  man  who  believes  in  .American 
institutions  and  who  would  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  and  all  he  px)ssesses  to  preserve  them; 
a  man  who  will  obey  the  law  and  who  will 
exact  obedience  to  the  law;  a  man  who 
will  not  capitulate  to  clamor;  a  man  with¬ 
out  ears  for  the  siren  voices  of  sj)ecial 
privilege  and  wilful  minorities;  a  man  who 
contemplates  our  past  not  as  a  guttering 
lamp  of  failure,  but  as  a  blazing  torch 
lighting  the  way  toward  the  future,  re¬ 
newing  faith  in  the  fair  destiny  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  of  the  jx-ople,  by  all  of  the 
people! 


Ttc  Man  for  tKe  Job 

AA'EAR’S  work,  a  year’s  listening,  a 
year’s  going  alx)ut  the  country  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  at  public  opinion,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  that  paragraph.  1  have  tried 
to  limn  no  superman.  I  have  simply  put 
in  type  the  sort  of  man  the  great  mass  of 
sturdy  .American  citizenship,  regardless  of 
ptarty  allegiance,  yearns  to  see  on  the  job. 
I  found  him  by  mingling  with  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  men  and  women  in  evei^’  walk  of 
life  and  representing  ever>-  section  of  the 
Union.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  you,  wto 
happien  to  be  reading  this,  if  you  think  in 
American  terms,  frame  in  your  vision. 
.Analyze  the  elements  of  his  compxrsilion. 
There  is  not  a  supjer-quality  among  them. 
It  is  wholly  of  the  stuff  which  has  accom¬ 
plished  success  in  every  notably  large  .Ameri¬ 
can  business  and  enterprise.  But  this  man 
is  not  going  to  be  the  candidate  of  either 
pjolitical  party  unless  public  opinion  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months  asserts  itself  m 
unmistakable  tones.  In  the  indent 
but  forceful  language  of  Tammany  Hall, 
the  American  pjeople  are  going  to  have 
something  else  “handed  to  ’em,”  u  they 
don’t  get  busy. 

A'our  eye  will  have  picked  this  up  ® 
Everybody’s  about  the  middle  of  March. 
About  ten  weeks  after  that  the  Repub  - 
cans  will  have  met  and  named  their  can¬ 
didate.  They  meet  on  June  eighth 
Chicago.  By  about  July  fourth. 
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Democrats  will  have  named  their  candi¬ 
date.  They  meet  on  June  twenty-eighth 
in  San  Francisco.  Time’s  short! 

Mingle  with  the  pundits  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  and  listen.  They  are  not 
thinking  of  a  man  as  resolute  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  patient  as  Lincoln,  as  modern 
as  Roosevelt.  They  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  times  which  produced  our  Polks 
and  Pierces  and  Fillmores.  They  are  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  1884  and  1888  and  1896. 
They  talk  ponderously  of  social  justice 
and  reconstruction.  They  propose  pro¬ 
grams  of  platitudes,  not  solutions.  The 
hict  that  the  world  has  been  at  war  for 
five  yeats  seems  to  enter  into  their  cal¬ 
culations  only  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
guess  the  most  plausible  way  to  appeal  to 
the  so-called  “soldier  vote.”  They  count 
on  being  able  to  please  the  “woman  vote.” 
They  are  thinking  that  the  Republican 
Domination  will  be  equivalent  to  election 
and  that  the  candidate  should  be  “a 
business  man.”  Ask  them  to  name  him, 
and  they  hesitate,  then  whisper: 

“It  is  our  business  to  elect,  not  select.” 

Pressed,  they  answer: 

“A  President  something  of  McKinley’s 
type  would  be  desirable.  A  man,  of 
course,  with  an  understanding  of  what 
Roosevelt  meant  by  a  square  deal.” 

I  heard  that  first  in  Washington  among 
a  group  seated  under  a  painting  of  the 
late  Mark  Hanna.  As  it  fell  from  the 
pundit’s  lips,  I  happened  to  glance  at 
the  painting.  I  am  given  to  few  illusions, 
but  I  shall  always  carry  the  impression 
that  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio  smiled. 

Tke  R.epul)K  can  Canditlates 

'HE  men  foremost  in  their  thoughts  and 
who  would  please  their  desires  most 
are  (^vemor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Harding,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Watson,  of 
Indiana.  Mark  the  geographical  location. 
The  candidates  of  whom  they  are  not  think- 
^  are  former  President  Taft,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  General  W’ood,  Coolidge, 
of  Massachusetts,  Poindexter,  of  Wash- 
^on,  Johnson,  of  California,  Borah,  of 
1^0,  Cummins,  of  Illinois,  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  Sproul  and  Knox,  of  Penn- 
flwania,  .\llen,  of  Kansas,  and  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  .\nd  for  the  sake  of  a  cu- 
group  let  it  be  said  that  they  have 
Herbert  Hoover  card-indexed  as  a  Dem- 
®crat,  and  not  a  Republican. 


Now  for  a  moment  mingle  with  the 
pundits  of  the  Democratic  party.  They 
are  saying  a  lot  of  things  among  them¬ 
selves,  about  themselves,  and  particu¬ 
larly  about  those  in  the  party  who  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  pass,  which  are 
not  printable.  They  are  hopeless.  They 
realize  that  this  generation  and  not  pos¬ 
terity  votes  this  year.  The  shadow  of 
Wilson  is  over  all.  When  it  shifts  now 
and  then,  it  is  only  to  disclose  Bryan. 

So  far  as  the  important  party  manip¬ 
ulators  are  concerned  they  are  dealing 
with  present  facts  only  in  the  light  of 
what  the  situation  may  be  in  1924.  •■Vnd 
a  factor  that  they  can’t  exclude  from  their 
calculations  is  that  Woodrow  Wilson  will 
be  President  of  the  United  States  until 
midnight  of  March  third,  1921.  What  he 
may  say  or  do  as  the  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  that  time  no 
Democrat  can  pr^ct.  It  is  conceded  to 
be  a  possibility,  in  view  of  his  contemptu¬ 
ous  opinion  for  precedent,  that  he  may  de¬ 
mand  a  third-term  nomination,  asserting 
that  he  holds  a  warrant  from  the  “silent 
masses”  of  his  party,  after  the  fashion 
that  he  asserted  that  he  held  a  warrant 
from  the  “silent  masses”  of  the  American 
people  when  he  took  himself  to  Paris 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  mankind.  And 
there  are  not  a  few  Democratic  chiefs 
who  feel  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
solution  to  let  him  and  not  the  party 
“take  the  count”  next  November.  But 
in  their  partizanship  these  men  forget 
that  the  party  has  a  score  to  pay  no 
matter  who  may  lead  it.  It  can  not  evade 
responsibility  for  the  things  it  has  done 
or  the  things  it  has  permitted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  do  simply  by  nominating  him  and 
his  covenant  by  acclamation.  It  can  not, 
on  the  morning  of  November  fifth,  shrive 
itself  by  saying,  “Wilson  did  it.” 

Despite  these  circumstances  and  despite 
the  disintegrating  uncertainty  in  the 
Democratic  ranks  occasioned  by  inability 
to  make  a  guess  as  to  where  the  White 
House  cat  will  jump,  those  in  direct  charge 
of  the  party  organization  are  going  through 
the  motions  of  their  game  and  making 
pretense  of  playing  politics.  For  public 
consumption  they  repeat  the  pxarrotism 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  select,  but 
eUct  whom  the  party  shall  nominate.  They 
utter  it,  too,  without  a  smile,  although 
the  followers  of  Mc.\doo,  Marshall  and 


Daniels  at  the  moment  are  questioning 
their  good  faith.  The  friends  of  this  trio 
feel  there  is  too  much  of  a  Palmer  flavor 
to  the  organization  handlers’  activity. 

As  many  booms,  boomets  and  boom- 
lets  have  developed  in  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  writing  as  in  the  Republican. 
Among  the  defined  booms  are  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  the  President’s  son-in- 
law,  William  Gibbs  Mc.Adoo,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Marshall,  Josephus  Daniels,  Attorney- 
General  .Alexander  Mitchell  Palmer,  James 
M.  Cox,  Ohio’s  governor,  and  James  Wat¬ 
son  Gerard,  of  New  York.  .Among  the 
boomets  are  United  States  Senator 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  .Alabama,  Champ 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State.  .Among  the  boomlets 
are  Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Secretary  of 
W'ar,  United  States  Senator  Atlee  Pom- 
erene,  of  Ohio,  United  States  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  Latham  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  United 
States  Senator  GUbert  Monnell  Hitch¬ 
cock,  newspaper  publisher,  of  Nebraska, 
and  Edward  M.  House,  statesman,  of 
Texas. 

XKe  Democratic  List 

E  HAVE  set  down  every  name  in  that 
list  in  all  seriousness.  If  some  of 
those  mentioned  stir  Everybody’s  readers 
to  mirth,  hold  the  facts  which  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  report  responsible,  and  not 
any  spirit  of  satire  or  irony  on  our  part. 
To  a  man,  every  one  of  them  and  the 
friends  of  every  one  of  them  believe  that 
he  b  of  the  stuff  which  b  needed  to  get  the 
feet  of  the  United  States  firmly  back  on 
earth,  and  show  Europe  the  way  to  walk, 
to  help  her  to  walk  again  without  a  crutch. 
Under  the  party  circumstances,  any  one 
of  the  gentlemen  may  be  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  .Anything  may  happen  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  of  the  sort  that  June 
will  see  staged.  But,  and  excluding  the 
miraculous  and  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  cal¬ 
culation,  and  the  possibility  that  Herbert 
Hoover  may  discover  that  he  b  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  provide  the  compromise  of  a 
Kilkenny  ruction,  what  may  be  jeason- 
ably  expected  to  happen  b  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  following:  Palmer,  Cox, 
McAdoo,  Marshall,  Bryan  or  Underwood. 

We  shall  return  to  them,  but  mean¬ 
while  let  the  light  be  shifted  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  potential 
Republican  booms. 
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Governor  Cahnn  Coolidgt  of  Maseackusette. 

General  Leonard  Wood  became  a  na¬ 
tional  political  factor,  per  se,  if  not  a 
presidential  potentiality,  when,  in  the 
fall  of  1914,  he  took  his  official  life  and 
career  in  his  hands  and  stood  forth  to 
awaken  the  nation  to  an  understanding 
of  its  military  helplessness.  His  indorse¬ 
ment  by  Roosevelt,  his  indorsement  by 
the  virile  manhood'  of  the  United  States, 
his  persistence  in  truth-telling  despite 
the  <^^x>sition,  the  humiliations,  the  pun¬ 
ishments  and  the  menaces  of  a  pacifist 
and  cloud-rolling  administration,  set  to¬ 
ward  him  a  tide  of  public  sentiment  which 
events  have  increased  and  not  lessened  in 
volume. 

General  Leonard  ^^ood 

He  IS  as  much  of  a  popular  hero,  as 
large  a  symbol  of  opposition  to  the 
Wilsonian  idea  of  government,  as  in  the  dark 
days  of  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Purroy  Mitchel 
and  he  were  the  only  antidotes  for  the 
poisonous  doctrines  that  the  deliberate 
and  belligerent  sinking  of  American  mer¬ 
chantmen  should  occasion  no  excitement, 
that  the  limitation  of  American  commerce 
by  British  orders  in  council  and  German 
manifestoes  of  proscription  were  things  to 
be  settled  by  frank  and  open  discussion, 
that  we  were  not  affected  in  the  slightest 
d^ee  by  the  German  dictum  that  sup¬ 
posedly  sacred  international  agreements 
were  only  scraps  of  paper,  that  we  were 
impregnable  to  attack  or  design,  that  we 
ne^  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
world  war  except  in  so  far  as  making  what 
we  could  out  of  it  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  trade  opportunities  which  would 
attend  its  cessation,  that  the  American 
people  were  too  proud  to  fight,  that  the 
wanton  murder  of  .\merican  men  and 
women  and  little  children  was  a  matter 
to  be  arbitrated! 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  dead.  John  Pur¬ 
roy  Mitchel  is  no  more.  Leonard  Wood 
survives.^  And  to  him  the  living  credit 
runs  for  having  made  the  spirit  of  the 
country  ready  against  the  declaration  of 
war,  which  finally  was  wrung  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
world’s  travail. 

The  General’s  active  and  militant  sup¬ 
porters  have  kept  much  of  the  Wood  senti¬ 
ment  from  hardening  into  conviction  that 
he  is  the  most  available  candidate.  In 


WtJham  Jennings  Bryan. 

promulgating  his  personification  of  the 
Roosevelt  tradition  and  stressing  the 
latest  phase  of  his  career,  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  the  fine  record  of  public 
service  which  he  had  piled  up  prior  to 
1914.  They  have  failed  to  exhibit  him 
as  the  capable  administrator  who  trans¬ 
formed  Cuba  into  a  fimctioning  fact  and 
contributed  the  Philippines  to  progress. 
They  have  failed  to  e^ibit  his  tasks  as 
a  general,  conunanding  in  turn  the  East¬ 
ern,  Southeastern  and  Central  Depart¬ 
ments,  to  have  been  administrative  jobs 
rather  than  military  ones. 

They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
bears  the  approval  not  only  of  Roosevelt, 
but  of  McKinley  and  Cleveland  as  well. 
They  have  persisted  in  seeking  to  evoke 
interest  by  furthering  the  idea  of  martyr¬ 
dom  in  connection  with  his  being  kept 
from  the  battle-line  overseas,  forgetting 
that  those  who  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
e.xisting  un-.\merican  order  of  thin^  are 
actuated  by  a  somewhat  larger  motive 
than  the  satisfaction  of  a  grudge  against 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  his  party.  Martyrs 
are  interesting  to  read  about  a  long  while 
afterward,  but  it  is  a  business  that  hardly 
pays  a  dividend  in  times  when  it  is  even 
questioned  that  Joan  of  .\rc  was  burned 
at  the  stake. 

However,  as  the  year  opened  the  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood  boom  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
substantial  afloat  in  Republican  waters — 
that  is,  substantial  from  the  point  of  view 
of  having  a  perfected  organization  to  sus- 
stain  it,  and  also  from  having  assumed  pro¬ 
portions  of  formidability  sufficient  to  draw 
attack.  In  November  the  General  won 
over  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  in  the 
South  Dakota  preferential  primaries.  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  October  9, 
1860,  in  all  likelihood  will  present  him  to 
the  convention  as  her  favorite  son. 

The  powers  that  be  in  the  Republican 
party  shy  at  General  Wood’s  candidacy 
from  three  particular  px>ints  of  view.  They 
fear  that  the  four  million  of  demobolized 
officers  and  men,  fed  up  with  their  war  ex- 
pierience  and  the  Regular  Army  method  of 
doing  things,  are  not  going  to  be  any  time 
this  year  in  the  mood  to  differentiate  as 
between  General  Wood  and  his  Regular 
Army  uniform.  Neither  the  two  mfllion 
who  ^t  across  nor  the  two  million  who 
were  in  readiness  to  go  when  the  d6b4cle 
came  are  shouting  for  universal  military 
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training.  General  Wood  stands  for  noth¬ 
ing  if  he  does  not  stand  for  universal 
service,  and  the  adoption  at  the  earliest 
pxissible  moment  of  a  sound  and  definite 
military  pxilicy.  Again  the  piowers  shy  at 
the  General  on  account  of  his  age.  He 
will  be  sixty  years  old  next  October,  and 
they  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  Resi¬ 
dent  to  serve  eight  years  and  not  four. 
Again  they  shy  at  his  limp,  but  let  any  one 
of  those  who  entertain  concern  on  this 
score  take  the  field  with  him,  astride  or 
afoot,  and  they  will  change  their  opinion. 
General  Wood  physically  is  a  marvd,  but 
on  an  actuarial  basis  this  is  discounted. 

The  availability  of  Frank  Orren  Lowden 
is  urged  by  his  following  on  the  ground  of 
a  mc^em  and  businesslike  administiation 
as  governor  of  Illinois.  It  has  been  a 
good  administration,  but  no  better  than 
twenty  others  which  could  be  named. 
The  sentiment  of  which  he  is  the  magnet 
originated  in  the  Central  West.  Toward 
the  end  of  1919  well-defined  Lowden  eddies 
and  swirls  began  to  appiear  in  those  politi¬ 
cal  streams  in  the  East,  notable  for  their 
habitation  by  the  Old  Guard.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  he  was  served  up  as  the  pike  de  rt- 
sistance  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York.  It  was  a 
gathering  disposed  to  be  espieciaUy  re¬ 
ceptive  and  kindly  to  Governor  Lowden. 
He  was  expiected  to  say  something  defimte 
as  to  the  problems  addressing  the  natiom 
He  said  nothing.  He  proved  the  anti¬ 
climax  to  John  J.  Carroll,  the  little  two- 
fisted  Democratic  fighting  governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Governor  Lowden  of  Illmoifl 

OWDEN  is  an  accessible,  kindly,  human 
sort  who  gets  on  with  men  for  the  most 
pjart,  making  no  dramatic  enemies  and 
holding  friends,  and  he  hails  from  a  pivotal 
state.  He  was  bom,  a  son  of  famer  folk, 
January  26,  1861,  at  Sunrise  City,  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  youth  was  a  hard  scrabble. 
Those  early  struggles  have  tempiered  his 
character  gently.  He  was  gradual^  from 
the  Iowa  State  University  as  valedictonM 
of  the  class  of  1887.  He  practised  1^^  ® 
Chicago  from  then  until  1906.  In  1896 
he  married  Florence,  a  daughter  of  George 
M.  Pullman,  the  piarlor  and  sleeping  car 
magnate.  In  1898  he  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment, 
Illinois  National  Guard.  In  1899  he  was 
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professor  of  law  in  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Above  all  things,  Lowden  has  been  regu¬ 
lar.  The  party  harness  has  never  galled 
him.  In  1900  McKinley  offered  him  the 
fiist  assbtantship  to  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  He  declined  it.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  about  playing  second  fiddle.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions 
of  1900  and  1904,  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  from  1904 
to  1912  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  which  directed  the  campaigns 
of  1904  and  1908.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
by  the  thirteenth  Illinois  district  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  R.  R.  Hitt.  In  1907  and  1909 
he  was  reelected.  In  1916  he  was  elected 
governor  by  a  decisive  majority  of  139,881, 
restoring  Illinois  to  the  Republican  column. 
But  at  that  he  polled  62,489  votes  less 
than  Hughes. 

Senator  Harding  a  Career 

Next  we  come  to  Senator  Warren  G- 
Harding  of  Ohio,  who,  like  Lowden, 
fulfills  the  McKinley  tradition.  The  powers 
that  be,  in  November  last,  frankly  nodded 
their  approval  when,  after  considerable 
hacking  and  filling,  the  Senator  announced 
his  candidacy.  His  party  REGUL.ARITY 
must  be  spelled  in  capitals.  He  was  a 
runner-up  for  the  nomination  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  pericxi  of  1916,  but,  with  others, 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  Hughes  wave, 
and  Roosevelt’s  opposition.  Before  the 
convention  met  that  year  he  had  run  his 
race  and  retired.  But  his  party  impor¬ 
tance  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  ^osen  both  as  temporary  and 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
urd  as  the  one  to  give  utterance  to  the 
hey-note  speech  of  the  campai^. 

Senator  Harding  has  been  implicated 
m  Ohio  politics  since  1884,  when  he  went 
mto  the  newspaper  business  in  his  home 
town  of  Marion.  He  will  be  fifty-five 
y*>rs  old  this  year.  He  was  bom  at  Cor- 
^  Monow  County,  Ohio,  November 
-)  1^.  His  people  were  farmers.  His 
"®yh^  was  another  hard  scrabble.  He 
^^’t  above  earning  a  quarter  herding 
“phots’  cows.  He  negotiated  his  three 
the  “d^trict  skule.”  From  his 
’®®t«nth  to  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
*^udent  in  Ohio  Central  College  at  Iberia, 
institution  long  since  defunct. 
“®*after  he  taught  school  for  a  year. 
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then  studied  law  for  another  year,  making 
ends  meet  the  while  as  a  collector  and 
insurance  agent.  .At  nineteen  he  found 
his  mitier  in  the  newspaper  game,  play¬ 
ing  in  turn  the  r61e  of  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Evening  News  or  The 
Star  at  Marion..  The  late  Senator  Joseph 
B.  Foraker  was  one  of  his  political  mentors. 
In  1891  Harding  married  Florence,  a 
daughter  of  Amos  H.  Kling,  a  Marion 
County  banker  and  citizen  of  parts. 

He  was  in  the  Ohio  Senate  from  1900  to 
1904.  In  1903  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  Herrick.  He 
makes  friends  for  keeps.  He  remained 
true  to  Foraker  until  the  Standard  Oil 
blow-up  of  1909  snuffed  out  the  light'of 
Foraker’s  star.  The  following  year,  run¬ 
ning  for  governor,  he  lost  Ohio  to  the 
Democrats  by  a  plurality  of  100,377 
votes.  The  nomination  went  to  him  as 
a  compromise  between  the  Progressives 
and  the  Old  Liners.  Ever  since,  for  some 
reason,  he  has  been  considered  as  a  man 
in  whom  the  two  elements  in  the  party 
can  fuse.  Nevertheless,  he  took  sides  with 
Taft  against  T.  R.  In  1912  he  attacked 
Roosevelt  bitterly  and  viciously  in  his 
newspaper,  and  carried  his  feeling  against 
him  on  to  the  convention  floor.  But  in 
1914  he  won  his  seat  in  the  Senate  by  100,- 
000  majority.  Still,  two  years  later  Ohio 
went  Democratic  by  a  presidential  plu¬ 
rality  of  89,503.  California  elected  Wil¬ 
son.  Ohio  defeated  Hughes.  Hence  Ohio’s 
imjwrtance. 

Late  in  1906  or  early  in  1907  Senator 
Harding  went  to  Oyster  Bay,  and  some¬ 
where  on  Sagamore  Hill  he  and  T.  R. 
buried  the  hatchet.  This  rapproche¬ 
ment  was  permanent.  It  was  signally 
marked  in  February,  1917,  when  during 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  revenue  bill, 
Harding  said:  “If  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  been  President,  the  Lusitania  would 
never  have  been  simk.  We  would  be 
living  under  guarantees  of  peace  to-day, 
rather  than  trembling  on  the  verge  of  war.” 
It  was  he  who,  upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
having  knowledge  of  the  demoralization 
of  the  French,  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  creation  of  four  volunteer 
infantry  divisions  which  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  T.  R..to  have  gone  to  France  as 
a  division  commander. 

Harding's  course  in  the  Senate  since  he 
entered  it  in  1915  has  been  in  keeping 


with  sound  American  traditions.  In  Ohio 
and  through  the  Central  West  he  is  rated 
as  an  orator.  But  he  has  had  the  wisdom 
since  going  to  Washington  not  to  try  to 
live  up  to  that  reputation.  Belasco  would 
cast  him  as  an  approved  .American  states¬ 
man  type.  Thus  he  speaks: 

“In  our  mighty  development  we  have  added 
to  the  perils  of  which  Washington  warned. 
The  danger  has  not  been  in  (larty  association, 
but  in  party  appeal  or  surrender  to  faction- 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  pro¬ 
fessional — each  seeking  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own. 

“If  popular  government  is  to  survive,  it 
must  grant  exact  justice  to  all  men  and  fear 
none. 

“If  we  must  have  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
or  hateful  autocracy  on  the  other,  I  chcose 
autocracy. 

“I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  break  the 
heart  of  the  world  to  make  this  covenant 
right,  or  at  least  free  from  perils  which  would 
endanger  our  own  independence.  But  it  were 
better  to  witness  this  rhetorical  tragedy  than 
destroy  the  soul  of  this  great  Republic. 

“Nobody  is  going  to  shut  up.  Democracy 
does  not  demand  such  a  surrender.” 

Indiana  s  Favorite  Son 

He  can  say  things  about  Wilsonismand 
other  isms,  a  quarter  of  which  uttered 
by  Lodge  or  Borah  or  Johnson  or  Lenroot 
have  made  and  make  the  .Adminstration 
forces  foam,  and  occasion  no  personal  ran¬ 
cor.  He  can  say  such  things  as  “The 
President’s  statement  that  .America  en¬ 
tered  the  war  for  democracy  has  been  a 
lie  since  the  beginning,”  or  “The  world 
to-day,  trembling  from  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism,  owes  a  good  part  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties  to  W'oodrow  Wilson,”  and  then  go 
out  with  Hitchcock,  the  minority  leader, 
to  play  golf.  More  often  he  is  to  be  found 
in  Hitchcock’s  or  some  other  Democratic 
crony’s  office  than  in  his  own. 

The  Southern  elements  in  the  Congress, 
admitting  the  strong  likelihood  of  the 
next  President  being  a  Republican,  would 
prefer  Harding.  They  feel  that  he  would 
make  the  paying  of  the  score  a  little  less 
hard.  The  ^uth  knows  full  well  that  it 
is  not  going  to  be  forgotten  that  it  saved 
cotton  from  a  price  and  ordained  through 
its  Kitchins  that  the  war  taxes  should  for 
the  most  part  come  from  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana, 
is  a  party  potentiality  in  the  same  sense 
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PkU»  ly 

Govtmor  Cahnn  Coohdgt  of  Massachusetts. 

General  Leonard  Wood  became  a  na¬ 
tional  political  factor,  per  se,  if  not  a 
presidential  potentiality,  when,  in  the 
fall  of  1914,  he  took  Im  official  life  and 
career  in  his  hands  and  stood  forth  to 
awaken  the  nation  to  an  understanding 
of  its  military  helplessness.  His  indorse¬ 
ment  by  Roosevelt,  his  indorsement  by 
the  virile  manhood'  of  the  United  States, 
his  persistence  in  truth-telling  despite 
the  (^^x>sition,  the  humiliations,  the  pun¬ 
ishments  and  the  menaces  of  a  pacifist 
and  cloud-rolling  administration,  set  to¬ 
ward  him  a  tide  of  public  sentiment  which 
events  have  increa^  and  not  lessened  in 
volume. 

General  Leonard  ^\^ood 

He  IS  as  much  of  a  popular  hero,  as 
large  a  symbol  of  opposition  to  the 
Wilsonian  idea  of  government,  as  in  the  dark 
days  of  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Purroy  Milchel 
and  he  were  the  only  antidotes  for  the 
poisonous  doctrines  that  the  deliberate 
and  belligerent  sinking  of  American  mer¬ 
chantmen  should  occasion  no  excitement, 
that  the  limitation  of  American  commerce 
by  British  orders  in  council  and  German 
manifestoes  of  proscription  were  things  to 
be  settled  by  frank  and  open  disctission, 
that  we  were  not  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  the  German  dictum  that  sup¬ 
posedly  sacred  international  agreements 
were  only  scraps  of  paper,  that  we  were 
impregnable  to  attack  or  design,  that  we 
ne^  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
world  war  except  in  so  far  as  making  what 
we  could  out  of  it  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  trade  opportunities  which  would 
attend  its  cessation,  that  the  American 
people  were  too  proud  to  fight,  that  the 
wanton  murder  of  .\merican  men  and 
women  and  little  children  was  a  matter 
to  be  arbitrated! 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  dead.  John  Pur¬ 
roy  Mitchel  is  no  more.  Leonard  Wood 
survives.  And  to  him  the  living  credit 
runs  for  having  made  the  spirit  of  the 
coimtry  ready  against  the  declaration  of 
war,  which  finally  was  wrung  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
world’s  travail. 

The  General’s  active  and  militant  sup¬ 
porters  have  kept  much  of  the  Wood  senti¬ 
ment  from  hardening  into  conviction  that 
he  is  the  most  available  candidate.  In 
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promulgating  his  personification  of  the 
Roosevelt  tradition  and  stressing  the 
latest  phase  of  his  career,  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  the  fine  record  of  public 
service  which  he  had  piled  up  prior  to 
1914.  They  have  fail^  to  exhibit  him 
as  the  capable  administrator  who  trans¬ 
formed  Cuba  into  a  ftmctioning  fact  and 
contributed  the  Philippines  to  progress. 
They  have  failed  to  e^ibit  his  tasks  as 
a  general,  commanding  in  turn  the  East¬ 
ern,  Southeastern  and  Central  Depart¬ 
ments,  to  have  been  administrative  jobs 
rather  than  military  ones. 

They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
bears  the  approval  not  only  of  Roosevelt, 
but  of  McKinley  and  Cleveland  as  well. 
They  have  persisted  in  seeking  to  evoke 
interest  by  furthering  the  idea  of  martyr¬ 
dom  in  connection  with  his  being  kept 
from  the  battle-line  overseas,  forgetting 
that  those  who  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  rm-American  order  of  thin^  are 
actuated  by  a  somewhat  larger  motive 
than  the  satisfaction  of  a  gru^e  against 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  his  party.  Martyrs 
are  interesting  to  read  about  a  long  while 
afterward,  but  it  is  a  business  that  hardly 
pays  a  dividend  in  times  when  it  is  even 
questioned  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned 
at  the  stake. 

However,  as  the  year  opened  the  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood  boom  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
substantial  afloat  in  Republican  waters — 
that  is,  substantial  from  the  point  of  view 
of  having  a  perfected  organization  to  sus- 
stain  it,  and  also  from  having  assumed  pro¬ 
portions  of  formidability  sufficient  to  draw 
attack.  In  November  the  General  won 
over  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  in  the 
South  Dakota  preferential  primaries.  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  October  9, 
1860,  in  all  likelihood  will  present  him  to 
the  convention  as  her  favorite  son. 

The  powers  that  be  in  the  Republican 
party  ^y  at  General  Wood’s  candidacy 
from  three  particular  points  of  view.  They 
fear  that  the  four  million  of  demobolized 
officers  and  men,  fed  up  with  their  war  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  Regular  Army  method  of 
doing  thinp,  are  not  going  to  be  any  time 
this  year  in  the  mood  to  differentiate  as 
between  General  W’ood  and  his  Regular 
Army  uniform.  Neither  the  two  mfflion 
who  ^t  across  nor  the  two  million  who 
were  in  readiness  to  go  when  the  d^b&cle 
came  are  shouting  for  universal  military 
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training.  General  Wood  stands  for  noth¬ 
ing  if  he  does  not  stand  for  universal 
service,  and  the  adoption  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  of  a  sound  and  definite 
military  policy.  Again  the  powers  shy  at 
the  General  on  account  of  his  age.  He 
will  be  sixty  years  old  next  October,  and 
they  are  thiriking  in  terms  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  to  serve  eight  years  and  not  four. 
Again  they  shy  at  his  limp,  but  let  any  one 
of  those  who  entertain  concern  on  this 
score  take  the  field  with  him,  astride  or 
afoot,  and  they  will  change  their  opinion. 
General  Wood  physically  is  a  marvel,  but 
on  an  actuarial  basis  this  is  discounted. 

The  availability  of  Frank  Orren  Lowden 
is  urged  by  his  following  on  the  ground  of 
a  m^em  and  businesslike  administiatioa 
as  governor  of  Illinois.  It  has  been  a 
good  administration,  but  no  better  than 
twenty  others  which  could  be  named. 
The  sentiment  of  which  he  is  the  magnet 
originated  in  the  Central  West.  Toward 
the  end  of  1919  well-defined  Lowden  eddies 
and  swirls  began  to  appear  in  those  politi¬ 
cal  streams  in  the  East,  notable  for  their 
habitation  by  the  Old  Guard.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  he  was  served  up  as  the  pike  ie  rt- 
sistance  at  the  annurd  feast  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  York.  It  was  a 
gathering  disposed  to  be  especially  re¬ 
ceptive  and  l^dly  to  Governor  Lowden. 
He  was  expected  to  say  something  defimte 
as  to  the  problems  addressing  the  nation. 
He  said  nothing.  He  prov^  the  anti¬ 
climax  to  John  J.  Carroll,  the  little  two- 
fisted  Democratic  fighting  governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Goveimor  Lo'wJen  ol  Illmois 

Lowden  is  an  accessible,  kindly,  human 
sort  who  gets  on  with  men  for  the  most 
part,  making  no  dramatic  enemies  and 
holding  friends,  and  he  hails  from  a  pivotal 
state.  He  was  bom,  a  son  of  farmer  folk, 
January  26,  1861,  at  Sunrise  City,  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  youth  was  a  hard  scrabble. 
Those  early  stmggles  have  tempered  his 
character  gently.  He  was  graduat^  from 
the  Iowa  State  University  as  valedictoriM 
of  the  class  of  1887.  He  practised  law  m 
Chicago  from  then  until  1906.  In  1896 
he  married  Florence,  a  daughter  of  George 
M.  Ptillman,  the  parlor  and  sleeping  car 
magnate.  In  1898  he  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment, 
Illinois  National  Guard.  In  1899  he  was 
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professor  of  law  in  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Above  all  things,  Lowden  has  been  regu¬ 
lar.  The  party  harness  has  never  galled 
him.  In  1900  McKinley  offered  him  the 
first  assistantship  to  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral.  He  declined  it.  He  had  his  own 
ideas  about  playing  second  fiddle.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions 
of  1900  and  1904,  a  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  from  1904 
to  1912  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  which  directed  the  campaigns 
of  1904  and  1908.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
by  the  thirteenth  Illinois  district  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  R.  R.  Hitt.  In  1907  and  1909 
he  was  reelected.  In  1916  he  was  elected 
governor  by  a  decisive  majority  of  139,881, 
restoring  Illinois  to  the  Republican  column. 
But  at  that  he  polled  62,489  votes  less 
than  Hughes. 

Senator  Harding  s  Career 

Next  we  come  to  Senator  Warren  G. 

Harding  of  Ohio,  who,  like  Lowden, 
fulfiUsthe  McKinley  tradition.  The  powers 
that  be,  in  November  last,  frankly  nodded 
their  approval  when,  after  considerable 
backing  and  filling,  the  Senator  announced 
his  candidacy.  His  party  REGUL.ARITY 
must  be  spelled  in  capitals.  He  was  a 
runner-up  for  the  nomination  in  the  cor- 
te^xmding  period  of  1916,  but,  with  others, 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  Hughes  wave, 
and  Roosevelt’s  opposition.  Before  the 
convention  met  that  year  he  had  run  his 
race  and  retired.  But  his  party  impor¬ 
tance  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  dosen  both  as  temporary  and 
pennanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
»nd  as  the  one  to  give  utterance  to  the 
key-note  speech  of  the  campaign. 

Senator  Harding  has  been  implicated 
in  (Biio  politics  since  1884,  when  he  went 
into  the  newspaper  business  in  his  home 
town  of  Marion.  He  will  be  fifty-five 
years  old  this  year.  He  was  bom  at  Cor- 
^  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  November 
-,1^.  His  people  were  farmers.  His 
“®yli^  was  another  hard  scrabble.  He 
*^t  above  earning  a  quarter  herding 
™^bors’  cows.  He  negotiated  his  three 
m  the  “deestrict  skule.”  From  his 
to  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
*|*tKlent  in  Ohio  Central  College  at  Iberia, 
JjJw^an  institution  long  since  defimct. 
"**after  he  taught  school  for  a  year, 
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then  studied  law  for  another  year,  making 
ends  meet  the  while  as  a  collector  and 
insurance  agent.  At  nineteen  he  found 
his  mitier  in  the  newspaper  game,  play¬ 
ing  in  turn  the  r61e  of  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Evening  News  or  The 
Star  at  Marion..  The  late  Senator  Joseph 
B.  Foraker  was  one  of  his  political  mentors. 
In  1891  Harding  married  Florence,  a 
daughter  of  Amos  H.  Kling,  a  Marion 
County  banker  and  citizen  of  parts. 

He  was  in  the  Ohio  Senate  from  1900  to 
1904.  In  1903  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  Herrick.  He 
makes  friends  for  keeps.  He  remained 
true  to  Foraker  until  the  Standard  Oil 
blow-up  of  1909  snuffed  out  the  light' of 
Foraker’s  star.  The  following  year,  mn- 
ning  for  governor,  he  lost  Ohio  to  the 
Democrats  by  a  plurality  of  100,377 
votes.  The  nomination  went  to  him  as 
a  compromise  between  the  Progressives 
and  the  Old  Liners.  Ever  since,  for  some 
reason,  he  has  been  considered  as  a  man 
in  whom  the  two  elements  in  the  party 
can  fuse.  Nevertheless,  he  took  sides  with 
Taft  against  T.  R.  In  1912  he  attacked 
Roosevelt  bitterly  and  viciously  in  his 
newspaper,  and  carried  his  feeling  against 
him  on  to  the  convention  floor.  But  in 
1914  he  won  his  seat  in  the  Senate  by  100,- 
000  majority.  Still,  two  years  later  Ohio 
went  Democratic  by  a  presidential  plu¬ 
rality  of  89,503.  California  elected  Wil¬ 
son.  Ohio  defeated  Hughes.  Hence  Ohio’s 
importance. 

Late  in  1906  or  early  in  1907  Senator 
Harding  went  to  Oyster  Bay,  and  some¬ 
where  on  Sagamore  Hill  he  and  T.  R. 
buried  the  hatchet.  This  rapproche¬ 
ment  was  permanent.  It  was  signally 
marked  in  February,  1917,  when  during 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  revenue  bill, 
Harding  said:  “If  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  been  President,  the  Lusitania  would 
never  have  been  sunk.  We  would  be 
living  under  guarantees  of  peace  to-day, 
rather  than  trembling  on  the  verge  of  war.” 
It  was  he  who,  upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
having  knowledge  of  the  demoralization 
of  the  French,  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  creation  of  four  volunteer 
infantry  divisions  which  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  T,  R.  to  have  gone  to  France  as 
a  division  commander. 

Harding's  course  in  the  Senate  since  he 
entered  it  in  1915  has  been  in  keeping 
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with  sound  American  traditions.  In  Ohio 
and  through  the  Central  West  he  is  rated 
as  an  orator.  But  he  has  had  the  wisdom 
since  going  to  Washington  not  to  try  to 
live  up  to  that  reputation.  Belasco  would 
cast  him  as  an  approved  .American  states¬ 
man  type.  Thus  he  speaks: 

“In  our  mighty  development  we  have  added 
to  the  perils  of  which  Washington  warned. 
The  danger  has  not  been  in  party  association, 
but  in  party  appeal  or  surrender  to  faction- 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  pro¬ 
fessional — each  seeking  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terest  of  its  own. 

“If  popular  government  is  to  survive,  it 
miist  grant  exact  justice  to  all  men  and  fear 
none. 

“If  we  must  have  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
or  hateful  autocracy  on  the  other,  I  chcose 
autocracy. 

“I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  break  the 
heart  of  the  world  to  make  this  covenant 
right,  or  at  least  free  frMn  perils  which  would 
endanger  our  own  indef)endence.  But  it  were 
better  to  witness  this  rhetorical  tragedy  than 
destroy  the  soul  of  this  great  Republic. 

“Nobody  is  going  to  shut  up.  Democracy 
does  not  demand  such  A  surrender.’’ 

Indiana  a  Favorite  Son 

He  can  say  things  about  Wilsonism  and 
other  isms,  a  quarter  of  which  uttered 
by  Lodge  or  Borah  or  Johnson  or  Lenroot 
have  made  and  make  the  .Adminstration 
forces  foam,  and  occasion  no  personal  ran¬ 
cor.  He  can  say  such  things  as  “The 
President’s  statement  that  .America  en¬ 
tered  the  war  for  democracy  has  been  a 
lie  since  the  beginning,”  or  “The  world 
to-day,  trembling  from  the  menace  of 
Bolshevism,  owes  a  good  part  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties  to  Woodrow  Wilson,”  and  then  go 
out  with  Hitchcock,  the  minority  leader, 
to  play  golf.  More  often  he  is  to  be  found 
in  Hitchcock’s  or  some  other  Democratic 
crony’s  office  than  in  his  own. 

The  Southern  elements  in  the  Congress, 
admitting  the  strong  likelihood  of  the 
next  President  being  a  Republican,  would 
prefer  Harding.  They  feel  that  he  would 
make  the  paying  of  the  score  a  little  less 
hard.  The  ^uth  knows  full  well  that  it 
is  not  going  to  be  forgotten  that  it  saved 
cotton  from  a  price  and  ordained  through 
its  Kitchins  that  the  war  taxes  should  for 
the  most  part  come  from  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Senator  James  E.  W’atson,  of  Indiana, 
is  a  party  potentiality  in  the  same  sense 
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that  Lowden  and  Harding  are,  and  not 
because  of  any  distinguishing  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Indiana,  like  Illinois  and  Ohio,  is 
a  doubtful  factor  in  the  electoral  college. 
He  is  a  regular  and  a  favorite  son.  He  has 
no  enemies  and  he  gets  on  with  men.  From 
1893  to  1909  he  was  the  representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  sixth  Indiana  district. 
In  1908  he  made  the  race  for  governor 
and  was  beaten  by  the  small  plurality  of 
14,453  votes.  He  returned  to  the  practise 
of  law  in  his  home  town  of  RushvWe  and 
in  1916  defeated  Thomas  Taggart,  a 
Denoocratic  war-horse,  by  a  small  major¬ 
ity,  for  the  seat  he  has  since  occupied  in 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  De  Pauw  University 
man  and  was  in  Congress  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  will  be  fifty-seven  years 
old  November  second  next. 

Bryce,  in  his  “American  Common¬ 
wealth,”  gives  up  the  whole  of  Chapter 
VIII,  Volume  1 ,  to  the  subject,  “Why  Great 
Men  .\re  Not  Chosen  Presidents.”  In 
the  light  of  what  is  taking  place  and  is 
likely  to  take  place,  that  chapter  is  well 
worth  reading  or  rereading.  Men  have 
changed,  times  have  changed,  since  it  was 
written,  but  party  minds  have  not. 

The  biggest  popular  asset  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to^y  is  Calvin  Coolidge, 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  And  the 
party  pundits  carry  him  in  the  liability 
colunm!  Because,  forsooth,  he  is  Governor 
of  Republican  Massachusetts  and  not  of 
doubtful  Illinois,  or  Ohio.  Therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  party  strategy,  his  candidacy 
would  have  nothing  to  contribute.  States¬ 
manship  and  the  capacity  of  public  service 
continue  to  be  matters  of  geography. 

Calvin  CooKdge 

He  stands  in  the  shadow  of  his  Bunker 
Hill  as  the  single  piece  of  presidential 
timber  on  whose  qualities  American  public 
opinion  has  had  an  opportunity  of  register¬ 
ing  its  approval.  .\nd  it  is  the  popular 
judgment,  beyond  the  borders  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  well  as  within,  that  the  stuff 
of  which  he  is  made  is  heart  of  oak.  He 
could  have  ducked  the  issues  presented  to 
him  in  the  situation  produced  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  police  strike  in  September  last,  just 
as  for  years  other  state  executives  and 
municipal  officials  had  avoided  them.  He 
could  have  capitulated  to  Mr.  Gompers 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Boston  police  union  with  as  much 
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grace  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
capitulated  to  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 
in  September,  1916.  He  could  have 
salved  his  conscience  by  saying  that  he 
did  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
or  a  dozen  other  passably  specious  reasons. 
But  he  didn’t.  He  proclaimed  that  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  debatable,  that  its  fimctions 
were  not  arbitrable  outside  a  court  of 
justice.  He  appealed  directly  to  the 
jjeople,  whose  warrant  he  held. 

The  whole  nation  looked  on,  breathless, 
stirred  to  its  soul,  over  the  event  of  the 
issue.  Officials  who  had  truckled  to 
organized  minorities,  officials  who  had 
compromised  with  them,  officials  who 
were' doing  their  bidding  in  fear  of  their 
political  lives,  shook  their  heads  at  what 
they  considered  Coolidge’s  foolhardiness. 
With  the  national  election  of  this  year  in 
mind  the  party  pundits  trembled.  This 
man  would  lose  Massachusetts. 

“Compromise,”  they  counseled.  “Give 
Gompers  a  chance  to  save  his  face.” 

They  outlined  a  plan  whereby  “the 
labor  vote”  mi^t  not  be  entirely  alien¬ 
ated.  They  stUl  believe  there  is  a  labor 
vote  and  a  Catholic  vote  and  a  Presby¬ 
terian  vote  and  a  soldier  vote  and  a  police 
vote  and  every  other  kind  of  unit  vote 
under  the  sim,  excepting  an  all-American 
vote. 

When  they  had  finished,  Coolidge  said: 

“It  doesn’t  matter  whether  I’m  elected 
governor  or  not.  The  only  thing  that 
matters  is  whether  the  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  want  the  government  they  have 
or  some  other  kind.  .\nd  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  working  men  of  the 
United  States  are  Americans  first  and  last. 
Unit  votes  are  superstitions,  not  facts.” 

And  at  the  sound  of  Massachusetts’ 
voice  on  November  4,  1919,  the  nation 
straightened  up  and  breathed  deep  of 
the  promise  of  a  new  day.  Through 
Calvin  Coolidge  it  challenged  its  officii 
and  lawmakers  -to  discover  their  back¬ 
bones,  and  give  answer  to  the  forces  assail¬ 
ing  it.  The  Congress  by  practically  a 
unanimous  vote  proscribed  the  formation 
of  a  policemen’s  union  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  It  was  a  message  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  all  the  states.  Unions  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  mimicipal  employees  throughout 
the  coimtry  dissolved  of  their  own  motion. 
The  Federation  of  Labor  repudiated 
them.  It  “denounced”  radicalism,  but 
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retained  its  Reds.  The  steel  strike  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  Governor  of  Kansas  dared 
to  direct  the  mining  of  coal  in  defiance  of 
the  coal-miners’  union.  Industry  dared  to 
claim  the  right  to  be  heard.  A  judge 
dared  to  issue  an  injunction  against  or¬ 
ganized-labor  leaders.  The  .Administra¬ 
tion  found  there  was  law  to  prevent  a 
coal  famine.  The  .Administration  dis¬ 
covered,  too,  that  government  holds  in 
common  fee  with  the  individual  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
It  dared  to  lay  its  hands  on  those  who 
would  undo  it.  It  dared  to  deport  them. 
History  is  not  done  with  writing  of  the 
consequences  of  the  forces  set  in  motion  by 
Calvin  Coolidge’s  faith  in  the  .American 
p>eople. 

WiU  Hu^lics  R  un  Again? 

And  incidentally  the  Lowden  politicians 
-  in  Illinois  have  unofficially  nominated 
him  for  Vice-President.  .And  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  invaded  South  Dakota  in  No¬ 
vember  saw  to  it  that  he  was  nominated 
as  the  running  mate  of  General  Wood. 
Who  runs  may  read  the  meaning  of  those 
indorsements. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  future  may  hold:  Calvin 
Coolidge  will  not  wade  through  blood  to 
obtain  the  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  twenty  years  he  has  b«*n  elected 
and  reelected  by  a  constant  ascension  of 
votes  he  has  depended  upon  service  ren¬ 
dered,  and  service  alone,  to  win  the  un¬ 
broken  series  of  nominations  which  have 
gone  to  him.  And  as  we  wrote  of  him  in 
the  December  Everybody’s,  he  is  a  brook 
growm  into  a  river — a  river  broad  and  deep 
enough  to  float  big  cargoes. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  is  as  big  and 
fine  an  American  as  he  was  in  1916.  Even 
if  the  defeat  of  four  years  ago  may 
elude  his  being  a  candidate  under  existing 
circumstances,  he  will  be  a  factor  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  now  only  fifty-eight  years  old. 

The  boom  of  Hiram  Johnson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  grow  up  to  June,  but  in  order 
to  win  the  nomination  he  will  have  to  go 
to  Chicago  with  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
handcuffed.  It  is  not  going  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  for  the  longest  time,  no  mattw 
what  the  facts  may  be,  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  by  over  296,81.i,  and  that 
Hughes  lost  California  by  3,773. 

(.Continued  on  page  88) 
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Tradition 
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THFRE  has  grown  up  a  generally 
•accepted  theory  that  it  is  the 
electric  lights  that  lure  the 
Young  Man  out  of  the  West  to 
New  York,  but  Jimmy  Brainerd 
would  have  report^  electric 
irons— electric  irons  and  Aunt  Fan.  The 
offer,  you  see.  of  a  position  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Velco  Electric  Company 
made  New  York  possible;  but  it  was  the 
rumor  of  Aunt  Fan’s  presence  there  that 
made  New  York  inevitable.  For  Jimmy’s 
destiny,  let  it  be  known  at  once,  was  inex¬ 
tricably  tied  up  in  the  finding  of  .\unt 
Fan. 

Jimmy,  himself,  was  a  good-looking, 
likable  young  product  of  small-town  gre¬ 
gariousness,  with  a  hand-clasp  like  a 
tourniquet,  and  the  most  beautiful  blue- 
white  teeth  in  the  world.  Since  prohibi¬ 
tion  has  given  singleness  of  significance  to 
the  term,  I  think  you  would  call  him 
primarily  a  “good  mixer.’’  .Kt  all  events 
he  found  an  amazing  number  of  things  in 
life  worth  laughing  about,  an  astonishing 
number  of  people  to  care  about,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  cosmic  scheme,  on  the  whole, 
fair'  ’  satisfactoiy-. 

f  cw  York  he  found  disappointingly 
impersonal  and  ennuied,  but  was  too  busy 
to  bother  about  it  at  first.  For  his  job 
defined  itself  in  an  advertising  insistence 
that  the  Velco  Electric  Iron  be  parked  on 
ever)'  ironing-board  in  the  coimtry.  This 
ambition  seemed  an  obsession  with  the 
company.  Jimmy  even  di\'ined  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  genteel  decencj'  in  not  caring  how 
many  of  our  best  families  washed  their 
dirty  linen  in  public,  so  long  as  that  d.  1. 
was  subsequently  pressed  with  the  N'elco 
iron.  And  so,  seeing  the  conspicuous 
relation  between  the  earning  capacity  of 
one  James  Brainerd,  and  the  yearning 
capacity  of  the  Housewives’  League  for  the 
Vdeo  product,  our  hero  toiled  late  and 
early  over  convincing  copy.  And  really, 
some  of  it  was  sizzling  stuff. 

In  “Intimate  Chats  with  Modem  Home- 
Makers,’’  for  instance,  this  was  the  sug¬ 
gestive  psychology!  He  scorchingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  obsolescent  household  utensils, 
the  time-wastage  of  the  gas-iron,  time 
better  spent  in  massage  or  assimilation  of 
a  foot  or  two  of  Doctor  Eliot’s  five-foot 
shelf.  Then  came  a  report  of  the  penalty 
of  non-progressiveness,  phrased  with  such 
sdioitnres  as  to  give  you  a  new  slant  on 
the  subject  of  marital  unrest.  It  became 
dear  that  the  average  husband’s  neglect 
is  due  to  wifely  indifference  to  crow’s-feet 
and  culture — an  indifference,  mind  you. 
all  attributable  to  the  dearth  of  leisure  im¬ 
posed  by  antiquated  laundry  apparatus. 

Having  established  the  electric  iron  as  a 
o^ium  for  insuring  uxoriousness,  Jimmy 
|hen  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  the 
Veko  over  all  others  on  the  market, 
haturally,  in  the  end,  you  saw  you  could 
not  afford  to  turn  down  such  a  commodity 
*st  domestic  complications  turn  up;  and 
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Do  you  remember  the  stories  that  ran 
in  EVERYBODY’S  a  few  years  ago 
about  Maizie  -  the  plump,  slangy,  Idnd- 
hearted  lady  from  tbe  burlesques  wbo 
was  always  butting  in  helpfully  on  other 
folks’s  troubles?  Dorothy  De  Jagers 
wrote  those  stories,  and  now,  after  a 
period  of  doing  other  things,  she  is  writ¬ 
ing  again-  This  story,  humorous  and 
human,  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  she 
U  doing  for  EVERYBODY’S.  Miss  De 
Jagers  has  a  humor  and  a  manner  all 
her  own— we  venture  the  claim  that  no 
one  to-day  is  writing  more  original 
stories  for  any  magazine. 


this  foresight  meant  a  big  increase  in  the 
turnover. 

.\s  I  have  said,  this  kept  Jimmy  busy  in 
the  day;  and  any  idle  moments  that 
gaped,  he  used  in  telephone  inquiries  to  the 
detective  agencies  about  .\unt  Fan.  His 
evenings  at  first  were  aimless,  but  began 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  meanderings  of  a 
young  chap  in  the  office  whom  everybody 
called  T.P.,  who  was  such  a  low-brow  that 
his  hair  began  just  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
north  of  his  eyebrows.  His  philosophy  of  life 
had  been  culled  between  Twenty-third 
and  Forty-second  streets,  and  there  was 
nothing  this  ribboning  road  offered  for  an 
escape  from  self  that  T.  P.  didn’t  know 
about.  So,  with  him,  Jimmy  pokered 
and  pooled,  theatred  and  taxied,  roof- 
gardened  and  rathskellered. 

For  a  while  these  amusements  served; 
but  after  a  time  Jimmy  began  missing 
girls.  Back  in  Zanesville,  Colmnbine  had 
had  a  star  part  in  his  program  of  enjoying 
life,  and  now  his  honest  Zanesville  soul 
began  demanding  her  presence  in  the 
dramatis  personae. 

“T.  P.,’’  he  said  one  evening,  “isn’t  the 
feminine  contingent  featured  in  night 
life  up  here  at  all?  Back  in  Ohio,  we 
specialize  in  nice  girls  who  live  out  in  the 
guest-towel  dbtrict.  You  skid  around 
about  eight-thirty  with  a  consignment  of 
candy,  slide  down  in  one  of  those  lush 
chairs  that  have  no  road-clearance  to 
speak  of;  she  plays  a  few  typical,  topical 
songs,  drags  out  a  chafing-dish  about  ten, 
and  then  about  eleven  dad  begins  shaking 
the  furnace  with  deadly  suggestiveness.” 

“TT^FXL,  certainly  I’m  not  clubby  with 
any  janitor’s  daughter,”  T.  P.  had 
flung  at  this  canvass  of  provincial  pleasure, 
“but  we  can  drop  into  Healy’s  and  pick  up 
a  feminine  contingent,  if  that’s  your  idea 
of  a  good  time.” 

.'knd  before  Jimmy  could  demur,  he 
found  himself  buying  poisonous  tin-green 
drinks  for  a  lady  who  had  forgotten  to 
wip)e  the  cold-cream  out  of  the  comers  of 
her  eyes.  His  first  appraisal  was  that  she 
had  been  “standing  with  reluctant  feet 
where  the  brook  and  river  meet”  some 
twenty  years  previously,  but — judging 
from  her  toilette — had  never  been  able  to 
overcome  the  reluctance.  Still,  he  was 


game,  and  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  seventh 
or  eighth  emerald  potable  that  his  guest 
withdrew.  WTiereupon  Jimmy  tura^  to 
T.  P.  wrathfuUy. 

“See  here,”  he  blazed,  “that’s  not  the 
kind  of  a  Jane  I  mean,  and  you  know  it. 
Good  Lord!  Aren’t  there  any  girls  in  this 
town  who  can  talk  about  something  be¬ 
sides  how  they  mix  a  stinger  cocktail  at  the 
Claridge?” 

“Gawd!  He  means  a  high-brow!”  T.  P. 
breathed  into  the  tungsten-studded  night. 
.\nd  the  following  evening  Jimmy  found 
himself  in  a  hot,  dingy  room  where  a  little 
group  of  spurious  thinkers  discussed  syn¬ 
dicalism  with  an  eloquence  more  per- 
spirational  than  inspirational.  Ten  o’clock 
discovered  him  escorting  home  the  arch 
authority  on  the  subject.  She  was  a  tall 
girl  with  orthopedic  shoes,  and  a  strong 
conviction  that  Browning  was  either  a  liar 
or  a  psychopath,  in  his  deductions  on  the 
universe.  “God’s  in  his  Heaven,  all’s  right 
with  the  world!”  she  quoted  scornfully. 
“Pouf!”  .\nd  Jimmy,  feeling  the  reputation 
of  Providence  at  stake,  had  rushed  so 
impetuously  to  the  defense  that  when  her 
door  was  reached  she  flung  him  a  “Good 
night,  Mr.  Pollyanna.”  in  the  tone  that 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  profiteers  and 
well-poisoners. 

This  ended  all  e.xcursions  with  T.  P. 

After  that,  Jimmy  kept  to  himself. 
The  evenings  he  managed  to  get  through 
without  acid  letters  to  the  Times  about 
city  life.  Sundays,  however,  were  horrors. 
Sunday,  the  day  set  aside  by  the  covenant, 
and  the  trades’  union  laws,  for  fussing! 
The  day  when  ever>'  knight  should  ride 
forth  on  charging  subway  or  panting 
trolley  to  pay  homage  to  his  lady  fair! 
Several  Sabbaths  he  tried  to  kill  in  ortho¬ 
dox  sightseeing.  In  Grant’s  Tomb,  how¬ 
ever,  he  saw  only  a  granite  reminder  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  imperativeness 
of  gathering  one’s  Rosy  or  May  while  one 
can.  Cleopatra’s  needle  brought  only 
the  cold  comfort  of  remembering  that  even 
wild  women  had  been  essential  in  the  lives 
of  greater  men  than  he.  In  the  end,  he 
found  these  tours  so  unsatisfactory  that  he 
resolved  to  spend  future  Sundays  in  his  room. 

He  had  found  lodgings  in  a  house  near 
Washington  Square.  .  His  cubicle  was  a  nar¬ 
row,  niggardly  furnished  affair  with  four 
stained  walls,  and  a  cracked  ceiling — an  ade¬ 
quate  enough  havenage  for  those  uncon¬ 
scious  hours  that  bridge  the  vespers  tooth¬ 
brush  and  the  matutinal  razor-strop,  but  as 
a  setting  for  Sabbath  solitudes,  unthinkable. 
Still,  Jimmy  was  a  sport  to  the  extent  of 
choosing  a  rainy  Sunday  to  remain  at 
home.  So  all  through  a  misty  morning 
he  wTote  letters,  stepped  out  into  a  dripn 
ping  noon  for  a  bite  to  eat,  and  about  three 
dragged  a  hard  chair  to  his  one  window 
and  started  blowing  wavy  feathers  of 
smoke  into  a  murky  court. 

All  at  once  his  attention  was  attracted 
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r m  rtafly  an  awfuffy  nice  Ke-^rson.  '* 


to  a  window  opposite.  From  its  sill  rose  a 
nice  arm  attached  to  a  nice  hand  in  which 
was  burrowed  a  little  pointed  chin  be¬ 
longing  to  a  nice  little  face.  It  was  heart- 
^aped,  sweet  and  serious,  that  of  a  girl 
visftly  neither  an  authority  on  syndicali^ 
nor  a  connoisseur  of  stinger  cocktails,  and 
at  this  discovery  Jinuny  leaned  recklessly 
from  his  window-ledge,  and  caught  himself 
only  by  a  noisy  maneuver.  His  neighbor 
looked  up  and  an  involuntary  “Oh!” 
escaped  her.  Jimmy  grinned,  exposing  the 
beautiful  blue-white  teeth.  It  was  not 
at  all  a  smirk  of  familiarity,  merely  an 
engaging  dental  indication  of  small-town 
friendliness  and  big-town  loneliness.  And 
wonder  of  wonders!  The  face  across 
smiled  back — a  fugitive,  phantom  smile, 
true,  but  a  smile  nevertheless. 

Enchanted,  the  boy  searched  his 
brain  wildly  for  a  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  that  would  legitimatize  the  situation. 
What  he  wanted  was  something  snappy  but 
mub-proof.  Behind  him,  however,  cen¬ 
turies  of  ancestors  who  have  ordained 
that  the  initial  speech  ’twixt  man  and  maid 
be  relevant  to  the  weather,  whispered  in¬ 
sistently  in  his  ear.  And  after  all,  heredity 
is  a  pretty  potent  power;  at  least  Jimmy 
succumbed. 

“Gee!  Isn’t  it  a  rotten  day!”  was  his 
opening.  “I’ll  bet  this  was  the  kind  of 
Sabbath  the  confectioners  named  the 
nut  sundae  after!” 

A  hesitant  smile  dimpled  the  smooth 
seriousness  of  the  face  across  and,  en¬ 
couraged,  the  boy  went  on:  “Listen.  I’m 
really  an  awfully  nice  he-person.  I  used  to 
be  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  now  I’m  the  lone¬ 
liest  devil  in  New  York.  Please,  ma’am, 
mayn’t  I  come  over  to  your  vestibule  and 
chat  just  a  few  minutes?” 

The  girl  across  leaned  forward.  The 
spirit  of  April,  the  instinctive  response  of 
k'outh,  parted  her  lips  for  speech;  almost 
immediately  they  closed,  sealed,  no  doubt, 
yy  the  admonishing  finger  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
ifet  into  the  gesture  Jimmy  read  en- 
louragcment.  He  reached  for  his  hat  and 
:oat;  an  umbrella  was  snatched  up.  Two 
ninutes  later  he  was  aroimd  the  comer. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  girl’s  presumable 


dwelling,  his  progress  was  blocked  by  the 
girl  herself,  in  a  brown  corduroy  suit  and  a 
green  tarn.  The  boy  halted  uncertainly. 
For  one  insane  instant  he  construed  her 
presence  as  an  advance  movement  to  meet 
friendly  negotiations;  then  his  modesty 
operated  to  the  extent  of  seeing  it  as  a  re¬ 
treat  from  his  threatened  invasion.  Be¬ 
fore  this  interpretation  he  fell  back, 
flushed  and  embarrassed.  Then,  im¬ 
petuously,  he  confronted  her. 

“See  here,”  was  what  he  managed  to 
get  out,  “I’m  not  one  of  those  Reasons- 
Why-Girls-Leave-Home.  You  ran  right 
back  up-stairs,  and  I  promise  to  cut  out 
this  in-and-out-the-window  game.  It  was 
pretty  fresh,  I  suppose.  I’m  sorry.  I 
apologize.” 

Now  Jimmy  had  never  traveled,  fifty 
miles  in  his  life  without  some  mother 
asking  him  to  hold  the  baby  while  she  got 
a  drink.  More  than  once  had  he  been 
called  in  to  umpire  a  ball  game  for  shrewd 
cynics  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  .\nd  of 
course  if  you’re  that  kind  of  a  person  you 
can  get  away  with  anything.  Sure  enough, 
the  face  under  the  green  tarn  melted. 

“Oh,  I  d-didn’t  think  you  were  f-fresh,” 
she  offered.  “Only  it  was  sort  of  irregular, 
you  know.” 

“But  Gee!  I  was  as  blue  as  the  blood  of 
‘the  oldest  Knickerbocker  families,”  came 
out  plaintively.  “Of  course  it  was  irregu¬ 
lar,  but  still  if  you’re  a  regular  girl  you’re 
going  to  take  pity  on  my  loneliness.  Do 
you  know — ”  he  leaned  forward  confiden¬ 
tially  on  the  handle  of  the  umbrella — 
“I’ve  been  in  this  hamlet  four  months,  and 
the  only  member  of  your  sex  I  really  feel 
acquainted  with  is  the  Goddess  of  Liberty! 
But  even  she  failed  to  take  my  case  to 
heart,  because,  like  most  New  Yorkers,  she 
hasn’t  any.” 

“How  d-do  you  know?”  came  out  with 
the  little  stammer  which  Jimmy  had 
already  delightedly  cataloged  as  a  “^immy 
in  her  speech.” 

“I  took  steps  to  find  out.” 

They  had  reached  the  avenue  by  this 
time,  and  the  girl  paused  uncertainly. 

“Listen,”  Jimmy  enjoined,  “my  name  is 
James  Harrow  Brained,  Jimmy  for  short. 
I  used  to  be  a  Scout  Master,  am  still  a 
Kappa  Sig,  and  hope  to  be  president  of  the 
V’elco  Electric  Supply  Company  some  day. 
The  most  scarlet  moments  of  my  past  are 
smeared  with  pilfered  currant  jam,  and 
there  isn’t  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
you  shouldn’t  skip  up  to  the  Brevoort 
with  me  for  a  tea.” 

SHE  hesitated  a  moment,  then  breathed 
a  shy  acquiescence,  and  off  they  swimg 
up  the  avenue.  The  sun  had  begun  to 
shine  furtively  in  a  sky  that  shimmered 
with  opaline  regrets  for  the  misty  misde¬ 
meanors  of  the  morning,  and  responsively 
the  streets  were  peopled  with  groups  of 
aimless  saunterers.  Through  these  Jimmy 
armed  his  neighbor  deftly — with  head  bent 
for  the  brief  identification  of  herself  she 
was  offering.  Her  name  was  Mary  Lou 
Tuttle;  she  was  a  Californian,  with  a  1-lamb 
of  a  father  and  a  d-duck  of  a  brother  (also 
fortunately  a  Kappa  Sig).  This  brought 
them  to  the  Brevoort  steps,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  waiter  had  departed  that  Jimmy 
petitioned  Supplementary  details. 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  why  you 
came  to  New  York?” 

“Why,  one  of  my  mother’s  best  f-friends 
was  editor  on  a  woman’s  magazine  here. 
22 


I’d  always  w-wanted  to  come  to  New  York 
so  when  she  offered  me  a  position  on  the 
staff,  I  came.”  She  gave  her  green  tarn  a 
little  tilt  over  the  blur  of  brown  hair:  then 
“I’m  on  the  Gentlewoman’s  Journal.  And 
you?” 

Jimmy  grinned.  “I  dope  out  argu¬ 
ments  that  make  the  gentlewoman  swap 
seven-fifty  for  an  electric  iron.”  He  ex¬ 
tended  a  card,  which,  after  study,  evoked: 
“So  you  came  to  New  York  to  1-leam  the 
advertising  business?” 

“Not  exactly.”  The  boy  leaned  back 
for  the  ministrations  of  the  waiter.  “It 
was  partly  on  account  of  an  .^unt  Fan — 
to  try  and  find  her.” 

“Oh!  S-she’s  been  lost?” 

The  boy’s  laughter  splashed  over  the 
curve  of  his  cup.  “Yes.  Sounds  like 
carelessness,  doesn’t  it?”  This  brought 
other  inquiries  from  the  girl;  and  at  length 
the  story  of  Aunt  Fan  was  published. 

JOHN  HARROW,  Jimmy’s  grandfather, 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  had  two 
daughters,  Karen,  Jimmy’s  mother,  and 
Fannie.  This  latter  was  evidently  a  queer 
fish.  (The  raconteur’s  term.)  k  roister¬ 
ing,  resourceful  female  who  had  insisted  on 
thinking  for  herself,  when  that  wasn’t  being 
done  by  gentlewomen.  She  and  the  father 
had  quarreled  riotously  from  the  first,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  with  a  splendid 
disregard  of  all  dramatic  traditions,  she 
had  ^nged  the  heavy-paneled  door  of  the 
rose-brick  house  and  gone  out  into  the 
afternoon*  sans  shawl  or  snow-storm.  The 
father,  however,  in  his  subsequent  reaction, 
had  played  so  true  to  theatric  orthodoxy 
as  to  make  up  for  his  daughter’s  defections. 
He  proceeded  to  cut  her  off  with  the  on- 
ventional  farthing,  declared  her  dramati¬ 
cally  dead,  and  forbade  all  mention  of  her 
in  his  presence. 

Now  between  Karen,  the  gentle,  and 
Fan,  the  fearless,  there  had  grown  up  that 
passionate  devotion  temperamental  dis¬ 
similarity  so  often  breeds.  Karen’s  sense 
of  justice  revolted  at  the  father’s  iron-and- 
strychnin  policy.  Through  ever>’  means 
to  which  fair-mindedness  can  subscribe, 
she  sought  to  establish  her  partisanship 
for  the  runaway.  Naturally  there  ensued 
more  and  more  ferment,  until  at  length 
one  day  she,  too,  ran  away — into  the  arms 
of  Jimmy’s  father,  a  penniless  but  per¬ 
sonable  young  minister. 

Then  she,  in  turn,  was  cast  off;  and  for 
ten  years  no  word  came  from  the  rose- 
brick  house  on  the  hill.  The  death  of 
the  minister,  the  birth  of  Jimmy  evoked  no 
sign.  It  was  not  until  Karen  herself  lay 
cold  and  quiet  that  the  spirit  of  John 
Harrow  broke,  and  over  the  cheap  coffin  in 
the  shabby  parlor  was  poured  forth  all  the 
frozen  anguish  of  those  ice-bound  years. 
Jimmy  was  seventeen  then,  and  in  the 
subsequent  season  became  the  object  of 
every  indulgence  and  extravagance  which 
shoidd  compensate  for  seventeen  years  of 
deprivation,  but  doesn’t.  He  was  sent 

to  college — and - 

“But  Aunt  Fan” — Mary  Lou  inter¬ 
rupted  with  the  knitted -brow  interest 
of  a  child  in  the  fortunes  of  a  fearless 
fairy  princess. 

“Didn’t  your  grandfather  look  for  her? 
“Look  for  her!”  Jimmy’s  inflection 
achieved  dramatic  heights.  “Say,  Au^ 
Fan  ought  to  have  been  wearing  a  huntro 
look  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Grand¬ 
dad  spent  all  his  substance  in  riotous 
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advertising,  and  the  only  sleuths  we  didn’t  tinct  type,  but  it  was  the  individual 
put  (« the  job  were  Liza’s  blood-hounds.”  Mary  I^u  that  Jiiruny  was  reveling  in  that 
“But  hadn’t  your  m-mother  heard  from  afternoon, 
her  in  those  years?”  “Honest,  you  don’t  know  how  much 

‘Twice.  Once  a  postal  from  Guam  re-  I’ve  enjoyed  this,”  the  boy  expanded  as 
porting  good  health  but  mentioning  having  they  gained  the  sidewalk.  “Believing  as 
recently  lost  three  fingers  in  a  banana-  I  do  that  the  essential  business  of  a  human 
packing  machine.  Once,  when  I  was  bom  being  is  being  human,  it’s  been  a  treat  to 
(Lord  knows  how  she  knew  about  me),  meet  a  regidar  girl  in  this  borough  of 
a  note  came  from  Alaska  asking  Mother  bluffers.” 

to  name  me  Jimmy  after  a  cook  up  there  Yet  the  civic  aspersion  lacked  any  genu- 
who  r^e  the  best  cheese  dumplings  this  ine  quality  of  bitterness,  for  somehow  the 
side  of  X'ienna.  Jimmy  laughed  as  he  little  social  session  seemed  to  have  mel- 
pushed  back  his  cup,  and  lit  a  cigaret.  lowed  his  feelings  toward  New  York 
“She  must  be  a  corker!  I’d  never  rest  appreciably,  to  have  tempered  the  wind, 
till  I  ran  her  down,  even  if  it  wasn’t  for  so  to  speak,  to  the  jam,  meaning  the  sub- 
the  money.”  way  jam,  of  course.  And  the  mood  was 

“The  money?”  further  enriched  at  the  little  Californian’s 

“Oh!  I  forgot  the  fiscal  report,  didn’t  door  by  hCT  wonder  if  he  wouldn’t  come 
I?  Well,  you  see  when  Grandfather  died  a  up  and  see  a  picture  of  her  folks  in  San 
year  ago,  he  left  the  house  to  the  city  as  a  Diego.  He  would! 

home  for  wayward  girls,  and  his  fortune  Up-stairs  Jimmy  was  ushered  into  one 
to  Aunt  Fan  and  me,  to  be  divided  upon  of  those  hmny  little  apartments  in  which 
the  finding  of  Aunt  Fan.  The  search  must  New  York  specializes:  a  tiny  bath  off  a 
go  on  for  twenty  years,  if  necessary,  and  large  room  where  all  the  intimacies  of  living 
not  a  penny  touched  in  that  time.  If,  in  are  formalized  in  the  most  noncommittal 
the  end,  she  doesn’t  turn  up,  I  get  every-  way.  Usually  a  bolt  of  cretonne  drapes 
thing.”  the  machinery  of  household  realism  so 

“Then  you  c-came  to  New  York  because  successfully  that  all  the  significance  of  those  magazines  of  makeshifts.  I’ll  bet, 
of  her?”  comb,  kettle,  wash-board  and  pillow-case  where  resourcefulness  vs.  resources  is  the 

“In  a  way,”  the  boy  answered.  “The  is  lost  in  its  folds;  and  the  only  piece  of  watchword.  Gee!”  A  flash  of  amuse- 
last  report,  you  see,  located  a  woman  an-  furniture  guiltless  of  a  double  entendre  is  ment.  “W'e  used  to  take  one  when  I  was 
swering  to  Aunt  Fan’s  description  here,  the  alarm-clock.  a  kid.  I  remember  one  article  that  put  us 

The  idea  of  sleuthing  a  little  myself  made  To  Jimmy,  therefore,  accustomed  to  the  wise  to  seventeen  different  uses  for  an  old 
me  snap  up  the  Velco  offer.”  roominess  of  Ohio  hospitality,  where  all  umbrella.  Let’s  see:  you  took  the  knob  of! 

Mary  Lou  fingered  a  fork  reflectively,  furniture  retains  its  functional  integrity,  for  a  sewing  egg;  then  you  darned  Willie’s 
“1  suppose  you’re  anxious  to  g-get  the  where  the  music  cabinet  stoutly  rejects  pants  and  made  little  Jessamine  a  night- 
estate  settled,”  she  murmured.  But  the  devoirs  of  dressing-table,  china-closet  cap  out  of  the  covering,  using  the  scraps 
Jimmy  shrugged.  and  ici^l^x— the  pen-wipers.  The  stick  proper  coulc 

“Oh,  in  a  way.”  The  admission  came  fascinumf  II  H  II  serve  as  a  curtain-rod;  and  the  wire  fram< 

with  a  jet  of  smoke.  “It  would  be  nice  to  ||  M  11  J  '  train  the  morning-glories  over.  Ther 

reach  a  point  where  the  saddest  words  of  ^  >^Kfj^^air  around  the  ring  on  the  strap  you  crochetec 

tongue  or  pen  were  something  else  besides  ^  bya  rana^abfe,'  galawiuTa  little ^1-  some  pink  zephyr,  and  it  became  a  prett) 
‘Please  remit.’  But,  still,  why  o^prflh$~ahcrt^j»ilj^f  "TKttp^ming  to  park  one’s  safety-pins  on.’ 

about  mere  money  when — ”  eight  fla\4Mlli|M^g|».  >^ai  ^  hrwyTija/ctff  ’  T^i^  Voice  had  thickened  with  laughter 

teeth  collaborated  in  a  frienfiy  ^tyl  hejproHi^y  s^Jdij  two  ^Bich,  however,  Mary  Lou  contributec 


fact  acrota  tmihd  hack — a  fugitt 
phantom  tmiJt. 


Everybody*!  Magasiae.  ApriL  1920 
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“How  coxild  you  be  party  to  such  propa¬ 
ganda?” 

“But  g-goodness  gracious,  isn’t  it  a 
T-valuable  thing  to  know?” 

“Maybe.”  Jimmy’s  acknowledgment 
seemed  grudged.  “But  this  is  what’s  put¬ 
ting  the  sad  in  the  sad-iron  business. 
Here  I  am  trying  to  earn  my  daily  waffles 
kidding  Sis  Ultunate  Consumer  into  blow¬ 
ing  herself  for  a  Velco  iron,  and  you  sit  up 
nights  doping  out  devices  so  she  can  worry 
along  without  any  at  all.” 

Astonishment,  embarrassment,  indigna¬ 
tion  battled  for  primacy  in  the  little  heart- 
shaped  face.  “Well,  I  am  s-sorry,”  at 
len^h  came  out,  “if  I  have  interfere  with 
your  b-business  progress.” 

Here  the  reader  is  referred  back  to  the 
card  index  of  the  Mary  Lou  person,  to  that 
part  about  teasing,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
teaser  thereof.  This  will  serve  to  justify, 
partially  at  least,  Jimmy’s  propulsion  now 
toward  conduct  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  hostess’  blouse  an  immediate 
subject  for  the  V’elco  iron.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure,  however,  to  report  the  con¬ 
clusive  victory  of  inhibition.  Then  came 
the  grinning: 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  the  irony  of  Fate,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  And  an  arm  was  lifted  to  ward  off 
imaginary  chastisement  for  thb  vaude- 
villian  atrocity. 

Mary  LOU  rose  to  press  a  button  that 
honeyed  the  little  yellow  lamp  into 
brightness.  Then  she  offered  comfortingly : 
“And,  anyway,  Mj^.  Brainerd,  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  such  a  p-part  of — of - ” 

“True,”  the-b^  ponceded,  “but  you 
know  the  insidiouwess  of  habit.  You 
start  with  hankie,  but  soon  your  moral 
sensibilities  become  dulled  and  you  are 
making  free  with  the  whole  laundry  list. 
Before  you  know  if,  yiDu  are  suggesting  to 
the  kitchenettes  petticoats  may  be 
renovated  by  dippmg  ^  the  gold-fish  bowl 
and  stretching-  tautly'^  arpui^  the  trash- 
barrel.”  j  ' 

“But,  s-silly — ”  Mary  Lou’s  first  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  spirit  rf  raillery-?— “how 
could  you — you  get  one — over  a  b-barrel?” 

Thus  was  Jimmy  reminded  of  the  marr^ 
rowing  trend  of  feminine  fashions  wtuch^’ 
makes  hiding  behind  a  woman’s  petticoat*, 
more  and  more  difficult  each  year.  Ratha 
than  admit  technical  defeat,  however,  he 
dodged  with:  “Oh,  I  owe  it  to  big  business 
not  to  teU.  With  this  window-paning  of 
hankies  and  pressing  of  trousers  under  the 
mattress,  the  electric-iron  industry  has 
been  gummed  up  enough  as  it  is.” 

Then  followed  more  elaborate  nonsense, 
until  Mary  Lou’s  adroit  mention  of  a 
dinner  engagement  with  Mrs.  Bertrand, 
the  editor  of  her  magazine,  guided  the 
bubbly  young  advertising  man  out  into 
the  night  air.  Over  in  his  own  abode  he 
found  a  subtle  change.  The  shabby, 
dingy  room  seemed  entirely  different  now. 
The  advertisement,  he  remembered,  had 
read:  “The  choicest  location  in  New  York,” 
though  subsequent  explorations  had  sown 
doubt  of  the  statement. 

But  the  events  of  the  afternoon  had 
shifted  his  whole  view-point,  established 
a  new  faith  in  the  increasing  honesty 
of  advertising.  Even  the  mission  furni¬ 
ture,  the  stained  walls,  the  cracked  ceiling, 
were  so  sublimated  as  to  justify  future 
references  to  his  “chambers.”  The  next 
morning,  too,  he  hopped  from  bed  with  at 
new  tenderness  tow^  New  York.  And 


before  the  taste  of  tooth-paste  was  otit  of 
his  mouth,  he  had  sat  down  by  the  wifldaw 
and  written  the  following: 

Miss  Maky  Lou  Tuttle, 

New  York  City. 

Deak  Miss  Hanky-Panky: 

If  you  have  no  pressing  engagement  to¬ 
night,  suppose  we  have  dinner  together  and 
then  take  in  one  of  those  Painless  Plays  where 
the  Rough  but  Reliable  Westerner  uncovers  the 
effete  Easterner’s  real  serial  number  in  the  last 
act. 

If  you’ll  put  the  yellow  lamp  in  your  case¬ 
ment,  I’ll  take  it  as  good  tidings,  and  will 
shuffle  around  about  6::M). 

Hopefully, 

Jiiun  Brainerd. 

This  he  dropped  in  her  letter  slot  on  the 
way  to  the  office,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  wondering  about  the  lamp.  The 
hope  that  it  would  bum  in  her  window 
fired  his  brain  all  afternoon,  and  brought  to 
view  Velco  arguments  so  shining  and  lu¬ 
minous  that  even  T.  P.  was  impre^ed.  He 
rushed  home  impetuously  and  sure  enough 
there  it  stood,  glowing  goldenly  under  the 
rim  of  the  shade.  Joyously  he  dressed, 
whistling  arpeggios  of  pagan  glee  into  a 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymn  of  Sunday- 
school  days.  At  6.23,  garmented  in  a 
mixed-blue  suit  of  expiensive  restraint,  he 
knocked  at  Mary  I^u’s  door.  It  was 
opened  promptly  on  a  vision  in  brown, 
from  bonnet  to  boots. 

“/^EE,  child,  you  look  gorgeous!”  the 
boy  approved  after  the  salutation. 
“That  get-up,  I  claim,  is  all  the  Paquin.” 

“Paquin!”  Mary  Lou  gave  a  thrill  of 
delight.  “I  m-m^e  this  myself,  copied 
one  of  our  models  in  1-last  month’s  fashion 
section.” 

Astonishment,  awe.  Then  a  low  bow. 
“Lady,  a  guy  what  can’t  sew  a  button 
on  without  shattering  his  morale  for  a 
month,  salutes  you.  And  now,  where  do 
'we  eat?” 

Under  the  girl’s  direction  they  found  a 
quaint  little  table-d’h6te  plac-.  near  the 
^uare,  and  over  the  sacred  sequence  of 
,  ravioli,  spaghetti  and  mouldy  cheese  un- 
^  raveled  all  the  threads  that  make  up  the 
,tfabric  of  our  personalities;  to  find,  when 
'They  had  knitted  loose  ends  together — 
preferences  and  prejudices,  ambitions  and 
opinions — quite  a  substantial  little  skein  of 
congeniality.  Indeed,  you  would  have 
been  surprised  how  similarly  they  felt  on 
the  League  of  Nations,  chocolate  pie, 
mbber  heels  and  Spanish  architecture. 

Mary  Lou  talked  more  to-night.  There 
was  nothing  profound  or  original  in  her 
discourse,  trae;  yet  every  word  stood  as  a 
real  authentic  expression  of  her  individu¬ 
ality.  In  her  sincerity,  in  fact,  lay  her 
chief  charm — this  and  her  simplicity. 
Even  to  Jimmy  she  seemed,  in  a  city 
poisoned  with  pose,  the  one  genuine  thing; 
in  a  world  complex  with  nervous  un¬ 
balance  the  spirit  itself  of  serenity  and 
beautiful,  indestructible  simplicity. 

Jimmy  had  left  the  choice  of  entertain¬ 
ment  to  his  guest,  who  promptly  chose  a 
sentimental  comedy  modestly  heralded  as 
“The  greatest  success  of  the  decade.”  So 
up  they  bussed,  to  find  two  tickets  in  the 
balcony.  The  author  of  the  piece  had 
trapped  the  comic  spirit  by  devices  popular 
about  the  time  night  air  began  to  lose  its 
opprobrium.  Still,  when  one  is  young, 
healthy,  and  happily  companioned — well, 
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you  .know  how  it  is!  Accordingly,  Jimmy 
and  Mary  Lou  paid  chuckling  tribute  to 
every  moth-eaten  mot-,  responsive  ap¬ 
plause  to  every  senescent  situation:  and 
when  the  final  curtain  fell,  both  rose  to 
acclaim  it  an  enjoyable  proof  that  Ameri¬ 
can  drama  can  be  uplifted  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  levitation. 

On  the  way  home  (they  decided  to 
walk)  Jimmy  remarked  suddenly:  “Gosh! 
I  got  a  case  of  goose-flesh  to-night.  Did 
you  notice  the  woman  who  sat  behind  us?” 

No;  Mary  Lou  had  not. 

“Well,  she  looked  like  Mother  a  little; 
had  the  Harrow  long  upper  lip,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  Aunt  Fan’s  age.” 

“Oh.” 

“When  she  took  off  her  gloves,  though,” 
Jimmy  sighed,  “I  saw  both  hands  had  t^ 
pro  rata  of  digits.  Foiled  again!” 

“Goodness  gracious!”  was  Mary  Lou’s 
contribution,  after  which  they  walked 
along  in  a  continued  but  comfortable 
silence.  Then  gradually  they  talked  of 
other  things.  Mary  Lou  rendered  report 
on  a  mouse  which  had  come  into  her  life 
the  night  previously.  Its  nibbling  innuen¬ 
does,  Jimmy  saw,  had  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  tension;  so  bravely  he  came  to  the 
rescue. 

“Well,  I’ll  set- a  trap  to-morrow  for  the 
little  beggar,”  he  promised,  “and  listen, 
child.  Whenever  you  have  any  jobs  of 
that  sort,  anything  that  comes  in  between 
pasting  hankies  on  the  window-pane  and 
assembling  a  grand  piano,  call  on  me. 
Just  station  the  yellow  lamp  in  the  window, 
and  the  little  Aladdin  will  jazz  right  over.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  life  of 
B’rer  Mouse  came  to  a  snappy  end  the  next 
day;  and  from  that  time  on  the  little  lamp 
blazoned  its  S.  O.  S.  across  the  murky 
court  more  and  more  frequently.  Once  it 
was  a  shelf  that  unaccountably  unbrack¬ 
eted  itself;  once  a  faucet  that  leaked 
piteously  for  help;  again,  a  lemon-squeezer 
that  repudiated  its  juicy  offices.  You 
would  have  been  astound^  at  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  things  around  a  house  that  can 
develop  a  mechanical  perversity;  Jimmy 
was  delighted.  For  in  between  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  tweezer  and  screw-driver,  hammer 
and  saw,  of  course,  there  were  talks  and 
tea,  dancing  and  dining,  movies  and 
wanderings  through  the  quainter  parts  of 
the  city. 

They  were  all  sensibly  priced, pleasures 
during  the  week, for  remember, Spring’s 
first  violet  and  the  boy’s  income  stood  in 
approximately  the  same  relation  to  mod¬ 
esty.  Sunday,  however,  with  its  fiscal 
proximity  to  Saturday  night,  became  a 
f^te-day.  They  took  long  walks  in  the 
morning,  attended  concerts  (preferably 
John  MtkTormack)  in  the  afternoon;  dining 
at  night  in  one  of  those  sumptuous  refec¬ 
tories  of  a  thousand  and  one  sauces. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  feasts  one  Sun¬ 
day  that  Mary  Lou  mentioned  a  sudden 
manifestation  of  temperament  on  the  part 
of  the  little  yellow  lamp.  Early  that  morn¬ 
ing  it  had  refused  to  brighten  up  the  corner 
where  it  was,  and  no  amount  of  jiggling 
could  move  it.  Unsettling  tidings  for 
Jimmy!  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  wall 
light,  but  the  lamp  hadn’t  functioned 
primarily  as  a  gilder  of  gloom  anj^ay; 
it  stood,  instead,  as  a  symbol  of  service,  a 
honeyed,  hallowed  symbol  of  woman  s 
need  for  man,  and  Mary  Lou’s  need  for 
him.  So  resolutely  he  hurried  her  home. 
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“Btfor*,  you  Mt,  that  monty  just  meant  a  wicked  French  ear,  hut  now — !  9dow  it  means  YOur 

Muylxni  had  left  the  light  burning  offered:  “My  d-d-dearest.”  Still,  these  d-d-dearest,  wouldn’t  all  this  be  f-fright- 

®  the  bathroom — (No,  reader,  separate  led  to  subsequent  statements,  and  out  of  fully  expensive?” 

orters  for  every  apartment)  and  this  them  was  established  a  pretty  definite  pic-  “Maybe.  But  as  soon  as  I  run  down 
out  a  feeble  radiance  into  the  ture  of  their  future  toother.  Aunt  Fan,  and  the  estate’s  settled.  I’ll 

®^-room.  The  boy  removed  his  top-  It  was  a  future  built  in  a  sturdy  little  buy  a  hunk  of  Velco  stock,  and  with 

Mary  Lou  started  to  the  lamp,  house  out  on  Long  Island  somewhere,  with  the  rest  of  the  coin  we  can  splurge 

way  she  stumbled  over  the  rattan  trees  that  stenciled  arab^ues  on  a  crisp  nicely.” 

retreating  hastily  to  collide  with  lawn,  a  gracious,  spacious  living-room  “But  when  do  you  expect  to  f-find  Aunt 

1^*^  was  a  breathy  p>ause;  and  bless^  with  a  fireplace,  books,  flowers  and  Fan,  d-dearest?”  Mary  Lou’s  practical 

I*®  suddeidy  his  arm  had  buckled  her  yellow  lamps  on  pie-crust  tables.  There  mind  dictated: 

upit,  and  his  mouth  found  hers.  A  gaspy  would  be  a  laundry  below,  where  handker-  “P.  D.  Q.  Oh,  I’ll  nab  the  old  girl 

she  struggled.  Then  she  melted  chiefs  might  at  last  come  into  their  right-  now.”  His  voice  rang  with  confidence. 

™  TOt,  tremulous  surrender.  Tableaux  ful  heritage  of  suds  and  sun  and  the  Velco  “Furmy  thing,  honey,  about  incentive, 

tltfl’  have  been  covered  so  es-  iron,  imder  the  auspices  of  a  local  expert.  Our  psychok)^  prof,  used  to  beef  about 

artistically  by  Sudermaim  Above,  there  would  be  a  foolish,  fairy  the  value,  but  I  never  really  got  him  till 
Mr.  Chambers  that  a  merely  journal-  boudoir  with  a  bow  window,  where  a  sweet  now.”  He  bent  to  kiss  a  tender  tract 
Sa  off  fhe  page  discouragedly.  little  thing  from  California  might  watch  from  the  comer  of  her  eye  to  the  left  ear 

^^*^s  ^  here  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  for  her  man.  lobe.  J'Before,  you  see,  that  money  just 

™~®<nt  ’that  after  a  few  moments  By  the  time  the  bow  window  had  been  meant  a  wicked  French  car,  attar  of  roses 
bom.  To  be  sure,  it  could  pan^,  Mary  Lou  had  drawn  Jinuny  on  to  in  my  shaving  water,  a  meal-ticket^  at 
he  tamed  recondite,  or  a  real  con-  the  divan  and  was  braiding  his  fingers  Delmionico’s,  maybe,  but  now — !  Now 

uiwmM  to  ^rld  knowledge.  For  what  raptly.  When  she  reached  the  point  it  means  YOU!  And  I’U  find  that  slippery 

HUiiuured  was  “Oh,  my  blessed-  where  further  progression  was  impossible,  aunt  of  mine,  if  I  have  to  page  her  from 
®  answer  to  which  the  lady  had  she  murmured:  “But  goodness  gracious!  Brooklyn  to'Berdoo.” 

®*»ij»Lody”i  Ma^Bsiiie,  ApriL  1930  25 
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/viBsteid  <3^™®  resolve  to  write  her  hall.  She  was  a  small,  wiry  woman,  with 
%tr»W"g  the  will  or  borrowing  on  the  straggly,  gray  hair  and  an  interesting, 
Uicrtnyth'ng  to  end  the  silence.  *  humorous,  kistoried  face.  Two  faded  gray 

Brt  in  every  case,  pride  always  shackled  eyes  narrowed  into  probing  slits.  “If  I 
Uc  feet  and  halted  his  pen.  Aunt  Fan  a  remember  rightly,”  she  remarked,  “that 
Se!  This  ipemory  never  failed,  one  was  the  name  I  started  life  with.  And 
mkht  say  in  letting  the  iron  enter  his  soul,  now,  young  man,  who  in  the  devil  are 
^  the  importance  of  unsphering  the  you?” 

miediii  legatee  from  mythology  loomed  so  “I’m  Jimmy,  Karen’s  son,”  the  boy 


that  another  search  party  was  in-  stated  dully,  not  in  the  least  as  they  do  in 

the  big  scene  in  Act  III.  But  .\unt  Fan’s 
^  time  it  was  a  personally  conducted  reaction  was  highly  dramatic.  She  dragged 
nst  whose  orbit  extended  from  the  Bronx  the  hero  into  the  window,  and  there 
(^Battery,  and  took  in  all  the  probable  studied  the  family  betrayals  of  his  nice 
plicts  frequented  by  improbable,  elderly  young  face,  unbelievingly  but  hungrUy. 
foM  with  long  upper  lips  and  three  miss-  Recognition  was  sealed  with  a  businesslike 
ii(  fingers.  Of  course  in  his  meanderings  kiss — smack — on  the  mouth;  and  a  husky 
k  bund  several  long  upper  lips,  incom-  “Little  Jimmy!” 


M  fingers.  Of  course  m  ms  meanaenngs 
le  found  several  long  upper  lips,  incom¬ 
plete  hands,  and  faces  owning  up  to  fifty 
liiiSdays;  but  never— alas!  the  parts 
ffwnhli-d  in  one  body.  Still  he  persist^. 

AB  through  the  summer,  he  lived  with 


A  WILD  orgy  of  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  flared  forth  the  fact  that  Atmt 
Fan,  having  changed  her  name  three  times, 


jeeye  out  for  Aunt  Fan,  so  to  speak,  and  and  her  habitat  thirty  times  three,  had  had 
ie  other  on  the  window  across.  And  no  tidings  whatever  of  John  Harrow’s  death 
ybe  this  division  of  attention  was  ac-  or  the  testamentary  complication.  Though 
for  the  fact  that  when  queer,  no  power  on  earth,  she  protested,  could 
Oynul  drapes  supplanted  the  dear,  ever  sneak  a  cent  into  her  own  purse,  she’d 
nmakr  cretonne  curtains,  his  brain  failed  endow  a  home  for  danm  fools,  having  al- 
ti  register  the  change.  True,  he  noted  a  ways  had,  like  Charles  Lamb,  a  special 
pfHwK  fluctuation  in  the  length  of  the  fondness  for  the  species,  and  untie  in 
itik  from  the  sill,  but  since  no  other  sign  that  way,  the  le^  tangle,  so  that 


antiSiuted  any  significance  to  this,  he  fell  Jimmy  might  splurge.  Interspersed  in 


hi  into  his  old  despair.  this  was  something  of  her  own  colorftil. 

The  strain  began  telling  on  him.  He  incredible  life — a  history  that  took  in  three 
bipn  waking  with  temples  as  searing  as  husbands  and  all  the  one-night  stands, 
ik  hot  point  on  the  Velco  iron;  with  Jimmy  judged,  from  her  casual  mention 
ams  as  taut  as  the  handkerchief  on  the  of  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan  and  Turke- 
liidow-pane  in  the  Hall-Room  Tradition,  stan.  She  had  been,  she  averred,  to  every 
(kche  talked  loudly  to  T.  P.  of  the  little  freak  place  in  the  world,  and  done  every 


ink  who  had  winked  at  him  on  Thirty-  freak  thing.  And  the  boy  believed  her. 
(ghtk  Street,  and  South  America,  that  Her  zest  for  life  had  written  itself  into  her 
intte,  geographical  gage  of  despera-  fearless,  ageless  individuality, 
lia,  ^ipeai^  fr^uently  in  his  conversa-  Then  she  began  asking  questions  which 
tOL  filled  in  Jimmy’s  background  to  the  advent 

of  Mary  Lou.  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the 
THEN  one  night,  when  he  decided  he  intrusion  of  a  giddying  thought  which  the 
I  coold  stand  the  misery  no  longer,  he  excitement  of  the  situation  had  stifled, 
oat  home,  started  to  fling  himself  across  His  little  Hanky-Panky — where  was  she? 
Ik  bed,  when  his  eye  automatically  turned  Inquiry  brought  the  fact  of  a  fortnight’s 
Utkewindow across.  Excitedly,  he  leaned  tenancy  from  Aunt  Fan;  and  his  heart 
•t-  It  was  dusk,  but  he  could  see  some-  grew  sick  with  fear.  So  many  things  can 
^  white  floating.  The  flag  of  truce  at  happen  in  fourteen  days.  One  can  die  or 
■t!^  Thank  God!  Thank  God!  Groping  get  married  or  return  to  California!  Dis- 
«■%  for  his  hat,  he  rushed  out,  his  feet  tress  published  itself  in  his  face  so  legibly 
putkg  time  with  his  heart,  until  he  that  Uie  wiry  woman  forsook  her  chair. 
«(hed  the  familiar  door.  “Steady  now,  son,  steady.  Here’s  your 

_2^»ck  evoked  a  muflied:  “Just  a  hat.  Chase  down-stairs  and  get  this 
please,”  followed  by  a  thin  hand  Mary  Lou  party’s  address  from  the  janitor. 


THEN  one  night,  when  he  decided  he 
I  coold  stand  the  misery  no  longer,  he 


■whed  the  familiar  door. 

A  knock  evoked  a  muflied:  “Just  a 
please,”  followed  by  a  thin  hand 

mJL  <1 _ f  ..  .  ^ 


^lil^eej^ngers  missing  thrust  out  a  slit  of  Taxi  out  (all  bills  are  on  me),  and  bring 


her  back  with  you.  I’d  join  the  chase, 
back  aglmt.  “Isn’t  it  the  only  I’ve  got  to  wait  for  a  registered  let- 
Pw-boy?”  was  the  impatient  query  he  ter.”  She  pushed  her  nephew  out  of  the 
•®™i*nd  his  dry-throated  silence  opened  door,  and  he  stumbled  down  the  stairs. 

« WM  upon  a  face  ^with  shrewd,  gray  Below,  a  rotimd  person  of  negligible 
^  *°d  a  fong  uppff'np — face  of  a  g^e  but  a  Spinoza-like  brain  informed 
about  fifty.  Jiimny  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  Miss 

J^y  fdl  back  aghast.  A  moment  of  Tuttle  had  moved  to  453  West  One- 


**w»bout  fifty. 

fdl  back  aghast.  A  moment  of 


"^tnsued,  then  the  tense:  “What — is  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street,  since 
~^®*~®*me— plea.se?”  .  •  her  trunks  had  gone  to  that  address  and 

^****>1^  stared.  “May  I  ask  what  the  card  she  left  for  the  postman  dupli- 
yours?”  cri^ly,  Ignor-  cated  the  number, 
boy  continued:  “Is^— or — was  Jimmy  found  the  place  easily.  It  was 

— Frances  Harrow?”  an  apartment  building,  and  in  the  vestibule 


yt  n.4UTOwr  sui  itpiiriniciii  uuuuui^,  iuiu  m  LUC  vcsiiuuic 

*l*»fion  brought  the  other  into  the  under  an  engraved  card  of  Mrs.  Helen 


Bertrand  was  inked:  Mary  Lou  Tuttle. 
Jimmy  rang  the  beU  with  a  finger  signifi¬ 
cantly  wabbly,  and  this  wabble  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  his  knees  when  the  click  of 
the  lock  invited  him  in.  Up  three  flights 
he  climbed  weakly,  and  there,  standing  at 
an  open  door,  sto^ — Mary  Lou. 

“Oh!”  she  breathed  when  she  saw  him, 
and  took  a  step  backward. 

“Mary  Lou!”  All  the  unhappiness  and 
hunger,  ache  and  emptiness  of  those  long 
months  trembled  in  that  vocable,  sweeping, 
at  last,  the  girl  into  the  outstretched  arms. 
And  oh!  The  imforgettable  felicity  of 
reconciliation!  The  next  half-hour  grew 
rich  in  acuities  of  joy  that  made  up  for 
every  pang  that  had  gone  before.  Then 
Jimmy  came  to  Aunt  Fan. 

“And,  honey,”  he  said,  “you’ll  love  her. 
She’s  a  funny  little  thing,  so  short- 
waisted  you  think  her  belt’s  going  to 
choke  her  to  death;  awfully  queer  clothes, 
and  a  little  bark  of  a  laugh.  But  a  real 
human  being,  the  best  sport  in  the  world. 
Come  on,  now,  we’ll  have  to  beat  it.” 

They  decided  to  trolley  down.  The 
subway  would  have  been  quicker,  of 
course,  but  there  come  seasons  in  every 
life  in  which  time  means  nothing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  facility  for  holding  hands.  It 
was  at  Seventy-third  Street  that  Mary 
Lou  whispered: 

“D-Dear,  I  never  meant  that  about  not 
b-believing  in  Aunt  Fan  at  all;  and  I 
fibbed  atout  Miss  Phipps,  too.  She 
f-found  the  reason  her  Velco  iron  didn’t 
work  was  because  she  had  forgotten  to 
switch  the  c-current  on.” 

And  then  Jimmy  laughed  riotously,  and 
gave  the  hand  he  was  holding  a  tourniquet 
squeeze  that  lasted  down  to  Washin^on 
Square. 

Aunt  Fan  was  reading  her  letter  when 
they  entered,  but  immediately  she  rose 
and  folded  the  girl  into  her  arms. 

“Bless  my  heart,”  she  said,  “it’s  nice  to 
know  you,  child.”  Holding  her  off  for  in¬ 
flection,  she  mused:  “Mary  Lou  Tuttle, 
eh?  I  ran  across  a  Horace  Tuttle  once  in 
Riga,  Russia.”  A  pause.  “No.  It  was 
in  Bombay,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of 
it.”  She  took  off  Mary  Lou’s  hat  then, 
and  led  her  to  a  couch.  “Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  events  of  the  evening? 
Proves  now  that  Providence  has  a  pretty 
sense  of  dramatic  values,  doesn’t  it?” 

'T’HE  query  moved  Mary  Lou  to  speech. 
■L  “Oh,  but  J-Jimmy,”  she  murmured, 
“how  did  you  h-happen  to  come  over  here? 
I  m-mean  did  you — just  get — 1-lonesome?” 

Jimmy  blushed.  “No.  I  thought 
you’d  sent  for  me.  I  thought” — he 
halted  questkmingly — “I  saw  a  flag  of 
truce  in  the  window.”  With  brows  knitted 
perplexedly  be  walked  to  the  window,  then 
a  spurt  of  laughter  burst  from  him.  He 
wheeled.  “Mary  Lou!”  summoned  the 
puzzled  girl  to  his  side. 

“G-goodness  gracious!”  Awe  Vtas  in  her 
expletive.  “The  Hall-Room  Tradition!” 
.  and  she  pulled  from  the  pane  a  handker¬ 
chief,  one  end  of  which  unloosened, 
1  flapped  flippantly  in  the  breeze. 


Tourut’s  Battlefield  Trail,”  by  William  G.  Sbepberd,  war  correspondent,  will  appear  in  the  May  EVERYBODY^* 
Shepherd,  who  covered  the  Western  front  t^rooghly,  both  daring  and  after  the  World  War,  shows  how  it  is 


**  to  ahont  it  intelligently  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  money,  is  invaloable  to  the  prospective  toorist,  and  the 
U-Lvoie  will  find  his  illustrated  article  a  compact  guide  to  the  high-spots  of  the  war  that  c.oan  most  to  Americans. 
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XUM 


Dictated — But  Not  Red 


A  Three-Part  Story 

By  Leavitt  Ashley  Knight 


The  Second  Mount  Vernon  Arises,  with  a  Few 
Passing  Pangs. 

A  ROB  IN  twittering  awoke  Ira. 

He  rolled  out  of  bed  and 
looked  out  upon  long  peaceful 
billows  of  rich  black  land. 

“My  country  estate!”  the 
orator  intoned  passionately. 
“The  Mount  Vernon  of  the  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution!  Ah!  What  history  is 
about  to  be  made  beneath  this  ancestral 
roof!  What - ” 

A  fearful  clatter  outside  his  door  upset 
his  reflections.  Ira  hastened  into  his 
clothes  and  ran  out,  to  collide  with  a  pail  of 
paste.  The  paper-hangers  were  already 
on  the  job!  Youths  scrubbing  the  dingy 
walls.  A  smell  of  soap  and  glue. 

Ira  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  went  down¬ 
stairs.  Things  were  moving!  Good  old 
Uncle  Ezra  was  the  right  man  for  the  job. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  came  upon  a 
boy  lugging  in  rugs.  Out  on  the  lawn  three 
citizens  were  knee  deep  in  a  trench. 
Martha,  a  white  cloth  knotted  aroimd  her 
head,  was  singing  as  she  pulled  out  the 
tacks  that  held  in  place  those  abominable 
burlap  bags  over  the  parlor  windows. 

As  she  spied  him,  she  dropped  her  tack 
hammer.  “My!  You  must  have  been 
tired  last  night!  It’s  eight  o’clock!  But 
I’ve  got  a  bite  for  your  breakfast.” 

“I  usually  get  up  a  little  before  eight,”  Ira 
said  stiffly.  He  mustn’t  allow  his  servants 
to  criticize  his  acts.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  atrocious  dining-room.  The  table 
was  gone,  and  two  men  were  strenuously 
scraping  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  eye- 
racking  wall-paper.  Martha  motioned 
him  out  into  the  kitchen  and  set  before  him 
the  “bite”  she  had  been  saving:  a  mere 
matter  of  three  fat  mutton  chops,  half  a 
dozen  fried  potatoes,  a  sadly  dented  pewrter 
coffee-pot  with  barely  four  cups  of  coffee  in 
it,  half  a  comb  of  dark  honey,  and  a  loaf  of 
her  wonderful  bread. 

“If  that  isn’t  enough,  you  can  fish  some¬ 
thing  or  other  out  of  the  ice-box,”  said  she. 
“I’ve  got  to  get  that  parlor  cleared  before 

Ezra  gets  here  with  the  furniture  man - ” 

“He’s  gone  to  towm  already?”  Ira  gaped. 
“Already?”  Martha  laughed  roundly. 
“Aren’t  you  New-Yorkers  funny  though! 
He  left  after  breakfast — about  six  o’clock. 
You  ought  to  see  what  he  got  done  last 
night.  You’ve  done  him  good,  Ira.  He’s 
chipperer  than  I’ve  seen  him  for  years. 
Goes  around  whistling  and  laughing  to 
himself.” 

Off  she  flitted,  hmnming  happily,  while 
Ira  assailed  the  chops.  Wonderfid  chops! 
Amazing  coffee!  She  certainly  knew  her 
business,  Martha  did!  And  happy  with 
her  lot.  No  yearning  for  Higher  Things. 
She  had  hitch^  her  w'agon  to  a  broom. 

Ira  laid  down  his  fork  and  carefully 
jotted  this  happy  phrase  in  his  red  book. 

A  terrific  howling  of  dogs  again. 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

'T'HE  ston^  opens  with  a  Bolshevist  meeting 
in  Union  &]uare  to  celebrate  the  release 
from  arrest  of  Ira  M.  Cummins,  the  brilliant 
^oung  Red  orator.  Man  of  Myst^.  Noth^ 
IS  known  of  Cummins,  whose  dress  and  bearing 
have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  cm 
wealth.  He  is  really  a  farm  boy  who  came  to 
town  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
lent  him  by  litUe  Martha  Mattison,  to  found 
a  schcxil  of  oratory.  He  is  now  a  haberdasher's 
salesman. 

The  Reds.  Ivan  Moimlsky,  Georg  Burin  and 
the  beautiful  Sophie  Delatour,  are  trying  to 
get  Cummins  into  their  clutches,  capitalize 
his  free  advertisiim,  and  make  turn  le^er  of 
the  Revolution.  'They  plan  to  meet  him  at  a 
cheap  caf6,  but  he  avoids  them,  and  goes 
secretly  to  his  boarding-house,  where  he  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  same  time  "notice"  from  his  land¬ 
lady  and  a  letter  from  his  uncle  making  him  a 
present  of  the  farm. 

Before  leaving  town  to  take  possession,  Cum¬ 
mins  holds  a  consultation  with  his  "arrange¬ 
ments  committee"  Sophie,  Burin  and  Morgol- 
sky,  and  asks  them  to  visit  him  at  his  "estate" 
in  a  week  to  discuss  their  plans.  He  takes 
Sophie  to  lunch  and  she,  now  quite  convinced 
of  his  wealth,  makes  violent  love  to  him  and 
tries  to  pervade  him  to  marry  her  at  once. 
They  are  jc^ed  by  Cummins’s  rich  young 
friend  Trevison,  "The  Bituminous  Bcob." 
who  has  riven  and  collected  considerable  money 
for  the  Cause,  and  who  is  greatly  attracted  by 
Sophie. 

Cummins  then  leaves  for  the  farm,  which 
he  has  planned  to  make  the  "Mount  Vernon 
of  the  Second  American  Revolution,"  ancl  is 
appalled  to  find  how  much  has  to  be  done  to 
m^e  it  live  up  to  the  word  "estate.”  Martha 
Mattison  is  acting  as  his  Uncle  Ezra's  hou^ 
keeper,  and  Ezra  himself,  who  is  comfortably 
off  as  the  owner  of  "Little  Marvel”  S^vin 
Cure,  proves  to  be  shrewd  and  capable.  Ira 
iqipoints  him  Business  Manager  to  the  Cause. 


Thump!  Thump!  And  in  swoc^ied  Ezra, 
his  arms  loaded  with  bundles,  and  a  fat, 
pie-faced  Pillsburger  hard  on  his  heels. 
Old  Miffins  the  furniture  dealer!  The 
same  old  Miffins  who,  five  years  ago, 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  then  unknown 
Ira  M.  Cummins  when  he  applied  for  a  job 
as  clerk.  The  same  Miffins  who  had  said: 
“We  don’t  need  a  bellows  in  our  business, 
boy.” 

IRA’S  gorge  rose.  The  Lord  had  delivered 
Miffins  into  his  hands.  He  would  give 
the  fellow  a  jolt.  He’d  teach  him  the 
danger  of  scoffing  at  the  Rising  Generation. 

“Here  he  is,  Miffins!”  Ezra  roared. 
“The  first  great  man  in  the  Cummins 
tribe!  He’s  chosen  this  old  homestead  as 
National  Headquarters  for  his  big  political 
campaign.  He’s  made  me  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  ain’t  you?” 

Ira  bowed  gravely,  one  eye  on  the  con¬ 
temptible  Miffins,  who  blinked  with  awe. 

“Now,  we’ve  got  some  mighty  big 
people  coming  here  in  a  couple  of  days,” 
Ezra  ran  on.  “And  we’ve  got  to  fix  the 
house  up  slick.  Now,  my  nephew’s  got  some 
ideas  about  how  the  rooms  ought  to  be 
furnished.  I  want  you  to  get  them  straight 
from  him.  You  know,  Ira,  all  about  making 
this  a  sort  of  second  Mount  V’emon.” 

Ira  ate  on  in  meditative  silence  while 
Miffins  shifted  his  stance  and  tried  to  look 
pleasant  and  salesmanlike. 

“I’ve  got  some  dandy  curly  maple 
veneer  bedroom  sets,”  he  ventured. 
“.■\nd  I’ve  got  an  imitation  walnut - ” 


“Are  you  familiar  with  the  furniture  of 
Mount  Vernon?”  Ira  asked  casually  i 
“N-no,”  Miffins  stammered. 

“I’m  afraid  we  can  not  t^  businoi 
then.”  Ira  pressed  his  lips.  “Nothing 
but  Mount  Vernon  furnishings  would  be 
appropriate  here.  I  dare  say  I  can  tet 
phone  to  New  York  for  them,  though — * 
“Now,  Mr.  Cummins,”  Mffins  grew 
afraid.  “If  you’ll  just  tell  me  what  this 
Mount  Vernon  style  is  like.  I’ll  look  it  ig) 
right  away.” 

“But  you  can  not  deliver  it  within 
forty-eight  hours,  my  good  fellow.”  In 
smiled  sorrowfully  and  stripped  the  last 
shred  of  succulence  from  chop  No.  3. 

“Now  just  give  me  a  chance,”  begged 
Miffins.  “Once  I  know  what’s  wanted,  I 
can  tell  you - 

“It’s  quite  impossible  that  a  third-rate 
country  store  could  fill  the  order.”  In 
stabbed  another  potato.  “Really,  I  should 
have  told  my  imcle  to  wire  New  York — ” 
“There’s  a  chance,  I  think,”  Miffins 
pulled  out  a  pencil,  “that  I  can  pick  it  up 
somehow.  .Ynd  I’ll  give  you  a  ^jedal 

rock-bottom  price - ” 

“The  price  doesn’t  interest  me,  if  the 
furniture  is  right.”  Ira  waved  a  petulant 
hand.  “I  don’t  see  why  I  should  waste 

time,  though,  with  you,  sir.  I - ” 

“Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Cuimnins,”  Miffins 
cried,  “I’ll  let  you  know  inside  ci  three 
hours  if  I  can  pick  them  up  for  you — * 
“And  deliver  them  inside  of  forty-eight 
hours?”  Ira  added. 

“And  deliver  inside  of  forty-eight  hours 
— or  not  at  all,”  Miffins  agreed. 

Ira  smiled.  His  hour  of  revenge  had 
arrived.  He  would  set  his  insulter  at  wort 
to  achieve  the  impxKsible.  Miffims  would 
chase  after  Mount  V’emon  goods;  he  mi^t 
even  be  fool  enough  to  take  a  train  to 
Albany.  If  he  would  only  be  idiot  enough 
to  think  he’d  found  something  ri^t  and  th« 
try  to  deliver  within  the  time  limit!  He’d 
lose  a  pretty  penny. 

“V’ery  well,  take  your  three  hours,’  li* 
conceded.  “-\s  for  a  list  of  the  furniture, 
you’d  better  see  my  housekeeper.” 

“Oh!”  Miffins’s  awe  deepened.  “Not, 
where  is  she?” 

“TN  THE  parlor.  Step  right  throu^ 
■I  “Now,  Ira,”  said  Ezra,  as  Ira  lau^ 
at  the  back  of  the  disappearing  Mito 
“I  ought  to  report  to  you  about  whatia 
doing.  I  don’t  want  to  make  any 
blunders.  Got  time  to  hear  me  now. 
“Proceed,”  Ira  gestured  magnific*®!*!' 
Ezra  produced  a  closely  scribbled  p*P®' 
“Now,  first  thing  I  got  at  last  night  was 
the  bathroom,  and  running  water  q*' 
stairs  and  down—” 

“Excellent,”  Ira  declared. 

“Now,  I  had  to  get  Murphy  the  pliuww 
to  take  his  five  men  off  another 
that’ll  cost  a  leetle  extra-^but  we  ve^ 
pay  the  price  of  a  rush  job,  ain  t  , 
“My  dear  uncle,  that’s  undenw® 
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ioy,  tktr*'$  a  ^tek  of  monty  m  tt.  /  can  mak*  a  )arot-$fx4  hotth  for  eonto  and  otH 

it  wkohoali  for  a  dtJIar-Un,  and  rttad  for  tioo  dwart  not!" 


Anything  to  get  things  ready  by  Saturday 
noon  before  my  Committee  arrives.’' 

“You’re  in  luck,  boy!  I  found  a  new 
p^engine  right  in  town,  all  ready  to  set  up 
and  pump  water  into  the  new  bathroom. 
Then  I  grabbed  the  last  two  hundred  feet 
of  galvanized  iron  pipe  in  town.  It’s 
fierce  getting  it  on  order  these  days — have 
to  wait  three  and  four  months  for  delivery. 
So  I  didn’t  mind  paying  a  leetle  premiiun 
for  the  lot.  Then  I  dn^ped  in  on  Pete 
latkinson— remember  him?  He’s  editor 

of  the  Pillsburg  Advance - ” 

Ira  stiffened.  How  could  he  forget  that 
low  scribe  who,  five  years  ago,  had  thrown 
into  the  wraste-basket  that  summary  Ira 
lad  so  carefully  drawn  of  his  valedictory 
on  The  Duties  of  the  Rising  Generation? 
Pete  must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

TT^ELL,  I  told  him  what  you  were  do- 
^  ing,  and  that  probably  we’d  have 
nut  of  campaign  printing.  And  if  he  wanted 
^whack  at  it,  he’d  better  give  you  a  rousing 
™  write-up  m  the  Advance  to-morrow. 
And  he’s  going  to.” 

“That’s  good,”  Ira  had  to  assent.  May- 
be,  riter  all,  he  could  use  this  fellow 
urkinson. 

“Now  Pete  says  I  should  fetch  him  down 
of  your  platform.” 

^^tform?”  Ira  opened  his  eyes. 

!**•  Ho  says  he’ll  print  it  entire  on 
we  front  page.” 

.  ”  Ira  hesitated.  “As  to  my 

f“r^>  I — or — have  been  far  too  busy 

wmaw  It  up  as  yet _ ” 

/|What?”  Ezra  meditatively  snapped 
^  out  of  his  spotted  gray  hat.  “You’ve 
Pt  some  sort  of  statement  of  prin- 
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ciples  and  aims  and  all  that  put  together?” 

-  “Only  my  public  speeches,”  Ira  insisted. 

“But  those  that  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  Ezra  went  on,  “weren’t  what 
you’d  call  a  platform.  You  just  sailed  in 
and  cussed  the  plutocrats  and  said  the 
common  people  would  have  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  was  attempting  to  rouse  the 
public  from  its  apathy.”  Ira  didn’t  like 
the  way  his  uncle’s  blue  eye  and  mottled 
right  eye  were  inspecting  him.  .And  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  that  haunted  those  tight 
poker-face  lips  gave  him  an  inexplicable 
chUl.  “It  seems  to  me.  Uncle,  that  the 
platform  can  wait  a  while.” 

“H’m.  Why,  so  it  can,  boy.  All 
things  can  wait  in  this  world,  except  fool¬ 
ishness.”  Ezra  chafed  his  ^obby  chin. 
“But — well,  what  gets  me  is  this:  how  the 
dickens  did  those  rich  folks  down  in  New 
York  ever  come  to  give  you  so  much  money 
before  they  knew  your  platform?” 

“But,  my  dear  uncle,”  Ira  smiled. 
“They  know  what  I  propose  to  do.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  abolish  the  horrible  inequalities 
under  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
been  groaning  for  ages.  I  propose  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  every  honorable 
man  in  the  coimtry  shall  have  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.” 

His  uncle  scratched  his  curly  hair.  “But, 
darn  it  all,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
There’s  ways  and  ways  of  turning  the 
trick.  Now  we  old  Populists  figured  that 
we’d  do  it  by - ” 

“Excuse  me,  uncle.”  Ira  spoke  sternly. 
“But  we’d  better  run  through  the  rest  of 
your  report.  The  woiir  around  the  house 
is  pressing,  and  you  have  much  still  to  do. 
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We’ll  take  up  this  platform  when  my 
friends  get  here  Saturday.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  boy.”  Ezra 
)delded.  “There  is  a  heap  to  do.  But  I 
just  want  to  say  this.  You’re  a  lot 
smarter  man  than  I  gave  you  credit  for 
being,  boy,  if  you  talked  those  rich  folks 
into  handing  over  sixty-five  hundred 
dollars  on  si^t  unseen.” 

He  took  up  his  sheet  of  paper  again 
and  told  about  the  wall-paper  he  had 
bought,  the  rugs,  the  wicker  chairs  for  the 
porches,  a  tea-table,  tenpairsof  lace  curtains, 
a  washing-machine — Martha  declared  she’d 
simply  have  to  have  one,  with  all  the  extra 

towels  and  mqikins  and  so  on  to  clean - 

Ira  lost  interest  in  the  droning  recital  of 
these  petty  details.  He  thank^  his  stars 
that  Destiny  had  given  him  a  helper  who 
enjoyed  pottering  over  such  homely 
triffes.  What  a  We  it  would  have  been 
if  the  leader  himself  had  been  obliged  to 
spend  his  da)rs  and  nights  chasing  around  a 
sleepy  village  hunting  up  gas-engines,  look¬ 
ing  over  rugs,  haggling  with  paper-hangers! 
Ugh!  Honorable  toU,  of  course!  Very! 
Far  be  it  from  the  leader  of  the  Craunon 
People  to  belittle  their  drudgery.  It  was 
very  necessary  woric.  Here  was  a  striking 
proof  of  its  value.  The  very  cause  of  the 
Common  People  depended,  oddly  enough, 
i^ion  the  CommiHi  People  doing  that 
drudgery. 

If  somebody  didn’t  chase  aroimd  after 
gas-engines  and  pumps,  and  paw  over  rugs 
in  a  store,  and  haggle  with  paper-hangers, 
there  could  be  no  suitable  Headquartersl 
Without  Headquarters  there  could  be  no 
efficient  central  organization;  and  without 
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that,  how  could  the  Cause  of  the  Common  to  the  cellar.  When  Ira  came  out  of  his  tentous  numerals  all  the  way  down-stain. 
People  ever  make  headway?  trance,  the  thiunping  of  the  pliunbers  in  “I  must  stop  worrying  over  costs,”  said 

As  one  of  Ira’s  predecessors,  the  well-  the  front  hall,  the  scraping  of  the  paper-  he  to  his  soul.  “I  am  doing  big  thin^  in  a 
known  A.  Lincoln,  once  remarked:  “The  hangers’  ladders,  the  chatting  of  Martha  big  way.  This  is  no  time  for  haggijnf 
Lord  must  have  loved  the  Common  People,  with  the  upholsterer’s  boy  in  the  parlor.  What  is  a  mere  fourteen  hundred  doU^ 
he  made  so  many  of  them.”  But  there  all  became  a  degree  less  melodious  than  or  so  in  a  World  Movement?  A  mere 
was  more  to  it  than  A.  Lincoln  saw.  The  they  had  been.  Headquarters  was  run-  street-car  ticket  on  the  Road  to  Progress.” 
younger  leader  penetrated  more  deeply,  ning  into  money  faster  than  he  had  “Ira,  Miihns  got  my  book  all  right  and 
He  perceived  the  Lord  had  made  millions  reckoned.  No,  that  wasn’t  it.  Truth  he  says  he  thinks  he  can  get  them.”  ’ 
of  plain  folks  because  there  was  so  much  was,  he  hadn’t  reckoned.  He  had  plunged  The  leader  looked  up  somewhat  con- 
plain  work  to  be  done,  for  the  sake  of  ahead.  fused.  Martha  was  smiling  at  him,  a 

Human  Progress.  _  dust -cloth  over  one  strong  forearm  and  a 

For  every  leader  there  must  be  hun-  '  ■  'HE  Cause  simply  must  have  Head-  funny  little  smudge  of  grime  on  the  tip  of 

dreds,  even  thousands,  of  rank  and  file.  A  quarters.  Sophie  had  approved  the  her  nose. 

Without  vision,  the  people  perish;  but  with-  plan,  Annabel  Hicks  was  keen  for  those  “Them?  Them?”  Ira  knitted  his  brows, 

out  people,  the  vision  (rf  the  leader  remams  week-end  conferences.  Uncle  Ezra  had  de-  “The  Mount  Vernon  furniture,”  Martha 

forever  a  futile  dream.  dared  the  move  the  shrewdest  thing  Ira  explained.  “And  now,  Ira,  there’s  a 

Ah!  There  was  a  profound  thought!  had  done.  And  it  was  the  way  of  sound  lovely  old  rag  carpet  up  in  the  attic  that 

Ira  got  out  his  red  note-book  and  jotted  business,  after  all.  Look  at  Bowes  &  will  be  sweet  in  the  up-stairs  hall - ” 

down  this  gem.  And  then  he  caught  the  Cravath!  Hadn’t  they  often  allowed  their  “H’m.”  Ira  turned  away,  to  resume 

run  of  his  uncle’s  dronings  a^in.  outside  salesmen  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  his  meditations  on  the  World  Move- 

“Seems  to  me  we  ought  to  save  a  dollar  diimers  and  theatre,  to  amuse  young  ment. 
wherever  we  can,”  Ezra  was  saying.  swells  and  hold  their  trade?  Hadn’t  old  “Miffins  says  rag  rugs’ll  match  Mount 

“Yes,  yes.”  Ira  yawned.  Doubtless  Bowes  allowed  Ira  a  hundred  dollars  to  Vernon  stuff  beautifully,”  Martha  went  on 
the  old  codger  had  a  pinch-penny  scheme  blow  in  on  Trevison  once?  unperturbed.  “Now  about  Uncle  Ezra’s 

for  wholesale  rates  from  the  grocer,  or -  “I  say  unto  you — ”  Ira  suddenly  saw  room.  We  ought  to  put  the  same  kind  of 

“I  can  save  $115.45  if  you’re  agreeable,”  himself  before  a  colossal  throng.  “If  it  curtains  in  his  w’indows  as  in  the  other  bed- 
said  Ezra,  running  a  pencil  point  up  a  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  it  requires  the  rooms,  don’t  you  think?” 

column  on  his  paper.  “I  get  two  to  five  commercial  cunning  of  the  plutocrats  to  “Do  anything  you  please,”  Ira  mumbled, 

per  cent,  discount  for  cash  on  these  items,  crush  plutocracy.”  (.\pplause.)  “Oh.  but  I’d  much  rather  do  as  you 

So  if  you’ll  give  me  a  check.  I’ll  settle  when  “If  Bowes  &  Cravath  squander  ten  please.”  The  girl  gleamed  softly.  “It’s 

I  go  to  town  this  afternoon.”  thousand  a  year  for  a  roof  to  shelter  the  your  party,  you  know - ” 

“Yes,  indeed.”  Ira  arose.  “That  cravats  of  the  Idle  Rich,  how  much  may  “I  can  not  be  bothered  with  these  petty 
amount  is  well  worth  saving.”  the  Emancipator  of  Mankind  spend  for  a  details,”  Ira  scowled.  “I  must  give  all 

“Right,  my  boy.  In  these  days  of  awful  roof  to  shelter  his  Cause?”  (V'oice  from  my  attention  to  larger  matters.  It  is  your 
w'ar  prices,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  audience:  “Millions!”)  duty  to  look  after  household  affairs. 

every  economy.  Make  the  check  out  for  “If - ”  That’s  what  you’re  paid  for.” 

$1,488.50.  and  leave  it  on  my  desk  in  the  The  audience  melted  into  nothingness.  “Oh!”  Her  back  stiffened.  “I — never 

little  parlor.  I’ve  got  to  run  down  cellar  The  orator  was  in  the  kitchen  again,  and  a  thought — ”  Then  she  bit  off  her  words 
now  and'  fix  up  some  Little  Marvel.  Got  workman  was  asking  him  rudely  to  step  and  stormed  off. 

another  order  in  this  morning - ”  aside  so  that  he  could  lug  a  bdder  past. 

“How  much  did  you  say?”  Ira  choked.  Ira  stalked  to  his  room  and  wrote  his  first  TR.^  smiled  as  he  sauntered  into  the  fixed- 
Ezra  repeated  the  figure  and  strode  off  check,  for  $1,488.50.  He  scanned  its  por-  A  up  parlor.  Simple  Martha!  Coming  to 

him,  as  he  was  meditating  over  the  destiny ' 
of  millions  of  hiunan  beings,  and  discussing 
rag  carpets  for  the  up-stairs  hall!  Imagine 
the  President  of  the  United  States  being 
summoned  to  discuss  with  the  janitor  (rf 
the  White  House  as  to  where  the  waste¬ 
baskets  should  be  placed  in  the  various 
rooms!  Confound  it  all!  The  ordinary 
mind  simply  can  not  grasp  the  immense 
gulf  that  separates  common  people  from 
leaders! 

“Poor  Martha!  Once  a  Cow,  always  a 
Cow!”  He  shook  his  head  in  kindly 
sorrow.  “She  means  well.  Jolly  hard 
worker,  enthusiastic,  and  a  corking  co^. 
But  simply  not  a  manager.  No  more  like 
Sophie  than  night  is  like  day!  SqAie 
must  find  us  a  first-class  housekeeper  at 
once.  I’ll  keep  Martha  as  cook.” 

Ira  gagged.  A  horrible  odor  suddenly 
cut  the  tender  membranes  of  his  nose  like  a 
knife.  He  gasped  for  air,  but  there  was 
none.  The  room,  the  whole  house  1^ 
been  mysteriously  invaded  by  a  Hunnish 
poison  gas.  Blindly  he  rushed  for  the 
open  air  and  was  swept  along  in  a  pellmell 
of  choking  workmen. 

The  crowd  ^thered  shakily  on  the  front 
lawn,  strangling,  coughing  and  wiping 
tears  from  their  cheeks.  In  a  minute,  from 
the  rear  cellar  door  emerged  Uiicle  Ezra,  a 
wad  of  absorbent  cotton  over  his  face. 

“Dam  it!”  said  he.  “First  time  I  ever 
dropped  that  bottle!  Getting  old,  I  ^ess. 
It’s  fierce  stuff  when  it  gets  loose.  Never 
mind,  boys.  It’ll  be  gone  in  a  minute. 
“Oh,  Lattle  Marvel!”  laughed  a  plumher, 

Mr.  Jonti,  solid  citizen  and  Secret  Service  agent,  listened  attentively,  wktle  Ira,  in  the  brief  3.nd  the  CrOwd  Snickered. 

«^ac(  of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  surveyed  his  own  life  and  the  great  days  tJuit  were  to  come.  Ira  foUowed  his  uncle  back  tO  thC  Ce 
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^th  thcWnch  and  all  around  the  room, 
^  upon  the  floor  a  blackish  puddle 
^something  had  h^n  spilt.  The 
^  were  plastered  with  chromos  of 
1^  and  horses’  legs  in  various  stages 
of  nuJIbrmation.  \  number  of  pictures 
bore  the  legend:  “Before  Using,”  while 
jome others  were  inscrib^  “After  Using.” 
Ikett  lingered  an  obnoxious  air  of  onions, 
iodoform,  asafoctida,  arnica,  red  pepper, 

"This  here’s  my  laboratory.”  Ezra 
nved  proudly.  “I  make  it  all  here.” 

“You  make  that  spavin  cure  yourself? 
Here?”  Ira  stared  at  him. 

I  SURE  do!  And,  between  you  and  me, 
my  boy,”  Ezra  tapped  Ira’s  chest  in  a 
confidential  way,  “I  can  build  up  a  neat 
little  business  with  the  stuff.  It’s  good. 
You  ought  to  see  the  letters  farmers  have 
written  me  about  it.  >\Tiy!  If  I  was 
thirty  years  younger,  I’d  get  out  on  the 
rood  and  sell  Little  Marvel  by  the  carload, 

I  would.  But,  Ira,  your  poor  old  uncle’s 
ihrays  behind  the  times.  I  never  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  make  Little  Marvel  cheap¬ 
ly  enough  till  a  few  years  ago.  .\nd  now 
I'm  too  old  to  go  at  selling  it  on  a  big  scale. 
You  know—”  the  old  fellow  leaned  against 
In’s  eat^ “I  sort  o’  had  a  hankering  to  get 
a  spry  young  chap  like  you.  He  would 
go  out  on  the  road  and  sell  it  at  county 
fairs  and  to  small-town  drug-stores  and  the 
lie.  Between  you’n  me,  boy,  there’s  a 
peck  of  money  in  it.  I  can  make  a  large- 
size  bottle  for  eight  cents.  .\nd  I  sell  it 
wholesale  for  a  dollar-ten,  and  retail  for  two 
dollars  net!  Why!  If  you  was  to  hustle 
around  and  sell  it,  Ira,  in  no  time  you’d 

pay  off  Martha  what  you  owe  her - ” 

“Really?”  Ira  stiffened.  Up  bobbed 
that  accursed  debt  again!  “Well,  if  I 
didn’t  have  more  important  matters  to 
attend  to.  Uncle,  I’d  like  to  do  it.” 

I  He  strode  back  to  the  front  lawn.  How 
I  mbarrassing  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  domestic  servant  to  whom  you 
owed  three  hundred  dollars!  With  in¬ 
terest!  He  looked  wildly  aroimd.  There 
stood  the  old  barn  jarmned  with  hay  and 
straw.  There  caclded  a  hundred  white 
pullets  ruder  the  wagon  shed.  Ha!  Des¬ 
tiny  whispered!  Sell  hay,  straw,  pullets, 
ukI  pay  off  Martha! 

Immensely  relieved,  he  mounted  to  his 
bedroom  and  sprayed  his  throat,  uttered, 
t®  tunes  each,  the  well-known  vowels  of 
w  mother  tongue  variously  intoned  from 
mmat,  chest,  and  diaphragm;  then  he 
™®nmged  through  his  effects  and  found 
las  rough  draft  of  “The  Dirt  Cure.” 

He  scatued  this  minutely.  It  must  be 
^  m  sh^  at  once  for  publication.  He 
^promised his  .Arrangements  Committee 
latwM?  remained  considerable 

to  be  done.  For,  as  we  all  know, 
ts  a  wide  variance  between  the 
wen  and  the  written  word.  This  vari- 
^  conspicuous  in  the  rough 

_  ■  bhe  stage  directions  had  been 
m  the  text,  thus: 

it  K  ^  — P<Juse  5  counts — how  did 

that  a  mere  handful  of  pluto- 
^^ie*r»/K/--managed  to  enslave  the 
of  mankind  in  this  iniquitous  eco- 
^  Rwtrybody'i  Magazine.  April,  1920 


“HoU  on,  you!”  So^it  showed  her  ^rett  iiger  teeth  at  Ezra.  "Don't  you 
meddJe  with  oi.r  affair." 


nomic  system  under  which  we  aU  groan  to- 
day? — pause  10  counts,  gesture  18,  advance 
1  step — I  shaU  tell  you  how— 5 
counts — right  to  left  anid  back — Those  con¬ 
scienceless  scoun^els  succeeded  in  their 
infamy  only  because  the  ordinary  man 
is  honorable  and  trustful.  — Shift  from 
chest  to  diaphragm  slowly —  step  back — ges¬ 
ture  11,  31,  24 — ^They  succeeded  only  be¬ 
cause  you  and  I  and  our  friends — point 
right,  left,  cetiler  on  pronouns— go  about 
our  honest  daily  tasks.  ...” 

.And  so  on. 

The  leader  of  the  Second  .American  Rev¬ 
olution  sat  down  to  translate  this  into 
English.  But  the  environment  was  hostile 
to  inteUectual  effort.  Two  paper-hangers 
were  whistling  away  across  the  hall,  one 
rendering  “The  Yanks  Are  Coming”  while 
the  other  delivered  “Throw  out  the  Life 
Line.”  Then  there  was  that  appalling 
pungency  of  the  Spavin  Cure  which  himg 
about  the  room.  The  frightful  fumes 
penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  one’s 
brain  and  stirred  themselves  into  one’s 
thoughts. 

Ira  arose  in  wrath,  and  turned  to  the 
most  closely  allied  duty  of  the  day.  He 
brought  forth  from  a  valise  his  pink-plush 
box,  “Every  Man  His  Own  Manicure,” 
and  went  to  work  at  his  nails.  That  con¬ 
sumed  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A  f)air 
of  robin’s-egg-blue  silk  socks  next  com¬ 
manded  his  attention.  There  was  a  tiny 
hole  in  one  toe.  He  found  his  Bachelor’s 
Friend,  the  mechanical  sock  darner,  and 
drove  the  machine  at  high  speed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  labor,  a  brazen  bell  clanged 
down-stairs,  and  the  paper-hangers  and 
carpenters  and  plumbers  all  dropped^  their 
tools  and  scuffled  off. 

Dinner!  Ira  hurried  to  the  dining-room. 
It  was  a  litter  of  paste  and  clippings  and 
glue  smells.  He  thrust  his  nose  cautiously 
through  the  door  that  led  to  the  kitchen. 
There,  around  the  pine  table,  swarmed 
fifteen  or  more  grimy,  sweaty  laborers, 
gossiping,  laughing  loudly,  and  jollying 


Martha,  who  was  heaping  platters  on 
the  table  and  joUying  her  jolliers  back, 
tit  for  tat.  Ira  retreated  to  the  front 
porch  and  pondered.  Doubtless  Uncle 
Ezra  and  he  would  be  served  on  the  porch. 
There  was  a  little  table  there.  It  would  be 
light  pleasant,  with  the  sunny  air  and  the 

birds  singing  and - 

“Oh,  here  you  are!  Come  on!  Grub’s 
on  the  table.” 

Martha  leaned  through  the  door  and 
waved  the  comei  of  her  white  apron  at 
him.  Her  smile  was  rosier  than  ever  before, 
for  the  glow  of  the  oven  was  in  it.  Her 
bare  arms  shone,  and  for  the  first  time  Ira 
noticed  a  funny  little  coaxing  twist  of  her 
head,  the  very  same  twist  that  she  used  to 
give  to  it  years  ago,  when  she  strolled  up, 
after  school,  and  said  in  her  placid  way: 
“Oh,  is  that  you,  Ira?  I’m  going  home 
now.  Are  you  coming  my  way?” 

Ira  suppressed  this  agreeable  memory. 
It  was  a  time  to  be  stem.  He  must  im¬ 
press  upon  this  servant  girl  that  a  man  of 
his  standing  does  not  herd  with  day 
laborers  in  the  kitchen. 

“I  shall  eat  out  here  on  the  porch,”  he 
announced  ciurtly. 

“I  won’t  have  time  to  tend  two  tables — ” 
“That  is  your  affair,  my  good  woman, 
not  mine.”  Ira  inspected  his  nails. 

“Oh!”  She  said  it  oddly  and  fled. 

Ira  endeavored  to  analyze  that  “Oh!” 
It  was  most  baffling.  There  was  surprise 
in  it.  And  a  hint  of  wrath.  No,  not 
wrath  exactly.  Perhaps  injured  dignity. 
Simple-mind^  people  were  always  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  dignity.  The  less  re^  dignity 
they  have,  the  more  strenuously  they  try 

to  stand  on  such  as  they  have.  If  she - 

.A  plumber  came  up  bearing  a  monstrous 
platter  and  set  it  down  on  the  little  table. 
“She’s  too  busy  to  fetch  it,”  said  he 
shortly. 

“My  eye!”  Ira  gasped.  Two  mighty 
pork  chqjs,  a  deep  saucepan  of  creamed 
onions  with  a  rich  yellow  scum  of  melted 
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butter,  macaroni  caked  with  golden  cheese 

oven-browned,  a  tin  tea-pot,  and - 

“Oh,  say!”  Ira  shouted.  A  pie.  He 
was  bulging  his  eyes  at  a  pie.  Or  was  it  a 
pie,  after  all?  No,  it  wasn’t  a  pie.  It  was 
a  boy’s  dream.  It  was  a  vision  of  unful- 
hlled  desire.  It  was  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of,  when  a  boy  dreams  that  he  is 
shipwrecked  in  the  middle  of  a  raging 
ocean  of  custard  and  has  to  eat  his  way  to 
shore.  This  custard  pie  was  as  deep  as  the 
wells  of  Hunger.  Its  surface  was  a  mir¬ 
rored  sunset  sky  in  which  the  orb  of  day 
vanished  below  a  glowing  sea  of  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  Fleck^  with  clouds  of  the 
mwt  delicate  sugary  brown  was  this  re¬ 
flected  dome  of  heaven.  And  all  around 
tKe  luscious  sea  ran  promontories  of 
crumbly  pie-crust. 

“My  soul!”  Ira  sniffed  daintily.  Then, 
in  solitary  grandeur,  he  proceeded  to  eat. 

From  the  distant  kitchen  came  the  faint 
clatter  of  steel  knives  against  nicked 
china  and  the  rough  babble  of  toilers.  Ira 
munched  a  slab  of  a  chop  and  sighed  in 
perfect  contentment.  It  was  well  with  the 
world — and  the  Cause.  Things  were  be¬ 
ing  properly  ordered  and  arranged  at  last. 
A  place  for  everybody,  and  everybody  in 
his  place.  That  would  make  an  excellent 
motto  for  the  new  state  which  would  rise 
out  of  the  second  American  Revolution. 
How  richly  it  summed  up  the  quintessence 
of  justice!  And  convenience  too!  A  place 
for  everybody — ^no  more  wretches  sleeping 
on  park  benches,  no  more  fifteen-doUar-a- 
week  clerks  selling  ten-dollar  cravats  to 
Bituminous  Boobs!  A  little  land,  a  home, 
a  small  garden,  and  a  living  wage  from  the 
state  for  everybody.  And  then,  every¬ 
body  in  hb  place!  The  leader  would  lead. 
The  plain  folk  would  follow.  In  pleasant 
towns,  planted  with  elms  and  maples,  the 
well-meaning  millions  of  limited  intelli¬ 
gence  would  live  their  little  lives,  go  to 
movies,  play  baseball,  chew  gum,  crack 
their  primitive  jokes,  and  all  that.  And 
far  from  these  madding  crowds  would  dwell 
the  great,  solitary  minds  in  the  eerie 

fastnesses  of  their  Andean  intellects - 

The  eerie  fastnesses  of  their  Andean 
intellects!  Ah! 

Ira  laid  down  his  fork  with  trembling 
hand,  got  out  his  red  note-book,  and  jotted 
down  that  poignant  phrase. 

They  would  dw^  apart,  the  mighty 
geniuses  would!  Not  b^use  they  selfeh- 
ly  wished  to  live  aloof.  No,  but  because 
it  would  be  best  for  All.  How  could  they 
ever  bring  to  fruition  their  epochal 
thoughts  if  they  had  to  herd  with  the  Herd? 
What  would  the  immortal  Demosthenes 
have  accomplished  had  he  been  obliged 
to  eat  in  the  kitchen  with  plumbers  and 
paper-hangers?  How  could  Julius  Caesar 
have  beaten  the  crude  congeries  of  bar¬ 
barians  into  that  monument,  the  Roman 
Empire,  if  his  housekeeper  had  stuck  her 
nose  through  his  door  every  few  minutes 
and  asked  him  how  she  sho^d  arrange  the 
furniture  in  the  bedrooms? 

“A  place  for  everybody,  and  everybody 
in  her  place!”  Ira  nodd^  at  the  macaroni 
dish.  “Martha  is  a  good  soul.  I  shall 
not  discourage  her.  I  shall  keep  her  in  the 
kitchen.  I  will  explain  to  my  Beloved 

that  we  must  be  very  kind  to  Martha - ” 

Those  three  hundred  dollars  bobbed  up 
like  frayed  ghosts.  It  was  not  diplo¬ 
matic  to  be  imder  obligations  to  one’s 
cook.  She  must  be  paid  off  at  once.  He 


would  sell  off  the  farm  supplies  at  once. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  leader  of  the 
Second  American  Revolution  was  tramp¬ 
ing  languidly  up  to  the  big  red  bam.  The 
sun  was  very  hot,  the  air  still.  June  was 
on  its  torrid  way.  A  quiver  of  heat  was 
rising  from  the  roads.  Ira  felt  mcredibly 
comfortable  and,  well,  sort  of  solid.  Not 
at  all  like  ninety-nine  pounds  of  exempt 
skin  and  bones.  Odd,  but  the  third  slice 
of  that  custard  pie  had  worked  like 
chloroform.  His  lids  sagged  in  a  most 
delicious  drowsiness,  as  he  waddled  into 
the  refreshing  shadows  of  the  bam  floor. 
The  mighty  stack  of  last  year’s  straw  on 
the  right  of  the  floor  towering  to  the  im¬ 
mense  oaken  cross-beams,  became  the 
object  of  his  profoimd  contemplation. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  poimds  of 
straw  there.  Fine  bedding,  straw!  For 
horses  and  cows.  And  by  George!  It 
looked  like  pretty  good  bedding  for  man 
too. 

Ira  decided  to  see  how  it  felt  to  lie  down 
on  it.  He  hauled  himself  up,  tearing  his 
trousers  on  a  nail  in  the  bam  wall.  He 
flung  himself  down.  The  dusk  imder  the 
rafters  was  soothing. 


The  Revolution  is  Now  Fully  Equipped. 

A  GUTTURAL  coughing  of  asthmatic 
leviathans  shook  the  bam.  The 
leader  of  the  Second  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  sat  up  dizzily.  He  slid  off  the  straw 
stack  and  peer^  into  the  bright  day. 
Down  the  road  b^ide  the  house  stood 
two  giant  motor-vans. 

“Now  what’s  up?”  Ira  mumbled,  as 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  which,  to  his 
consternation,  announced  half-past  four. 

He  strolled  curiously  down  to  the  vans. 
Out  popped  the  detestable  Miffins. 

“You’re  the  luckiest  man  in  seven 
states!”  he  hurrahed.  “I  telephoned  Al¬ 
bany.  Got  a  specialist  in  Colonial  fur¬ 
niture  there,  and  he  told  me  about  a  storage 
warehouse  where  they  had,  all  crated  and 
tucked  away,  more  than  half  the  goods 

she  told  me  to  get - ” 

“She?”  Ira  wabbled. 

“Why,  Martha  Mattison.”  Miffins 
rubbed  his  hands.  “I  got  a  wonderful 
bargain  for  you,  Mr.  Cummins.  I’ve 
saved  you  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
specialist  happened  to  know  the  goods 
had  been  there  more’n  a  year,  and  the 
owners  were  sick  of  paying  storage  on 
them.  I  got  the  stuff  for  a  song.  You 
see,  the  market  for  Colonial  has  sort  o’ 
smashed  anyhow.  It  ain’t  the  style  any 

more  down  in  New  York - ” 

“Um.  I  see.”  Ira  fixed  a  slumbrous 
eye  on  an  enormous  four-poster  bed  around 
which  Martha  was  capering.  « 

“And  I  saved  five  hundred  by^ying 
spot  cash.”  Miffins  confided  in  triumph. 
“  ’Tisn’t  every  dealer  around  Pillsburg 
who  could  do  that  on  a  big  order  like 

this,  Mr.  Cummins - ” 

“H’m.”  Ira’s  glance  was  vacant.  This 
business  of  teaching  Miffins  a  lesson  hadn’t 
worked  out  as  he  had  planned.  Who 
could  have  guessed  that  Mount  Vernon 
furniture  could  have  been  picked  up  with¬ 
in  eight  hours?  Or  that  this  contemptible 
shrimp  Miffins  could  have  paid  cash  for 
it?  Miffins,  who  was  always  chewing  a 
cinnamon  toothpick  in  his  doorw'ay  down 
in  Main  Street  and  dusting  off  the  golden- 


oak  chairs  in  his  show-window?  Th!. 
fellow  must  be  a  secret  plutocrat  WdL 
if  he  was,  the  Second  .American  Revot 
tion  would  take  care  of  him  and  his  hoard' 
Miffins  had  won  for  the  moment.  But 
his  hour  would  come! 

“Er— what  does  the  bill  come  to?”  In 
essayed  the  utmost  indifference. 

As  Miflfins  slowly  fished  three  long  sheet* 
of  paper  from  his  pocket,  Martha  came 
running  up,  her  face  shining.  “Those 
dear  old  banjo  clocks!”  She  seized  In’* 
arm  impulsively.  “Oh,  it’s  too  wonder- 
ful!  And  the  big  gilt  mirrors,  and  the 
solid  mahogany  tables!  WTiy,  Ira!  ThBH 
be  the  loveliest  house  in  the  state.” 

Miffins  laughed  at  her  sparkling  eyes. 
“You’re  right,  Martha.  Whoever  hit  on 
the  idea  of  putting  Mount  Vernon  fur¬ 
niture  in  this  house  had  an  artist’s  eye. 
It’ll  be  stunning.  Why,  people’ll  dm-e 
over  here  Sundays  to  see  the  place.  Now 
Mr.  Cummins:  These  two  van  loads 
total— h’m— yes,  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-seven  dollars.  The 
third  one,  that’ll  be  here  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon,  won’t  run  as  high— pro^bly  not 
more’n  a  thousand  dollars.  I’d  say.” 

“You— er — ”  Ira’s  throat  didn’t  func¬ 
tion  with  its  usual  fluency.  “You— er— 
say  that  my  uncle  said  he’d  pay  spot  cash?” 

Miffins  looked  at  him  queerly  and 
said  not  a  word. 

“Yes,  of  course.”  Ira  gulped  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  check-book.  Miffins  was  ready 
with  a  fountain  pen.  .And  the  second 
check  in  the  book  was  written. 

“Motor-trucks  sure  have  changed  busi¬ 
ness,”  Miffins  dilated  effusively.  He 
produced  a  magnificent  cigar  and  ten¬ 
dered  it  to  Ira,  who  took  it,  not  to  smoke, 
but  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  Miffins. 
“And  the  long-distance  phone!  I’d  never 
tried  to  hancfie  such  a  big  rush  order  in 
the  old  daj^  with  a  team  and  letter- 
writing - ’ 

Ira  stalked  off  to  the  house.  He  wasn’t 
in  any  mood  to  hear  how  Modem  Science 
had  aided  Miffins.  Modem  Science  was 
an  invention  of  the  plutocrats  anyhow- 
to  help  them  get  richer  and  squeeze  the 
little  fellows - 

He  NEVER  rounded  off  this  new 

thought.  For  up  chugged  an  aut(OTo- 
bile  pilot^  by  a  grinning  colored  citizen, 
and  in  the  back  seat,  chewing  licorice-root, 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Second  .Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution. 

“You’re  in  luck  again,  boy!”  Eoi 
whooped.  “Billy  Pennington’s  almost- 
new  car.  And  Billy  gone  to  war,  and  the 
old  man  sold  it  to  you  for  only  sixty  cents 

on  the  dollar - ”  , 

“To  me?  But— I  don’t  n^— I  can' 
afford  a  car!”  Ira  glared  wildly  at  the 
long,  low  seven-passenger  beauty.  ^ 
“Got  to  have  a  car  these  days,  boy. 
Ezra  insisted.  “We’re  three  miles  out  in 
the  country,  and  you’re  going  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  leading  thinkers  of  -America  ou 
here.  Gosh!  You  ain’t  going  to  leaie 
them  walk  out,  are  you?” 

“Er — why,  no.  But-  ” 

“Well  then,  are  you  going  to  have  .iw- 
tha  hitch  up  my  horse  and  drive  down  wu 
the  old  surrey  and  pack  six  or  seven  prom 
nent  citizens  into  it  and  jolt  them  m 
miles  of  hot  road?” 

“Well,  maybe  they  could  hire  a 
or  I  could — ”  Ira  weakened. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 
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f  Hoover 

By 

Vernon  Kellogg 


CHINA,  LONDON  AND  THE 
REST  OF  THE  WORLD 


Thu  U  the  third  of  fiTe  articles  in  which 
Vernon  Kellogg — one  of  Hoover’s  clos¬ 
est  personal  friends  and  active  assis¬ 
tant  in  all  hU  war  undertakings — tells 
what  sort  of  man  Hoover  is,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  story  of  the  years  of  con¬ 
structive  work  that  lay  back  of  hU 
world-famous  war  achievements,  and 
the  secrets  of  hU  more  and  more  no¬ 
table  success  as  a  leader  of  men  and 
women,  articles  de- 


Hoovtr  in  1903,  at  twtnty-nint,  witlt  a  world 
notation  at  mining  tnginttr. 


Lou  Htnry,  tho  girl  of  tltt  gocJogg  <dat», 
afurward  74r».  Hoovtr. 


seilles  and  London,  had  clutched  up  the 
3^utiful  daughter  of  the  respected  town 
^nker,  and  was  now  carrying  her  oS  to 
iwtant  China,  where  she  was  to  live  in 
-tm  the  state  becoming  the  wife  of  the 
Ciirep^-General  of  Mines  of  the  Celes- 


WIIEN  Chang  Yen  Mow, 
the  new  head  of  the 
new  Department  of 
Mines  of  the  new  Chi¬ 
nese  Government ,  began 
to  look  about  for  a 
foreigner  who  should  know  much  about 
mines  and  be  honest,  and  who  would 


therefore  be  a  fit  man  to  occupy  the  new  So  after  two  weeks  m  thrTTOH»fKABjUlJ[|J|J  If  _  rioneymoon 

post  of  Director-General  of  Mines,  he  eight  or  nine  days  on  the  Atlantic,  two  TT  a  bit  too  much  for  the  old  Pacific 

bethought  himself  of  an  English  group  or  three  in  New  York,  and  five  on  the  ^  capital,  which,  of  course,  would  hardly 
of  mining  men  with  whom  he  had  once  transcontinental  trains,  he  found  him-  know — because  she  did  not  tell  it — that  the 
had  some  business  relations.  The  prin-  self  again  in  California  and  ready  to  make  sudden  appearance  of  the  meteor  bride- 
expert  adviser  of  this  group  had  from  there  his  second  start  to  the  far-  groom  had  been  preceded  by  astronomical 
been  the  man  who  was  now.  the  head  of  away  lands  from  which  his  loudest  calls  warnings  to  the  prospective  bride,  of  the 
the  great  London  mining  firm  for  which  seemed  to  come — ready,  that  is,  except  for  nature  of  electric  messages  that  came  first 
Herbert  Hoover  was  working,  and  work-  one  thing.  from  Australia,  and  then  from  other  places 

ing  very  successfully,  in  West  Australia.  He  was  now,  let  us  remember,  at  this  along  the  yet  unseen  meteor’s  path.  So 
Chang  applied  to  this  group  for  a  recom-  beginning  of  the  year  1899,  not  yet  there  are  solemn  residents  there  to-day 
mendation  of  a  suitable  man  for  him. .  twenty-five  years  old,  not  that  by  half  who  shake  their  heads  seriously  when  you 
Herbert  Hoover  was  named  and  Chang  a  year,  inde^,  and  a  half  year  could  remind  them  of  this  incident,  and  are  in- 
Yen  Mow,  acting  on  the  recommendation,  mean,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  great  clined  to  suggest  that  nobody  could  be 
offered  the  place  to  the  youthful  Quaker  deal  in  Herbert  Hoover’s  life.  .\nd  he  completely  married  in  any  such  time  and 
ongineer,  and  the  competent  and  confi-  was  a  boy-man  with  a  record  of  achiev'e-  manner.  Anyway,  it  wasn’t  quite  fair  to 
dent  jroung  man  of  twenty-four,  always  ment  already  behind  him,  and  a  posi-  the  town,  which  tries  to  maintain  old 
ready  for  the  newer,  bigger  thing,  promptly  tion  already  in  his  hands  of  much  re-  Mexican  traditions  that  go  back  to  Spain 
•ccepted  it.  sponsibility  and  opportunity.  So  he  de-  of  a  full  assortment  of  festivities  incident 

^  T>.  j  1  clared  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  to  any  proper  many’ing. 

wn  to  a  Digger  Job  carrying  out  of  the  decision  he  had  The  hurrying  couple  at  least  had  time 

|N  iTWO  weeks  after  the  cable  offer  and  made  in  his  college  days  of  three  years  for  breath-tjiking — and  honeymoon — 
*  answer,  a  feverish  fortnight  devoted  to  before.  It  was  the  little  matter,  you  will  w’hen  once  on  board  ship.  For  it  is  a 
a  rapid  clearing  up  of  things  in  Australia,  promptly  guess,  and  guess  correctly, of  mar-  month’s  voyaging  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hoover  was  on  his  way  to  London,  to  lyi  c  the  girl  of  the  geology  department.  China,  or  at  least  was  then.  They  had 
personally  to  his  employers  about  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco  the  first  for  seat-mates  at  table  Frederick  Palmer, 
tbeir  own  affairs  as  well  as  to  get  some  of  February,  1899.  He  spent  the  next  the  war  correspondent,  and  wife,  which 
®fcnnation  about  the  new  undertaking,  few  days  in  Monterey,  “the  old  Pa-  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  that 
Iw  wanted  to  find  out  before  he  got  to  cific  capital”  of  Stevenson’s  charming  still  endures.  And  there  were,  for  other 
Cbina,  if  he  could,  something  of  what  sketch,  but  of  chief  interest  to  Hoover  interesting  companions,  a  secretary  of 
would  be  expected  of  a  Director-General  as  the  place  where  Lou  Henry  lived,  our  legation  at  Peking  and  his  wife,  and  a 
«  Mines  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Per-  .\nd  here  he  was  married  at  noon  of  Fri-  quaint  missionary  pair  who  may  or  may 
1^  he  had  in  mind  the  possible  neces-  day,  February  tenth.  At  two  o’clock  they  not  have  survived  the  Boxer  massacres, 
^of  “getting  up”  a  little  special  knowl-  left  for  San  Francisco,  and  at  noon  the  The  work  in  China  was  at  first  rather 
about  Chinese  mines  and  mining  next  day  sailed  for  the  empire  of  China,  simple.  Mines,  of  course,  there  were,  and 
before  he  tackled  his. new  job,  just  Into  the  sleepy,  half  Mexican,  historic  had  been  for  imcounted  centuries.  But 
**  he  had  got  up  enough  physiology  in  town  on  the  curving  sands  of  the  shores  what  was  needed  by  the  new  department 
"*®ty-four  hours  to  help  get  him  into  of  the  blue  Bay  of  Monterey  this  swift,  was  some  sort  of  survey  of  the  mineral 
*word  University,  and  enough  type-  breathlessly  swift,  boy-engineer  had  come  resources  and  mining  possibilities  of  the 
in  a  week-end  to  fit  him  for  en-  from  distant  Australia,  by  way  of  Mar-  empire,  and  a  tentative  framing  of  a  code 
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The  smeher  of  the  Kyehtin  mines  in  Central  Russia,  one  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  reorganized  by  Hoover,  who 

historic  establishment  upon  which  a  suffering  and  hopeless  laboring  population 


of  mining  laws,  so  that  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mines  of  the  country  which 
Chang  hoped  to  initiate  could  be  carried 
on  to  best  advantage,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  private  enterprise  could  participate 
in  it. 

For  centuries  the  mines  had  been 
crown  property,  and  the  ruler  had  simply 
let  them  out  directly  or  through  the  vice¬ 
roys,  for  either  a  stipulated  annual  rental 
or  for  as  much  “squeeze”  as  could  be 
wrung  from  the  lessees  in  any  of  several 
various  ways.  .\nd  there  had  to  be  some 
rental  or  squeeze  for  each  of  the  many 
officials  that  could  get  within  arm’s 
length  of  the  mining  business.  The 
tenure  of  the  use  of  the  mines  by  the 
lessees  was  usually  simply  the  period  of 
the  continued  satisfaction  of  the  lessor. 

TLe  CKinese  Mines 

All  this  had  not  made  for  any  exten- 
•  sive  new’  opening  up  of  the  country’s 
resources,  or  for  the  scientific  development 
of  the  mines  already  long  known.  One 
could  not  afford  to  put  much  capital  into 
prospecting  or  into  modernizing  the  min¬ 
ing  methods  when  each  improvement 
simply  meant  either  more  rent  or 
squeeze,  or  the  giving  up  of  the  mine. 
So  the  ores  were  mined  and  the  metals 
extracted  from  them  by  the  miners  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  methods  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  as  far  back  as  history  or  tradition 
went,  and  it  was  all  done  under  a  set  of 
mining  laws  as  primitive  as  the  mining 
methods  themselves. 

There  were  enormous  possibilities  of  im¬ 
provement.  It  would  have  been  hard  for 
any  mining  engineer  to  do  anything  at  all 
to  the  situation  without  improving  it.  For 
Hoover,  with  his  technical  education  in 
metallurgical  processes,  his  experience  in 
handling  various  and  difficult  mining  situ¬ 


ations  and  his  genius  for  organizing  and 
systematizing,  the  opportunity  was  simply 
unique.  He  plunged  into  the  work  of 
examining  and  planning  and  codifying 
with  the  zest  of  a  naturalist  in  an  unex¬ 
plored  jungle.  In  the  daytime  he  made 
his  examinations;  at  night  he  studied 
the  mining  laws  of  all  time  and  all  the 
w’orld. 

He  built  up  a  staff  as  rapidly  as  it  could 
be  put  together  and  correlated  with  the 
tasks  before  it.  He  had  sent  in  advance 
for  two  of  his  most  able  and  dependable 
associates  in  Western  Australia,  Agnew,  a 
mill  expert,  and  Newberry',  a  metallurgist, 
son  of  a  distinguished  geologist  and 
mineralogist,  and  both  of  them  devoted  to 
“the  Chief.”  That  was  Hoover’s  sobri¬ 
quet  among  his  early  mining  associates; 
just  as  it  was  later  in  his  various  offices; 
and  as  it  was  still  later  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
and  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
.\merican  Relief  Administration.  He  has 
just  naturally  been  “the  Chief”  among 
his  cow’orkers  and  associates  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  significant. 

His  Caucasian  staff  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
was  greatly  overshadowred  in  number  by 
his  Chinese  staff,  composed  chiefly  of 
semi-technical  assistants,  draftsmen,  sur¬ 
veyors’  assistants,  interpreters,  etc.  \ 
few  of  the  Chinese  helpers  had  had  for¬ 
eign  training;  there  was  one  from  Yale, 
for  example,  and  another  from  Rose  Poly¬ 
technic;  this  latter  so  devoted  to  .\merican 
baseball  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  the  new  Director  of  Mines  when  he 
found  the  latter  was  not  a  baseball  player. 
But  he  thought  better  of  him  when  he 
learned  that  the  director  had  at  least 
managed  his  college  team. 

The  staff  had  its  headquarters  in 
Tientsin,  where  were  also  the  principal 


laboratories  for  the  mineralogists,  assayers 
and  chemists.  Some  of  the  men  gave 
their  time  to  the  technical  work,  and 
others  were  engaged  in  collecting  and 
correlating  everything  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  foreign  languages  about  the 
geology  and  mines  of  China,  while  Chinese 
scholars  hunted  down  and  translated  into 
F.nglish  all  that  had  been  printed  in  the 
Chinese  literature. 

Lord  Higfli  Director 

But  the  director  and  most  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  experienced  assistants  were  chief¬ 
ly  occupied  with  the  exploring  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  and  the  examination  of  the 
old  mines  and  new  prospects.  Especially  did 
some  immediate  attention  have  to  be  given 
to  the  mines  already  being  actually  worked, 
for  the  Minister  let  it  be  known  that  he 
expected  the  new  director  to  pay  the 
way  of  the  department  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  increased  proceeds  of  the 
mines  w'hich  were  to  arise  from  the  magic 
touch  of  the  foreign  experts. 

These  expeditions  were  elaborate  affairs, 
contrasting  strangely  with  Hoover’s  ear¬ 
lier  experiences  in  America  and  .Australia. 
The  Chinese  majordomo  in  charge  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  make-up  and  appearance 
of  the  outfit  should  reflect  the  high  estate 
of  the  Director  of  Mines,  so  that  every 
movement  involved  the  organization  of 
a  veritable  caravan  of  ponies,  mules, 
carts,  men  on  foot,  and  sedan-chairs  cm- 
ried  by  coolies  These  chairs  were  for 
the  director  and  his  wife,  who,  howwCT, 
would  not  use  them,  preferring  saddl^ 
horses.  But  the  proud  manager  of  w 
expedition  insisted  that  they  be  cameo 
along  empty,  to  show  the  admiring 
piopulace  that,  even  if  the  strange  forei^ 
potentates  amazingly  preferred  to  ® 
a  rather  common  way  on  horseback,  they 
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tut  utOy  hufk  the  eJahorat*  works  and  ths  mtirt  ntw  viHagt,  whtrt  over  7,000  ^eo^t  were  housed,  hut  rehahihtated  an 
ef  170,000  Russians  in  an  area  as  large  as  Belgium  were  dependent  for  their  suffort. 


could  at  least  afford  to  have  sedan-chairs. 

Imagine  a  prospecting  outfit  in  the  Cali- 
foraia  Sierras  or  the  Western  Australian 
bush  with  sedan-chairs!  And  there  were 
coob  and  valets  and  cot  beds  and  fold¬ 
ing  diairs  and  tents  and  bed  curtains  and 
charcoal  stoves  and  an  array  of  pans  and 
pots  like  Oscar’s  in  the  Waldorf  kitchens, 
ind  often  a  cavalry  guard,  superfluous 
but  insistent,  and  always  hungry,  of 
twenty-five  to  fifty  men.  Whether  the 
expedition  found  any  mines  or  not  it 
was  at  least  an  impressive  object-lesson 
to  the  Celestial  myriads  that  the  new 
Imperial  Department  of  Mines  knew  how 
to  hunt  for  them  in  proper  style.  When 
some  foreigner  asked  one  of  th&  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  cavalcade  why  such  an  elab¬ 
orate  outfit  was  considered  necessary, 
the  answer  was:  “Mr.  Hoover  is  such  im¬ 
portant  man  to  my  country  we  can  not 
kt  him  die  for  want  of  small  things.” 

Social  Li^e  m  'Tientsin 

A  SIMILAR  state  had  to  be  lived  up  to 
^  in  the  director’s  home  in  Tientsin. 
The  house  was  a  large,  four-square,  wide- 
^^daed,  palace  affair,  in  which  a 
to  fifteen  servants,  carefuUy  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  “No.  1  Boy,”  “No.  2  Boy,” 
^  so  on  down  the  line,  waited,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  immemorial  traditions, 
on  the  director  and  his  wife.  These 
^’^ts  1^  curious  ways,  and  a  curious 
“ngu^e  in  the  odd  pidgin  English  that 
^jbled  the  door-boy  to  announce  that 
ne  number  one  topside  foreign  devil 
have  makee  come,”  when  the 
“ngush  bishop  called,  and  the  table-boy 
ttn^ce  a  dish  of  duckling  as  “One 
duck  peeps,”  or  of  chicken  as  “One 
looster,” 

social  scale  among  the  few  foreign 
“**®ts  was  very  precisely  defined,  and 
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the  social  life  of  the  foreign  colony 
highly  conventionalized,  so  that  the  unas¬ 
suming,  practical-minded  young  engineer 
of  the  high  title  and  social  position,  who 
was  terribly  bored,  as  he  is  to-day,  by 
social  rigmarole,  and  who  was  thought 
rather  queer  by  the  conventional-minded 
small  diplomats  and  miscellaneous  foreign 
residents  because,  as  one  of  them  put 
it,  “He  always  seems  to  be  thinking,” 
was  glad  to  be  out  of  all  this  as  much 
as  possible  and  on  the  road,  even  if  it 
had  to  be  with  the  ludicrous  caravan  of 
state. 

Some  of  the  results  expected  from  this 
expensive  miner  were  rather  startling. 
For  instance,  age-long  nunor  had  it  that 
the  emperor’s  hunting-park  at  Jehol 
overlay  immensely  valuable  gold  de¬ 
posits.  The  Minister  intimated  to  the 
director  that  he  would  like  to  know  the 
real  facts  about  this  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  the  pmrk  lay  in  a  little-explored  re¬ 
gion  of  southern  Manchuria  and  was  a 
place  of  much  historical  as  well  as  geo¬ 
logical  interest,  the  director  decided  to 
make  a  personal  examination  of  it.  After 
the  expedition  had  been  out  several  days, 
he  was  told  that  on  the  next  they  would 
come  in  sight  of  the  great  royal  park. 
Accordingly  on  the  next  day  the  guide  of 
the  caravan  took  him,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  Caucasian  members  of  his  staff  and 
an  interpreter,  off  from  the  road  the  grand 
retinue  was  following,  and  by  winding 
paths  up  to  a  hill-top  which  commanded 
a  superb  prospect. 

“There,”  said  the  interpreter,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  stretching 
prospect  of  beautiful  valleys,  low  broad 
hills  and  mountainside,  “there  is  the 
hunting -park  of  Jehol.”  Then  turning 
complacently  to  the  Director  of  Mines, 
he  asked  simply:  “Is  there  gold  under¬ 


neath  it?”  .\nd  interpreter  and  guide, 
and,  later,  even  more  important  officials, 
were  stupefied  to  learn  that  the  wonder¬ 
ful  imported  man  who  knew  all  about 
gold  could  not  say  offhand,  from  his  van¬ 
tage-point,  miles  away,  whether  there  was 
gold  under  the  park  or  not.  And,  more 
disttu-bing  still,  that  he  probably  coxild 
not  say  anything  certain  about  it  at  all 
without  actually  tramping  over  the  sacred 
soil  and  perhaps  sacrilegiously  digging 
into  it. 

Clxmese  InelKciency 

SUCH  occasionally  necessary  confessions 
of  incompetence  made  a  little  trouble, 
but  only  a  little.  However  much  he 
under  men  lacked  knowledge  about  min¬ 
erals  and  mines,  and  how  to  find  out 
about  them,  the  head  of  the  department, 
Chang,  knew  enough  to  know  that  if  his 
yormg  director  confessed  inability  to 
meet  certain  demands  it  was  because 
there  was  more  wrong  with  the  demands 
than  with  the  engineer. 

But  the  real  fly  in  the  ointment  soon 
began  to  make  itself  visible.  It  was  not 
a  disillusionment  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  officials  in  connection  with  their 
foreign  expert,  but  a  disillusiorunent  on 
his  part  in  regard  to  his  real  position 
and  opportunities  for  accomplishing  some¬ 
thing  for  China.  He  began  more  and 
more  clearly  to  realize  that  he  could  in¬ 
vestigate  and  advise  as  much  as  he  liked, 
but  that  he  could  really  do,  in  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  doing,  comparatively  little. 
The  modem  West  can  not  make  over  the 
immemorial  East  in  a  day  or  even  a  year. 

Gradually  the  young  engineer  came  to 
realize  that  while  his  examinations  and 
reports  were  all  very  welcome,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  cotild  suggest  for  improvement 
in  technical  detail,  resulting  in  immediate 
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greater  output  of  the  mines  already  work¬ 
ing,  was  gladly  accepted,  there  was  no 
willingness  to  accept  advice  leading  to 
changes  in  administrative  and  general 
organization  matters.  And  to  the  modern 
engineer,  efficiency  in  these  matters  is  as 
much  a  part  of  successful  mining  as  skilled 
digging  and  good  metallurgy. 

Suggestions  looking  toward  getting  more 
work  out  of  the  men,  or  cutting  down  the 
payrolls  by  removing  the  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  names  on  them  that  seemed  to  have 
no  bodily  attachments,  were  frowned  on. 
These  things  interfered  with  squeeze,  and 
squeeze  was  a  traditional  part  of  Chinese 
mining.  Foreign  advisers  and  helpers 
were  all  very  well  when  they  found  gold, 
but  not  so  well  when  they  found  graft. 
A  crisis  was  visible  in  the  offing.  But 
this  particular  crisis  did  not  arrive,  for 
another  larger  and  more  serious  one  came 
more  swiftly,  and  arrived  almost  un¬ 
heralded.  It  was  the  Boxer  Uprising. 

Tke  Hoovers  and  tLe  Boxers 


As  one  of  the  results  of  the  Boxer 
affair  Chang  Yen  Mow  got  into  the  bad 
graces  of  the  government,  gave  up  his 
position  and  was  forced  to  flee  from  Peking 
and  take  refuge  in  Tientsin.  Even  here 
he  was  dragged  out  of  his  palace  and  stood 
up  before  a  firing  squad,  and  escaped  with 
his  life  only  through  vigorous  interference 
by  his  Director  of  Mines. 

As  a  result  of  this,  and  also  because  he 
thought  that  he  might  save  from  confis¬ 
cation  a  valuable  co^-mining  property  at 
Tongshan,  about  eighty  miles  from  Tientsin, 
he  offered  to  transfer  this  property  outright 
to  Hoover’s  name.  Hoover  reftised  to 
accept  the  gift,  but  agreed  to  go  to  Europe 
and  organize  a  company  to  finance  the 
working  of  Chang’s  mines,  and  pay  the 
old  Chinaman  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
profits.  Chang  gladly  agreed,  and  Hoover, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  now  quelled  and 
Tientsin  freed  from  siege,  went  to  London, 
organized  an  English  company  with 
certain  Russian  and  especially  Belgian 
participation,  and  returned  to  China  to 


and  later  general  manager  of  the  Chinese 
Engineering  and  Mining  Company  he 
attacked  the  job  of  making  Chang’s 
great  Tongshan  coal  properties  a  goL 
concern.  This  job  involved  building  rj^ 
ways,  handling  a  fleet  of  ocean-going 
steamers,  developing  large  cement  works 
and  superintending  altogether  the  work 
of  alx)ut  twenty  thousand  employees.  K 
special  one  among  the  undertaking  qJ 
the  twelve  months  or  more  givento  this 
enterprise  was  the  building  of  CWng 
Wang  Tow  harbor  to  give  his  coal  a 
proper  sea  outlet. 

Altogether  it  was  a  “mining”  job  of  all 
the  variety  and  hugeness  of  extent  that  the 
twenty-seven-year-old  miner  and  organizer 
foimd  most  to  his  liking.  .\nd  despite 
obstacles  and  complications  due  both  to 
his  Chinese  and  Caucasian  company  assod- 
ates,  he  did  it  successfully,  enjoyed  it  im¬ 
mensely,  pd  got  from  it  much  education 
and  experience.  But  he  was  ready,  after 
about  a  year  of  it,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


The  outbreak  found  Hoover  at  Tien¬ 
tsin  in  his  “palace,”  recently  returned 
from  Peking  with  Mrs.  Hoover,  and  both 
just  recovering  from  severe  attacks  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  If  opportunity  for  thorough  or¬ 
ganizing  of  the  mines  of  China  had  failed 
him,  he  now  had  full  scope  for  organizing 
a  military  defense  of  his  home  and  wife 
and  his  many  employees,  foreign  and  na¬ 
tive,  for  Tientsin,  for  a  month,  was  the 
scene  of  hot  fighting. 

It  was  a  b^ieged  household  in  a  be¬ 
leaguered  city.  Hoover  could  have  got 
out  with  his  wife  and  few  Caucasian  assis¬ 
tants  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  but 
he  would  not  desert  his  few  hundred  Chi¬ 
nese  helpers  and  their  families,  and  his  wife 
would  not  desert  him.  So  they  stayed  on 
together  through  all  the  rifle  and  shell  fire 
and  conflagrations  of  the  Tientsin  .siege, 
building  and  defending  barricades  of  rice 
and  sugar  sacks,  organizing  food  and  water 
supplies,  and  cheerfully  “carrj'ing  on”  in 
the  face  of  certain  death,  and  worse,  if 
the  outnumbering  fanatic  Boxers  hap¬ 
pened  to  win. 

But  there  were  occasional  lighter  in¬ 
cidents  amid  the  many  grave  ones  of  the 
fighting  weeks.  Mrs.  Hoover  tells  one, 
her  favorite  story  of  those  days,  in  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  words; 

“We  had  a  cow,  famous  and  influential 
in  the  community,  which  cow  was  the 
mother  of  a  promising  calf.  One  day  the 
cow  was  stolen,  and  Mr.  Hoover  set  out 
to  find  her.  But  his  first  attempt  was 
fruitless.  Then  he  had  an  inspiration. 
He  took  out  the  tiny  calf  one  night  and  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern  led  the  little  orphan, 
bleating  for  its  mother,  about  the  streets  in 
the  safer  part  of  tOAxm.  Finally,  as  they 
passed  in  front  of  the  barracks  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  contingent  of  the  international  de¬ 
fending  army,  there  came,  from  within, 
an  answering  moo,  and  Mr.  Hoover,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  sentry,  demanded  his  cow. 
The  sentry  made  no  move  to  comply, 
but,  summoning  all  his  Worterbuch  En¬ 
glish,  countered  with  the  inquiry:  Ts  that 
the  calf  of  the  cow  inside?’  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  an  affirmative  reply  to  his  Ollen¬ 
dorff  question,  he  calmly  declared:  ‘.\lso, 
then,  calf  out»de  must  join  itself  to  cow 
inside.’  .\nd  thereupon,  by  aid  of  a  sug¬ 
gestive  manipulation  of  his  bayonet, 
he  confiscated  the  calf,  and  sent  Mr. 
Hoover  home  empty-handed.” 


superintend  the  real  development  of  the 
great  property. 

But  he  found  a  change  in  the  spirit  of 
Chang’s  dreams.  The  wily  old  Celestial, 
finding  that  China  was  not  to  be  parti¬ 
tioned  by  the  powers  that  had  defended 
it  against  the  Boxers,  and  that  private 
property  was  not  to  be  confiscated,  now 
proposed  to  break  his  contract  so  willing¬ 
ly  made.  And  there  seemed  little  hope 
that  Chinese  justice  would  compel  him  to 
recognize  his  previous  agreements.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  persistent,  in¬ 
domitable  pressure  of  the  young  .\meri- 
can  who  had  given  his  word  to  his  English 
and  Belgian  backers,  and  in  the  assisting 
pressure  of  a  quiet  but  firm  young  Belgian, 
named  de  Wouters,  who  had  come  back 
with  Hoover,  which  did  finally  compel  the 
old  Chinaman,  after  much  trouble  and  de¬ 
lay,  to  live  up  to  his  contract. 

.\nd  then  the  situation,  with  kaleido¬ 
scopic  picturesqueness,  took  on  another 
hue,  and  Hoover  found  himself  defending 
Chang’s  interests  from  the  overzcalous 
attempts  of  some  of  his  foreign  backers 
to  get  more  out  of  the  mines  than  was 
their  fair  share.  In  the  course  of  this  strug¬ 
gle  he  became  acquainted  with  another 
Belgian,  named  Emile  Franequi,  of  keen 
mind  and  great  personal  force,  who,  togeth¬ 
er  with  de  Wouters,  were,  strangely  enough, 
later  to  be  chief  and  first  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutives,  respectively,  of  the  great  Bel¬ 
gian  Comite  National  during  the  long 
hard  days  of  the  German  Occupation. 
It  was  with  these  men  among  all  the  Bel¬ 
gians  that  Hoover  was  to  have  most  to 
do  in  connection  with  his  work  as  initi¬ 
ator  and  director  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgiiun. 

A  Real  Job  at  Last 

UT  we  are  now,  in  the  story  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  only  in  the  year  1900, 
and  the  Belgian  Relief  did  not  begin  imtO 
1914.  .\nd  Hoover  was  still  to  have 
many  experiences  as  engineer  and  man  of 
affairs,  before  he  was  to  meet  his  Bel¬ 
gian  acquaintances  again  under  the  dra¬ 
matic  conditions  produced  by  the  World 
War. 

He  had  now  his  opportunity  really  to 
do  something  in  China  in  line  with  his 
owTi  ideas  of  doing  things  in  connection 
with  mines,  and  not  with  those  of  Chinese 
mining  tradition.  .\s  consulting  engineer 
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In  1902,  and  now  twenty-eight  yean 
old,  he  returned  to  London  as  a  junior 
partner  in  the  great  English  firm  with 
which  he  had  been  earlier  associated  as 
its  star  field  man  in  West  .Australia.  But 
though  with  an  actual  headquarters  otfice 
in  London,  he  spent  comiwratively  littk 
time  there.  He  was  still  the  firm’s  chief 
engineer  and  principal  field  expert,  al¬ 
though  now  with  the  standing  of  partner 
instead  of  that  of  salaried  assistant.  Upon 
him  fell  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
great  firm’s  actual  mining  operations  in 
the  field  as  distinguished  from  its  finan¬ 
cial  operations  in  the  “city.” 

But  in  the  various  short  periods  of  work 
in  London  that  intervened  between  hk 
many  flights  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  mining  interests  of  his 
firm  called  him,  he  learned  much  of  the 
ways  of  “mining”  as  it  is  conducted  in 
the  world’s  greatest  center  of  mine  finance. 
But  most  of  his  work  for  his  firm  coincided 
with  his  own  real  preferences.  He  probably 
spent  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  his  time 
in  London,  and  this  was  also  tme  in  his 
later  career  when  he  had  given  up  his 
coimection  with  the  firm  and  was  wholly 
“on  his  own”  as  independent  consulting 
engineer  and  mine-organizer. 


Hoover  Honesty 

And  this  explains  what  has  often 
puzzled  many  of  the  people  who  cairt 
to  know  him  and  his  hou^hoU  in 
London.  He  and  it  were  so  little  “En¬ 
glish.”  His  home  in  London  seemed  al¬ 
ways  to  be  a  bit  of  transplanted  .\meri(x 
and,  in  particular,  a  bit  of  transpiMted 
California,  .^s  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ah 
his  period  of  London  and  wide  world  con¬ 
nections  there  were  but  two  that  did 
see  him  and  his  family  in  .\merto,  am 
few  that  did  not  include  a  stay  m 
fomia.  He  maintained  offices  in  Ne* 
York  and  San  Francisco  and  had  no 
slightest  temptation  ever  to  become  a  real 
expatriate. 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story- 
There  is  one  outstanding  happei^  ® 
his  London  experience  that  msist  . 
demands  telling.  It  is  the  haf^«^ 
that  meant  for  him  the  greatest 
in  his  otherwise  almost 
cessful  career.  And  yet,  allhou^  ^ ^ 
pening  meant  temporary 
for  him,  it  was,  in  its  way,  only  anouo 
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portions.  By  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
false  stock  and  by  other  means  the  firm, 
or  its  creditors  and  clients,  had  been 
committed  to  a  loss  of  over  a  million 
dollars.  Technically  the  operations  of 
the  defaulter  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  firm  could  not  be  held  legally 
liable.  But  the  junior  partner  swept 
the  technicalities  aside  with  a  single 
gesture.  He  announced  that  they  would 
make  good  all  of  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  defaulter.  This  meant  the  immedi¬ 
ate  loss  of  his  own  personal  fortune,  and 
it  meant  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  absent  head  of  the  firm,  whose 
frantic  cables  came,  however,  too  late  to 
overnile  the  decision  of  the  junior  partner. 

TTien  ensued  the  long,  bitter  struggle, 
most  of  it  falling  on  the  junior  partner 
with  the  Quaker  consciewce,  to  make  good 
the  keses  without  actually  putting  the 
firm  out  of  business.  For  going  on  with 
the  business  was  essential  to  the  making 
g^.  It  was  a  grueling  four  years’  strug¬ 
gle,  but  with  success  at  the  end  of  it.  And 
then  the  Quaker  engineer,  now  grown  for¬ 
ever  out  of  youth  to  the  man  who  had 
experienced  the  down  as  well  as  the  up  in 
life,  gave  up  his  connection  with  the  firm 
and  bunched  on  that  career  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  self -responsible  activity  which  has 
been  his  ever  since.  This  was  in  1908. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  now  thirty-four  years 

(Jd,  and  he  could  probably  be  called  the  _ _  __  _ ^  _ ^ _ ^  _  ___  _ 

leading  consulting  mining  engineer  in  the  simple  association  of  his  name  with  a  dubious  outlook  for  the  recovery  of  any 
world.  mining  enterprise  gave  investors  and  of  the  millions  put  into  it. 

His  work  soon  took  him  back  to  .\us-  other  engineers  a  perfect  confidence  in  f-f’  \A’  ' 

tralia,  the  land  of  his  first  notable  succ^,  its  success  and  its  honest  handling.  greatest  lYlinmg  V  ictory 

but  this  time  into  South  .\ustralia  in-  Two  of  his  largest  undertakings  were  ZITHER  large  operations  under  his  di- 
stead  of  West  .Australia.  Here  he  t(»k  in  Russia,  one  at  Kyshtim,  in  the  Urals,  rection  were  in  Colorado,  Mexico, 

personal  charge  of  a  large  instructive  the  other  at  Irtish,  on  the  Siberian  plains  Korea,  the  Malay  Straits  Settlement,  South 
ttfid^aking  in  connection  with  the  re-  near  Manchuria.  The  Kyditim  property  Africa,  and  India  (Burma).  The  Burma 
habilitation  of  the  famous  Broken  Hill  was  a  great  but  run-down  historic  estab-  undertaking  has  bin,  in  its  outcome  at 
Mines.  These  mines  were  in  the  mhospi-  lishment,  on  an  estate  of  an  area  almost  least,  and  indeed  in  many  other  respects, 
table  wastes  of  the  Great  Stony  Desert,  equal  to  that  of  all  Belgium.  One  hundred  Hoover’s  greatest  victory  in  mining  en- 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Ade-  and  seventy  thousand  people  lived  on  the  gineering  and  organization.  It  is  to-day 
laide.  the  port  city.  By  his  technical  and  estate,  all  dependent  on  the  mining  estab-  the  greatest  silver-lead  mine  in  the  world, 
organizing  ability  he  brought  to  life  these  lishment  for  their  support.  The  ores  although  it  started  from  as  near  to  no- 
two  or  three  abandoned  mines  and  add^  to  were  of  iron  and  copper,  but  the  mines  thing  as  a  mine  could  be  and  yet  be  called 
them  sme  adjoining  lower-grade  mines,  were  so  far  from  anywhere  that  not  only  a  mine.  It  took  him  and  his  associates 
converting  the  whole  group  from  a  state  of  did  these  ores  have  to  be  smelted  at  the  five  years  to  transform  some  deserted 
l^t  but  unrealized  possibilities  into  one  mine  mouths,  but  factories  had  to  be  works  in  the  heart  of  a  jungle  into  the 
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for  a  montk  during  tko  Boxer  Reheltion. 
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Herbert,  Jr.,  and  Allan  Hoover  and  their  inse^rahle  com^nion,  “Rags.” 


concerns  solvent,  not  by  manipulation  on 
the  stock  exchange,  but  by  work  in  the 
earth,  in  the  mills,  in  the  mine  offices. 

He  works  with  materials,  not  pieces  of 
paper.  It  takes  him  from  three  to  five 
years  to  bring  a  dead  mine  to  life;  the 
mine  must  have  mineral  in  it,  to  be  sure, 
to  start  with,  but  he  docs  all  the  rest. 
That  little  matter  of  having  mineral  in  it 
is  the  whole  thing,  you*  may  think.  But 
if  you  do,  you  must  think  again.  The 
history  of  mining  is  more  a  history  of 
how  mines  with  mineral  in  them  hav'e 
not  succeeded  in  becoming  mines  where 
the  mineral  could  be  profitably  got  out  of 
them,  than  of  how  such  mines  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  A  successful  mine  Ls  infinitely 
more  than  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  min¬ 
eral  at  its  bottom.  It  is  railroads  and 
steamers,  mills,  housing  for  men,  men 
themselves,  organization,  system,  skill, 
brains,  all-around  human  capacity.  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  is  a  great  miner  because  he 
is — say  it  deliberately  and  not  from  any 
blind  hero-worship — a  great  man. 

His  Energetic  American  Family 

IF  HE  is,  he  can  do  more  than  mine 
greatly;  he  can  do  other  things  greatly. 
Well,  he  can,  and  he  has  done  them. 
We  come  to  that  part  of  his  story  now,  the 
part  that  begins  when  the  World  War  be- 
gaoj  when  the  world  saw  with  amazement 
that  grew  into  ever  greater  amazement  an 
unknown  miner,  that  is,  unknown  ex¬ 
cept  to  other  miners,  calmly  do  things 
that  only  great  men  can  do.  But  we 
who  know  now  the  story  of  the  boy  and 
the  man  of  the  years  before  the  war  are 
not  so  much  amazed.  W'e  know  that  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  and  one  with  the  kind 
of  experience,  the  kind  of  world  education. 


who  with  opportunity  can  do  things  the 
world  calls  great  and  be  the  great  man. 
But  just  for  a  few  minutes  before  we  be¬ 
gin  with  August,  1914,  the  time  the  world 
began  a  new  epoch  in  its  history  and 
Herbert  Hoover  a  new  chapter  in  his  work, 
let  us  have  a  glimpse  of  this  man  outside 
of  his  mines  and  his  offices.  Let  us  see 
him  with  his  family,  with  his  books,  if  he 
has  any,  and  with  his  friends,  of  whom  he 
has  many. 

His  two  children,  Herbert  and  .\llan, 
were  bom  in  1903  and  1907,  respectively. 
Living  first  in  apartments  near  Hyde 
Park,  the  Hoovers  felt  that  they  and  the 
boys  and  the  dog  Rags  needed  more 
room,  or  perhaps  better,  different  kind 
of  room,  room  for  an  energetic  family  of 
.\mericans  to  live  in  western  American 
fashion,  even  during  the  time  they  had  to 
be  in  London,  and  so  they  found  farther 
west,  in  a  short  street  just  off  Kensington 
High  Street,  and  close  to  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  a  roomy  old  house  with  a  garden 
with  real  trees  in  it,  and  some  grass  and 
flower-beds. 

It  had  been  built  long  before  by  some¬ 
body  who  liked  room,  and  then  rebuilt,  or 
at  least  made  over  and  added  to,  by  Mon¬ 
cure  Conway,  the  Alpinist  and  author.  It 
was  called  “The  Red  House,”  a  name  that 
became  in  the  succeeding  years  more  and 
more  widely  known  to  .\mericans  living 
in,  coming  to  or  passing  through  London, 
for  it  became  a  house  of  much  .American 
foregathering.  Its  hospitality  became  co¬ 
extensive  with  its  size  and  comfort,  and 
although  it  was  not  one  of  the  few  “great 
houses”  in  which  Americans  could  visit 
in  London  and  still  feel  in  some  degree  on 
American  soil,  such  as  Dorchester  House, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  had 


it  during  Mr.  Reid’s  ambassadorship,  the 
Red  House  was  pleasant  refuge  to’  un¬ 
counted  temporary  American  expatriates 
a  little  “fed  up”  with  foreign  ways.  ’ 

I  knew  it  first  m  1912  when  1  was  doing 
some  work  in  the  British  Museum  library. 
The  bedroom  to  which  my  wife  and  I  were 
shown  was  inhabited  already  by  a  happy 
and  very  vocal  family  of  little  Javanese 
seed  birds  and  green  parrakeels,  a  part  of 
the  boys’  menagerie  which  had  to  find 
refuge  from  the  other  animals  already 
hou^  in  their  adjoining  rooms.  Out 
in  the  garden  were  pigeons  fluttering  in 
and  out  of  a  cote  and  hens  solemnly  in¬ 
specting  the  newly  seeded  flower-beds. 
A  big  yellow  Persian  cat,  and  a  smaller 
silver  Siamese  one,  regularly  attended 
breakfast,  and  Rags  irregularly  attended 
everything.  The  cats  were  Mr.  Hoover’s 
favorites.  He  liked  to  have  one  on  his 
lap  as  he  talked. 

There  were  book-shelves  in  all  of  the 
rooms,  and  I  noted  that  the  “master”— for 
the  servants,  who  were  not  .American, 
would  call  him  that — never  went  up  to 
bed  without  a  book  in  his  hand.  I  came 
later  to  know  how  fixed  this  night-read¬ 
ing  habit  had  become,  for  in  the  Belgian 
Relief  years,  when  we  had  frequently  to 
cross  the  perilous  North  Sea  together  on 
our  way  from  Thames-mouth  to  Holland 
or  back  in  one  of  the  little  Dutch  boats, 
which  used  to  run  across  twice  a  wc'ek 
until  most  of  the  boats  had  been  blown 
up  by  floating  mines.  Hoover  used  always 
to  fix  an  electric  pocket  lamp  or  a  stub 
of  a  candle  to  the  edge  of  his  bunk  and 
read  for  a  while  after  turning  in.  He  has 
had  little  time  for  reading  in  the  daytime, 
but  yet  he  has  read  enormously.  It  is 
this  night-reading  that  explains  it. 

He  Knows  Books 

The  shelves  in  the  Red  House  contained 
many  books  about  geology  and  mining 
and  metallurgy.  But  they  contained 
many  others  as  well.  EsiKcially  were 
they  burdened  with  books  on  economics 
and  political  science.  .And  they  bore 
lighter  loads  of  stories.  “SherhK  k  Ilolmes” 
was  there  in  extenso.  The  books  on  civics 
and  economics  and  the  the-orie-s  of  finance 
wxre  well-thumbed  and  some  of  them  mar¬ 
gined  with  roughly  pencilled  notes.  I 
should  say  they  had  been  studied. 

.A  frequent  evening  visitor,  who  came  by 
preference  when  there  had  been  no  guests 
at  dinner,  was  a  well-known  careful 
brilliant  student  of  finance  and  economics, 
formerly  editor  of  the  best -known  English 
financiM  weekly,  and  now  editor  of  a 
very  liberal,  not  to  say  radical,  weekly 
of  his  own.  He  and  Hoover  held  long 
disquisitions  together,  each  having  clear- 
cut  ideas  of  his  own  and  glad  to  try  them 
out  on  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  other. 
As  a  mere  biologist,  whose  little  knowledge 
was  more  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
four  and  six  footed  inhabitants  of  earth 
than  of  the  social  science  and  politics  of 
the  bi-pedal  lords  of  creation,  my  role  was 
that  of  fascinated  listener,  for  the  debate 
was  an  enthralling  exhibition  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  argtiment. 

.Although  he  likes  books  and  even  likes 
writing,  Hoover  makes  no  claims  to  author¬ 
ship  himself.  Nevertheless  he  has 
time  to  put  something  of  his  knowledge, 
based  on  first-hand  experience  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  and  details  of  mining  geology 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


Y(  )U’VE  busted  a  guessin’-stick 
and  ruined  a  telephone  and 
tipped  over  the  ink-bottle  and 
messed  your  soul  with  blas¬ 
phemy  and  dum  near  scared 
to  death  all  the  boys  in  the 
office.  Now  you  better  go  to  Bangor  to  get 
drunk  whilst  I  look  after  this  little  caper.” 

Tom  Dowd,  walking  boss  for  the  Tabor 
Lumber  Company,  looked  with  grave  in¬ 
terest  at  the  havoc  Old  Man  Tabor’s  out¬ 
burst  of  wrath  had  made.  He  regarded 
the  “guessing-stick”— that  is  to  say  the 
Doyle  lumber  scale— with  a  certain  re¬ 
strained  sorrow.  The  rivtilets  made  by 
the  overturned  ink  rather  pleased  him 
than  otherwise,  as  a  spectacle  worth 
watching.  There  was  something  naive 
and  boyish  about  Old  Tom  Dowd. 

“Mi^t  ’a’  known  it,”  roared  Old  Man 
Tabor.  “Might  ’a’  known  he’d  git  snaffled 
by  the  first  woman  he  run  against.  Mar¬ 
ried!”  He  brought  his  huge  fist  down 
upon  the  letter  that  had  brought  the  news, 
and  ^red  at  Tom  with  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  wants  to  pick  a  fight. 

“A\'ouldn’t  hammet  things  no  more  if  I 
was  you,”  Tom  hunched  his  green-checked 
Madunaw  over  his  broad,  spare  shoulders 
and  cast  a  glance  down  at  his  rubber  shoe- 
pacs,  a  glance  which  had  to  travel  some 
distance,  for  Tom’s  shoe-pacs  were  an 
extraordinarily  long  ways  from  his  eyes. 
“Married — sure  he’s  married.  Kind  of 
surprisin’  at  first,  but  when  you  come  to 
thi^  of  it,  most  folks  has  done  it  once  or 
twice.  Now  if  he  was  hung,  or  had  took 
to  [dayin’  a  guitar,  or  wore  perfume  on 
his  hair - ” 

“And  Nate  jest  turned  twenty-one!  .All 
comes  of  sendin’  him  out  of  the  woods  to 
git  a  newfangled  education!  Married! 
If  it  had  only  been  a  reg’lar  woman 
’twouldn’t  have  upset  me  so,  but  one  of 
tim  actresses!  Bet  she’s  older’n  him, 
with  yaller  hair — and  high-heelcd  shoes, 
and  smokes  cigarets.  I’m  agoin’  down 
there,  by  gorry,  and  pve  him  the  lickin’ 
of  his  life,  and  drag  him  away  from  her  if 
she’s  got  her  fingers  sunk  into  him  to  the 
bone.” 

‘Tou  hain’t,”  said  Tom  succinctly. 
“Say,  whose  boy  is  this  here?” 

"You  hain’t  seen  her,”  said  Tom  plac- 
wly.  “You  hain’t  even  had  no  estimates 
OMe  nor  scaled  her  up.  F’r  all  you  know, 
ws  free  from  knots  and  wind-shakes, 
bunme  one  of  them  there  yaller  telegraph 
papers.” 

Tom  hdped  himself  and  wrote  a  brief 
®*S8agc  “Fetch  her,”  and  signed  his 
own  name.  “They’ll  be  here  to-morrer 
ni^t,  I  calc’late.  When  you  hear  the 
whistle  down  the  road,  you  clear  out. 

tA  w  ^  8°“’ 

of  supervise  this  operation,  and 
^  8t)in’  to  muss  it  up.” 
ttki  Man  Tabor  scowled.  “What  you 
•*®  to  do?” 

I  m  goin’  to  lay  a  scale  rule  ag’in’  that 
Everybody*,  Matfazinc.  April  1980 


For  •  real  atory,  full  of  action  and 
auapenae  —  see  Clarence  Budington 
Kelland.  This  time  it’s  lumber  camps, 
and  the  proposition  that  the  owner’s 
son  went  up  against  when  he  married 
against  father’s  will.  Next  time  it  will 
be  the  story  of  a  mysterious  murder  in 
the  woods  —  called  “Cheese  in  the 
Trap.”  And  there  will  be  at  leaist 
two  more  after  that  during  1920. 

girl  that  won’t  tell  no  lies.  I’m  goin’ 
to  find  out  how  many  board  feet  there  is  in 
her,  and  how  much  Number  One  she’ll  saw 
out.  If  she  nms  to  Number  Three  Com¬ 
mon  or  Culls,  I  guess  you  kin  do  as  you 
please,  but  j’ou  hain’t  goin’  to  be  allowed  to 
git  bull-headed  until  somebody  knows. 
.And  you’ll  git  bull-headed  if  you  see  her  at 
all.  You  hain’t  got  no  jedgment.  Either 
you’ll  make  sich  a  row  that  you  and  Nate 
won’t  never  have  nothin’  to  do  with  each 
other  ag’in,  or  else,  if  this  girl’s  pretty, 
which  likely  she  is,  you’ll  jest  melt  up  and 
swaller  her  whole  without  investigatin’.” 

“Mebby  so — mebby  so.  I  dunno  what 
to  do,  Tom.  You  got  it  planned  out?” 

“Yes,  and  you  keep  your  hands  off.” 

“Mebby  I  better.  I’m  goin’  to  git  out 
of  here.  I’m  all  het  up  inside.  Actress! 
My  Gawd!”  Old  Man  Tabor  crushed  his 
disreputable  hat  on  his  head  and  started 
out  for  the  mill,  but  scarcely  had  he  disap¬ 
peared  before  his  head  came  through  the 
door  again.  “Don’t  plan  nothin’  too 
rough,”  he  said  anxiously. 

“Git,”  said  Tom  Dowd,  “and  stay  got.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Dowd  was  on  his 
way  to  Camp  Three  where,  though  it 
was  but  the  first  of  November  and  not  a 
fluny  of  snow  had  filled  the  air,  forty-odd 
men  were  cutting  and  yarding  hardwood. 
Tom  drove,  because  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
Usually  he  walked,  no  matter  what  the 
distance  or  the  hour.  Men  in  the  camps 
said  Tom  never  slept.  Day  and  night  he 
was  in  the  woods,  going  from  camp  to 
camp,  turning  up  unexpectedly  at  mid¬ 
night  in  Camp  Two  or  appearing  without 
warning  in  the  black  growth  back  of  Camp 
Four,  which  was  a  spruce  camp.  He 
prowled.  He  knew,  it  appeared,  every 
thought  of  every  man  in  the  woods. 
Though  he  was  on  the  downward  side  of 
fifty  he  could  outwalk,  outsaw,  or  outchop 
any  man  in  the  cuttings.  It  was  not 
until  six  o’clock  next  night  that  he  reap¬ 
peared  in  Tabor,  the  little  town  on  the 
railroad  which  consisted  solely  of  the  mill, 
the  company  store,  which  was  also  the 
post-office,  the  boarding-house,  and  a  few 
scattered  houses  occupied  by  the  mill 
employees. 

He  went  first  to  the  office,  where  he 
foimd  Old  Man  Tabor.  Him  he  expelled, 
the  old  man  departing  anxiously.  Then 
Tom  took  his  pipe  and  sat  down  on  the 
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platform  of  the  station  to  wait.  He 
sniffed  the  air.  “Snowl”  he  said  with 
professional  satisfaction. 

The  train  arrived,  but  Tom  Dowd  did 
not  stir  to  meet  the  two  passengers  who 
alighted.  He  saw  young  Nate  Tabor 
assist  a  veiy  small  girl  to  step  down  to  the 
platform;  watched  her  look  about  her  in  a 
curious,  frightened  way,  drawing  her 
shoulders  together  as  if  the  prospect  sent  a 
sudden  chill  to  her  bones.  Tom  wagged 
his  head  and  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

“How  be  you?”  he  said. 

“Where’s  Father?”  Nate  demanded. 

“Somewhere’s  else,”  Tom  said  vaguely. 
“I  take  it  this  here’s  Mis’  Nate  Tabor, 
though  I  hain’t  heard  any  introductions. 
I’m  Tom  Dowd.  Yas’m.  Tom  Dowd. 
Kind  of  a  reception  committee.  Yas’m. 
Hope  the  folks  is  all  well.  Yas’m.” 
Tom  was  encountering  conversational 
diffiodties. 

“Where’s  Father?”  Nate  demanded 
again. 

“I  calc’late  there’s  a  hot  cup  of  coffee 
and  maybe  some  sausage  and  doughnuts 
up  to  the  house,”  said  Tom.  “Got  things 
fixed  for  you  to  stay  there  to-night.” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  boy  angrily, 
“what’s  going  on,  anyhow?  I  want  to  see 
Father.  What  kind  of  a  way  is  this?” 

The  little  girl  touched  her  husband’s 
arm.  “Nate,”  she  said  softly. 

“That’s  all  right,  honey.  I  promised 
not  to  get  in  a  row,  but  if  Father  thinks  he 
can  cut  up  rough  with  me  and  get  away 
with  it  he’s  got  another  think  coming. 
We  can  get  along  without  him,  I  guess, 
and  there’s  a  train  back  where  we  came 
from  in  the  morning.” 

“W’ouldn’t  begin  to  simmer  if  I  was 
you,”  said  Tom,  “not  until  I  was  put  on  the 
fire.  Kind  of  dark  up  the  path.  I’ll 
carry  these  bags,  and  you  kind  of  help 
Mis’  Tabor  so’s  she  don’t  stumble  and 
hurt  herself.” 

He  waited  for  no  rejoinder,  but 
picked  up  the  baggage  and  started 
towanl  the  house  occupied  by  Old  Man 
Tabor.  It  was  not  a  great  deal  of  house  for 
a  man  who  owned  a  dozen  towns  of  the  best 
timber  in  the  country,  and  who  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  more  than  once  a  millionaire, 
but  it  suited  the  old  man,  and  it  was  com¬ 
fortable.  Tom  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
inside.  The  young  couple  followed  him. 
“Here  we  be,”  said  Tom.  “Git  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  you  kin,  ma’am,  and  I’ll  look 
to  the  coffee.” 

He  had  cast  a  swift  appraising  glance 
at  the  girl  as  she  entered  the  lighted  room. 
“Don’t  paint  much — if  any,”  was  his 
reflection.  “In  a  minute  we’ll  talk  some,” 
he  said. 

Nate  strode  after  him  into  the  kitchen. 
Tom  turned  on  him.  “You  pt  back  in 
there  with  that  little  girl,”  he  said.  “She’s 
scairt.  You  look  after  her.  Don’t  go 
pickin’  no  fuss  with  me.” 
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“You’re  doing  a  lot  to  make  her  feel  didn’t  know  nothin’  about.  That’s  you,  “You’re  goin’  to  be  clerk  at  Camn 
pleasant,  aren’t  you?’’  Nate  said,  but  he  ma’am,  hain’t  it?’’  Three,”  said  Tom.  “There’s  a  log  shantv 

obeyed  the  walking  boss  as  of  old  habit  not  She  nodded,  and  her  blue  eyes  almost  there.  Had  it  fixed  up  for  you.  Take 
to  be  overridden,  even  in  such  a  moment,  twinkled.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  out  what  furniture’s  needed  to-morrow 
In  fifteen  minutes  Tom  called  them  into  girl  was  under  a  strain,  frightened,  awed  by  and  you  and  your  wife’ll  live  there  this 
the  dining-room  to  a  table  offering  sausages  her  strange  surroundings,  and  probably  winter — you  workin’  and  her  keepin’ 
and  fried  potatoes  and  bread  and  butter  wondering  what  manner  of  barbarians  she  you  company.” 

with  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Tom  sat  had  chosen  to  cast  her  lot  among.  “You  mean  you  expect  me  to  take  Juliet 

down  opposite  Nate’s  wife  and  scrutinized  “So  I  don’t  want  you  and  the  old  man  out  to  live  through  the  winter  in  a  two- 
her,  much  to  her  embarrassment.  “You’re  should  git  acquaint^  till  we  got  some-  room  log  shanty  in  a  lumber  camp!  I’ll 

purty,  ma’am,”  he  said  directly.  thing  to  go  on.  Actress,  wasn’t  you?”  see  you  all  in - ” 

“Thank  you,  Mr. — Mr.  Dowd,  is  it?”  “I  tri^  to  be.”  “Nate!”  said  Juliet.  Then  to  Tom 

“Dowd,  yas’m — Tom  Dowd.  You  got  a  Dowd:  “I  think  I  understand  how  you 

first  name,  hain’t  you?”  “"POLKS  up  this  way  is  kind  of  prejudiced  and  Nate’s  father  must  feel.  I’m  not 

“Juliet.”  ag’in’  actresses.  Never  heard  tell  of  welcome.  You  wanted  to  help  pick  out 

“Purty  name.  Kind  of  goes  with  your  anybody  in  these  parts  marryin’ one  before,  his  wife,  and  I’m  not  the  sort  of  girl  you 
face.  Now  let’s  you  and  me  talk,  and  Don’t  know  what  kind  of  wives  they  tium  would  have  chosen.  We’ll  go.” 

Nate  here  kin  listen  and  keep  his  mouth  out  to  be — now  you  shet  up,  Nate.  Nate’s  “Juliet!” 

shet.  The  old  man  busted  a  scale  rule  married  you.  Maybe  it  was  the  right  She  smiled  at  him  wearily.  “We’ll  go  ” 

and  tipped  over  an  ink-bottle  and  smashed  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  maybe  ’twasn’t.  she  said.  Then  she  stood  up,  looking  » 
a  telephone.  That’s  how  tickled  he  was  to  Can’t  tell.  No’m.  Figger  to  find  out.  pale  and  weary  that  Tom’s  heart  yearned 
hear  Nate  had  took  a  notion  to  marry.  Hope  you  be.  Of  course  j’ou  and  Nate  kin  toward  her.  “I’m  so  tired,”  she  said. 

So  I  says  to  him  that  he  wasn’t  in  any  fit  do  what  you  like.  You  kin  go  back  where  “Then  git  right  into  bed  and  sleep  till 
state  of  mind  to  use  jedgment  either  one  you  come  from,  but  if  you’re  meanin’  to  be  you’re  rested,”  said  Tom.  He  left  the 
way  or  the  other.  Made  him  git  out.  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  him  a  lumberman  house  hastily,  and  in  the  darkness  without 
Yas’m.  Took  charge  myself — shet  up,  that’s  got  to  live  his  life  here  in  the  woods,  encountered  Old  Man  Tabor  prowling 
Nate — can’t  blame  Mm  a  lot  for  throwin’  you’ll  advise  him  he  should  do  what  I  about  waiting  for  a  report, 
a  fit.  This  here’s  the  first  time  he  ever  want.  And  that’s  that.”  “Didn’t  git  a  good  look  at  her,”  rumbled 

had  a  son  git  married  sudden  and  out  of  “What  do  you  want?”  Nate  asked  sul-  the  old  man.  “Never  seen  her  face, 

hand,  as  you  might  say,  to  somebody  he  lenly.  Awful  tiny,  hain’t  she?  What’s  she  look 

like?  Paint?  See  her  smoke  a  cigaret?” 

“She’s  so  dumb  perty  and  little  and 
kind  of  sweet,  b’gorry!  that  you  keep  away 
from  her,  or  you’ll  be  givin’  in  before  she’s 
scaled  up  and  sawed  out.  I  looked,  but 
she  didn’t  have  no  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
there  wa’n’t  no  cigaret  stains  on  to  her 
fingers.  Got  a  mind  of  her  own,  seems  as 
though.  They’re  movin’ out  toCamp  Three 
in  the  momin’.” 

In  the  morning,  through  falling  snow 
that  threatened  to  block  the  roads  before 
camp  was  reached,  Tom  Dowd  drove 
Nate  and  Juliet,  and  a  few  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture,  into  the  woods.  It  was  a  long,  cold, 
dreary  ride,  through  a  country  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  seemed  barren, 
ungrateful,  depressing.  It  was  a  silent 
ride.  At  last  they  turned  ■off  the  beaten 
thoroughfare,  and  plunged  into  the  forest 
by  way  of  a  tote-road  that  was  scarcely  a 
road  at  all,  but  merely  a  way  swamped  out 
through  the  trees,  rutted  in  spots,  uneven, 
with  here  and  there  a  mud-hole  bridged  by 
corduroy.  To  Juliet  it  seemed  in  truth 
the  roadway  to  desolation.  They  lurched 
and  rattled  and  splashed.  The  wagon  was 
without  springs.  Long  before  they  ar¬ 
rived  Juliet  was  biting  her  lip  to  hold  back 
the  tears  of  pain  and  discomfort. 

Then  they  arrived.  The  camp  sat  in  a 
bleak  clearing.  Directly  ahead  was 
the  bunk-house  and  cook -shanty  combined. 
At  the  left  the  bams,  and  beside  the  bams 
upon  a  great  heap  of  steaming  manure 
snored  a  great,  filthy  sow,  paying  no 
tion  to  her  litter  which  squealed  and  rooted 
about  her.  Off  to  the  right  was  a  tiny 
log  shanty,  half  surrounded  by  under¬ 
growth,  and  backing  upon  a  swamp.  Its 
exact  dimensions  were  nine  by  twelve. 
Its  walls  were  pierced  by  three  windows, 
and  its  door,  without  glass,  was  of 
unpainted  spruce  planks.  One  stepped 
out  of  the  door  into  the  mud  or  the  snow. 
Juliet  looked  at  it,  and  knew  that  this  was 
to  be  her  home,  that  it  was  in  this  pla« 
that  she  was  to  spend  her  honexTnoon  and 
to  embark  upon  domestic  life.  She  co 
have  scream^.  It  was  unthinkable  tliai 
Nau,  htwHdtrei  and  hurt,  flung  himtttf  out  with  the  ^tuJanee  of  youth.  human  beuigs  could  exist  in  such  condiUons- 
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She  perceived  that  Nate  looked  at  her 
ipixthensively,  sullenly,  and  found  cou- 
rtgt  to  smile  at  him. 

“Here  we  be,”  said  Tom.  “Pile  out. 
m  help  you  set  up  housekeepin’.” 

Kate  lifted  his  wife  from  her  seat  and 
her  tiny  body  in  his  arms,  whde  Tom 
nnkxked  the  padlock  and  threw  open  the 
(joor.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the  cook- 
stove.  Tom  had  seen  to  that.  The  cook- 
stove  occupied  a  choice  position  in  the 
room  that  was  parlor,  dining-room,  and 
kitchen! 

Tom  placed  a  chair  for  Juliet  close  to  the 
stove,  where  she  sat  huddled  and  silent 
while  the  men  moved  in  the  furniture. 
The  list  of  it  was  short:  three  wooden 
chairs,  a  rough  table,  an  iron  bed,  a  chet^r 
dresser  with  a  mirror  which  reflected 
everything  askew. 

"There,”  said  Tom  heavily,  “now  you’re 
all  set  and  comfortable.  Might  eat  in 
the  c^-shanty  to-day.  GTry.  Got  to 
be  gittin’  along.”  He  was  arudous  to 
be  getting  along,  for  that  still  little  figure 
beside  the  stove  filled  him  with  unpleasant 
misgivings.  He  slammed  the  door  after  him. 

Nate  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
awkward,  resentful,  wishing  for  words  of 
encouragement  and  comfort  and  love,  but 
&xling  none.  He  walked  to  his  wife’s 
side  and  placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
She  shook  it  oS. 

“Go  away.  Go  out — any  place.  Leave 
me  alone.  I  want  to  be  alone.” 

Nate,  bewildered,  hurt,  greatly  trou¬ 
bled,  flung  himself  out  with  the 
petulance  of  youth.  And  Juliet  laid  her 
face  down  upon  the  pine  table-top  and 
sobbed.  Her  honeymoon  had  begun. 

The  unattended  fire  died.  It  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold,  and  dark.  Juliet,  aroused  by 
the  discomfort  of  it,  lifted  her  head.  She 
looked. about  her,  and  as  she  looked  a  say¬ 
ing  of  her  grandmother’s  came  into  her 
h^,  “As  you  make  your  bed  so  must 
you  lie.”  She  moved  to  the  stove  and 
with  inexperienced  hands  tried  to  arouse 
the  fire,  putting  on  pieces  of  damp  hard¬ 
wood  instead  of  the  dry  cedar  that  had 
been  provided  for  bringing  a  quick  blaze. 
Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  rekindling  a  fire 
required  special  knowledge,  she  discovered, 
and  discovering  it,  realiz^  that  nothing  in 
all  her  experience  could  help  her  in  her  new 
situation.  She  was  ignorant,  helpless. 

As  she  crouched  over  the  reluctant 
fire,  extending  her  numb  hands  to  the 
barely  perceptible  warmth,  she  thought. 
She  refined  upon  events,  and  the  reason 
for  events.  How  had  this  thing  come 
about?  Why  h?id  she  been  so  dealt  with? 
What  lay  l^neath  this  cruelty  to  her? 
She  had  never  found  the  world  kind,  and 
not  suiprised  that  it  should  be  cruel, 
w  this  time  its  cruelty  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  some  reason  or  some  scheme. 

Old  Tom  Dowd  had  seemed  kind. 
His  words*  had  been  kind.  But  he  had  been 
®wl  to  her  and  to  Nate.  She  reflected 
*Von  that,  not  realizing  that  in  this  situa- 
there  was  no  cruelty  to  Nate;  that  Nate 
b*d  been  reared  in  the  woods,  was  accus- 
to  the  life  of  the  camps,  accepting 
hardships  and  discomforts  as  came  - 
h^  it  as  normal  and  scarce  worth  con- 
*"®ing.  Presently  she  saw  this  dimly, 
l^saw  too  that  Tom  Dowd  had  not 
^  90  cruel  in  intention  as  he  was  in 
“ri,  ^  Tom  had  been  incai>able  of  realiz¬ 
ing  what  this  life  would  mean  to  her.  The 
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life  was  normal  and  natural  for  him.  She 
was  able  to  perceive  this  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  cruelty  was  not  actually 
intended. 

“They  love  Nate,”  was  the  next  con¬ 
clusion  she  arrived  at.  They  were  doing 
this  thing  for  Nate’s  sake,  hoping  for  good 
to  come  to  him  from  it.  TTiey  were  testing 
her.  Why?  Because  she  came  from  an¬ 
other  world.  She  was  under  suspicion. 
It  was  their  fear  that  she  might  be  bad, 
or  if  not  actually  bad,  then  not  good. 
They  had  put  her  here  to  find  out  if  she 
were  any  good,  if  she  qualified  to  be  Nate’s 
wife.  Juliet  felt  a  flash  of  anger,  and 
with  anger  came  determination. 

“I’ll  ^ow  them,”  she  said,  and  shivered 
as  she  said  it.  “I’m  not  bad — I’m  not 
bad.  I’m  good  enough  to  be  Nate’s 
wife,  and  I’ll  show  them.” 

In  spite  of  her  clumsy  efforts  the  fire 
was  commencing  to  crackle.  Fired  by 
her  new  determination  Juliet  left  the  stove 
to  survey  her  home.  It  was  her  business  to 
make  it  comfortable  for  her  husband.  She 
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loved  her  husband,  and  Nate  loved  her. 
She  considered  that.  If  she  could  hold 
Nate’s  love,  life  would  not  be  impossible! 
She  went  about  setting  the  shanty  to 
rights,  moving  the  chairs,  making  the 
beds,  bestowing  the  utensils.  Presently 
she  was  planning  the  window-oirtains. 

Nate  came  in  reluctantly,  apprehen¬ 
sively.  She  smiled  brightly  at  him  and 
called,  “Hello,  honey!” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  “Can  you 
stand  it,  dear?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  stand  it.  If  you  love  me 
hard,  it  won’t  be  so  bad.  We’ll  show 
them,  Nate.” 

“Hungry?  Cook  says  to  come  over 
and  eat  now  before  the  men  sit  down. 
Put  on  your  things.  I’ll  carry  you 
across.” 

“You  won’t.  I’ve  got  to  stand  on  my 
own  feet,  and  I’m  going  to  commence 
now.” 

They  wallowed  through  the  snow  to  the 
cook-shanty.  In  the  front  was  a  big 
room  smelling  of  sweaty  garments,  with  a 


Tktrt  w*rt  ftw  afternoons  when  Tinier  did  not  ^er  into  Louis’s  iitcien  or 
sto^  to  chat  witi  JuJist. 
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great  kettle  of  hot  water  steaming  on  the 
stove.  At  the  right  was  a  rough  railing, 
and  behind  this  was  Nate’s  desk.  “Here’s 
where  I  work,”  he  said,  pointing;  and, 
disregarding  the  stares  of  a  couple  of 
unshaven,  lowering,  dirty  men  who 
slouched  upon  a  bench  and  smoked  evil 
pipes,  he  led  her  through  the  door  into  the 
next  room  where  were  half-a-dozen  long, 
rough  wooden  tables,  set  with  tin  dishes 
and  iron-handled  knives  and  forks  for  the 
evening  meal. 

There  was  a  sweaty  odor  about  the  room. 
It  made  Juliet  think  of  filth  and  squalor, 
but  she  took  note  that  it  was  spotlessly 
clean.  Her  stomach  revolted  at  eating 
food  prepared  in  such  a  place  for  such 
men  as  she  had  seen  outside,  but  she  was 
about  to  be  surprised.  Nate  helped  her  to 
a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches  rimning 
along  the  table  nearest  the  kitchen  door, 
and  then,  kicking  the  door  open,  shouted, 
“Louis,  all  right!” 

A  little  black  Frenchman  entered,  grin¬ 
ning.  “Louis,  this  is  Mrs.  Tabor,”  Nate 
said. 

“Madatnel”  said  Louis  with  a  bow  of 
sorts,  wiping  his  hand  on  his  apron. 
Juliet  extended  her  hand. 

The  food  astonished  Juliet.  The  in¬ 
evitable  beans  were  there,  of  course,  but 
in  addition  were  hot  biscuits,  beef,  boiled 
potatoes,  peas.  There  was  excellent  tea. 
On 'huge  plates  were  stacked  cookies  and 
doughnuts.  A  brown,  appetizing  mince 
pie  steamed  before  her. 

“Is — is  this  usual?”  she  asked. 

“The  food?  Of  course.” 

Despite  the  iron  forks  and  the  tin  plates, 
despite  the  vinegar  cruet,  which  was  a 
catchup  bottle  with  a  wooden  cork,  despite 
the  lack  of  table-cloth  and  the  hard  wooden 
bench,  Juliet  ate,  and  ate  with  relish. 

“It  was  a  lovely  dinner,”  she  told  Louis, 
and  Louis’s  teeth  showed  white  through  a 
delighted  grin.  “And  you  cooked  it  all?” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spread 
his  hands  eloquently. 

“I’m  afraid  Mr.  Tabor  will  starve  when 
I  start  to  cook  for  him.  I — ”  She  hesi¬ 
tated,  ashamed.  “I — can’t  cook  a  thing. 
I  don’t  know  how.  Oh,  what  are  we 
ever  going  to  do?” 

“I  teach  you,  for  sure.  I  make  you  for 
cook  ever’t’ing — pie,  cake — you  come  by 
Louis,  madame.” 

“Will  you,  really?  Do  you  mean  it?” 
“For  sure.” 

“Say,  Louis,”  said  Nate,  “they  didn’t 
send  out  the  prunes  you  ordered.  Can’t 
get  ’em.  Sent  dried  apricots  instead.” 

“Apricots!  BonI  Dat’s  make  all  right, 
by  cripe,  dose  apricot  make  just  such  good 
apple-sass  like  prune!” 

It  was  a  new  world,  and  Juliet  discovered 
that  it  was  a  not  uninteresting  world. 
She  was  lonely.  The  woods  oppressed  her. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  men,  though  her 
husband  laughed  at  her  fears.  They 
looked  evil  to  her,  though  for  the  most  part 
they  were  not  evil.  To  her  mind  they  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  flesh  what  fiction  had  shown 
her  as  ruffians,  inhuman  monsters.  They 
were  dirty,  vile  of  speech,  always  staring  at 
her  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  have  in  them 
something  of  bestial  desire.  She  heard 
them  singing  at  night,  filthy  songs  and 
sentimental  songs.  That  terrified  her  as 
she  lay  in  the  darkness. 

The  woods  became  hideous  with  a  thaw. 
Tote-roads  turned  to  mire;  horses  wallowed 


to  their  knees;  the  earth  smelled  evilly; 
ever>’thing  was  black,  dripping.  The 
sound  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  feet  of 
men  splashing  into  the  mud  and  gulping 
out  of  the  mud,  sickened  her.  If  she  went 
to  the  door  she  ^uld  see  the  squalid  old 
sow  lying  half  buried  in  manure  and 
snoring  repulsively.  Her  ver>’  soul  re¬ 
volted  against  it  all. 

Her  only  refuge,  only  amusement,  was 
in  Louis’s  kitchen.  She  could  not  bear  to 
remain  alone  in  the  shanty  when  Nate  was 
absent  about  his  work.  There  was  nothing 
to  occupy  her  mind,  so  she  resorted  to 
Louis,  who  was  delighted,  as  his  bashful 
cookee  was  delighted.  She  pretended  she 
wanted  to  learn  the  art  of  cooker>’,  and 
Louis  was  at  pains  to  instruct  her.  She 
even  found  she  was  becoming  very  much 
interested.  It  was  because  it  was  necessar>’ 
for  her  to  be  really  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  or  go  mad.  Nate  was  always  kind, 
always  boyishly  loving.  That  was  some¬ 
thing. 

In  another  week  came  snow  again, 
and  the  woods  took  on  a  white,  majestic, 
lonely  beauty,  soon  to  be  marred  by  the 
scars  of  labor.  Nate  found  snowshoes  for 
her  and  taught  her  to  walk  on  .them. 
This  was  pleasure,  but  it  tired  her,  and 
Nate  was  so  occupied  that  he  could  seldom 
accompany  her.  She  dared  not  leave  the 
camp  alone,  not  for  fear  of  the  woods  but 
for  fear  of  the  men. 

“They’re  a  rotten  crew,”  Nate  said  from 
the  view-point  of  a  lumberman,  “but 
they’re  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Used  to 
pay  thirty  a  month  and  get  real  woods¬ 
men.  Have  to  pay  seventy-five  now  and 
get  bums.  They  quit  Saturday  noons  and 
go  out.”  He  said  this  last  with  infinite 
scorn,  for  the  day  had  been  when  your 
lumberjack  asked  and  received  his  whole 
season’s  wages  when  the  drive  went  down, 
and  knew  neither  simrise  nor  sunset  in  his 
work.  “We’ve  got  crews  we  pay  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  thousand  to.  Men  that  could 
yard  their  eight  thousand  a  day.  Five 
men  to  a  crew.  They  could  haul  down 
fifty  dollars  a  week,  but  they  won’t.  Quit 
Friday  night.  Man  came  for  his  pay 
yesterday  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  out  for,  he  said  he’d  earned 
enough  this  week.  But  you  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  them.” 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  Juliet 
wished  she  had  kept  to  the  ill-smelling 
footlights  of  the  one-night  stand;  wished 
she  had  never  seen  Nate;  wished  she  were 
well  out  of  the  bed  she  had  made  for 
herself — but  could  see  no  manner  of  escape. 

IT  W.\S  the  hunting  season,  and  sports¬ 
men  from  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Delaware,  from  all  the  coun¬ 
try  of  civilization,  had  come  into  the  woods 
to  shoot  deer  and  moosfe  for  their  pleasure. 
Juliet  heard  their  guns  and  wondered  what 
manner  of  men  were  firing  them.  She 
knew  there  was  a  sporting  camp  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  clearing,  but  she  had  seen 
none  of  its  occupants  until,  one  noon,  a 
young  man  in  Mackinaw  and  shoe-pacs 
trudged  into  camp  at  dinner-time.  Juliet 
met  him  on  the  road  as  she  was  returning 
to  her  shanty. 

“How  are  you?  Wonder  if  I  can  get 
something  to  eat,”  said  the  young  man 
carelessly,  and  then  stopped  to  stare,  for 
Juliet,  in  her  blanket  coat,  her  short  skirt, 
her  red  knit  cap,  was  a  picture  so  arresting 
as  to  excuse  any  man  for  staring. 
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“I  think  you  can,”  she  answered 
“Just  ask  the  cook.  His  name  is  Louis  ” 

“Are  you  up  hunting?”  the  young  man 
asked  curiously. 

“I  live  here,”  She  pointed  to  the  shantv 

“You  live  in  thatf” 

“My  husband  is  camp  clerk,”  she  said. 

“Um.  Didn’t  know  there  was  any  so¬ 
ciety  so  handy.  My  name’s  Tinker. 
Evenings  are  long  in  camp,  and  I’m  com¬ 
ing  over  to  call.” 

“I’m  sure  Mr.  Tabor,  my  husband,  will 
be  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Juliet. 

Mr.  Tinker  called,  and  after  that  he 
appeared  to  find  the  best  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Camp  Three.  Therewere 
few  afternoons  when  he  did  not  rap  at  the 
shanty  door,  or  peer  into  Louis’s  kitchen, 
or  stop  to  chat  with  Juliet;  and  Juliet  grew 
to  exp)ect  his  coming.  He  was  of  the  life 
she  had  left  behind  her,  from  outside. 
His  talk  was  of  the  outside,  and  she  wanted 
to  hear  such  talk. 

Mr.  Tinker  seemed  fascinated  with  this 
girl  whom  he  had  encountered  out  pf  her 
environment,  and  who,  therefore,  seemed 
to  have  her  charm  and  her  beauty  accentu¬ 
ated.  He  complimented  her;  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her.  His  conversations  were 
ably  calculated  to  arouse  her  discontent 
and  a  longing  for  the  life  he  pictured;  and 
at  last,  though  he  did  not  utter  plain  words, 
she  knew  he  was  offering  her  a  chance  to 
return  to  that  life.  It  is  significant  that 
she  could  consider  this  unemotionally, 
calculatingly.  Here  was  a  means  of 
escape  if  5ie  desired  to  avail  herself  of  it. 
Anything — anything  was  better  than  this! 

SHE  heard  fragmentary  talk  of  trouble 
between  Old  Man  Tabor  and  the  Weston 
Lumber  interests,  of  the  methods  of  the 
Weston  people  in  a  fight.  Last  week  there 
had  been  trouble  at  Camp  Two,  she  heard. 
Whisky  had  been  suppli^  to  the  men  and 
there  had  been  an  orgy’ ;  the  boss  had  been 
beaten  up — the  talk  was  that  Camp  Two 
had  yarded  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  feet  that  week.  There  was  a 
hint  that  Camp  Three  might  expect 
attentions,  and  there  were  already  signs  of 
it.  Some  of  the  men  were  sullen,  muti¬ 
nous,  discontented.  The  cookee,  on  re¬ 
turning  after  carry’ing  his  pails  of  luncheon 
out  to  the  cuttings,  was  patently  terrified. 

“I  get  my  time.”  he  said.  “Dose  men 
go  for  make  troubles.” 

When  Juliet  spoke  to  Nate  about  the 
matter,  he  only  laughed. 

“Let  ’em  start  something,”  he  said,  and 
she  could  not  but  admire  his  fine,  big 
young  body,  his  self-reliance  and  fearless¬ 
ness. 

In  one  respect  she  had  not  erred.  She 
had  married  a  man.  That  had  been  amply 
proven  to  her.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough.  Her  loneliness,  her  fears,  the 
morbid  imaginings  evoked  by  what  she 
had  come  to  term  her  imprisonment,  had 
brought  her  to  doubt  her  very  love  for 
him — had  brought  her  to  a  day  when  she 
could  think  with  calmness,  almost  with 
eager  anticipation,  of  leaving  him.  .And 
Tinker  had  that  very  day  put  his  thoughts 
into  words. 

Juliet  had  listened.  He  had  urged, 
promised,  painted  beautiful  pictures  of 
the  life  he  would  give  her  and  the  happiness 
he  would  bestow  upon  her.  She  had  hes¬ 
itated  upon  the  brink.  Something  cleaw 
and  sturdy  in  her  had  revolted,  but  she 
had  crushed  it  down,  strangled  it. 


It  ipas  a  fight  of  fists  and  fset  and  tssth  that  sht  watchsd,  savags,  ruthless,  cruel. 
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Arpeggio  Helps 

By  Zona  Gale 

Author  of  “Peact  m  Friendship  Viflage,”  “Birth,”  etc. 


Every  year  when  the  school-bell 
first  sounded,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  there  was  one  in 
f  Banning  who  heard  it  with  a 
certain  wistfulness.  Not  that 
he  wanted  to  go  back  to  school. 
But  he  had  never,  grown  up  to  the  time 
when  that  bell  ceas^  to  hold  for  him  the 
air  of  a  summons,  imperative,  warning. 
He  was  forty-six  years  old,  but  even  now 
when  the  hands  of  the  town  clock  angled 
at  five  minutes  to  nine  in  the  morning,  if 
he  spied  the  dial,  his  impulse  was  to  break 
into  a  run. 

As  the  bell  rang  on  that  September 
morning,  this  man  deliberately  turned  his 
steps  from  the  orderly  course  which  they 
were  patterning  on  Cook  Street,  and  took 
them  toward  the  schoolhouse.  Not  that 
he  would  rather  have  obeyed  the  bell  than 
to  have  been  town  commissioner  of  Ban¬ 
ning,  as  he  was,  on  his  way  to  his  office. 
But  the  bell  allured  him. 

Also,  the  morning  allured  him.  It  was 
green  yet,  with  its  torrent  of  gold  sunshine 
just  banning  to  thin  and  to  dissolve  in  a 
hint  of  far  haze.  But  there  was  a  hidden 
yellow,  a  secret  nisset,  an  elusive  smell 
of  wood -smoke,  which  told  you  that 
something  new  was  slowly  informing  the 
summer,  that  presently  you  might  have  a 
new  friend,  more  austere  than  summer, 
but  oh,  how  lovable! 

Arpeggio  SHADD  entered  the  school- 
^  yard  long  before  the  last  stragglers  had 
reached  the  door.  They  saw  him,  grinned, 
sidled  toward  him  as  they  went.  This  was 
partly  because  they  liked  him,  partly 
because  it  gave  them  an  excuse  to  linger  in 
liberty.  Arpeggio  felt  in  his  pocket. 
There  they  were — four  bull’s  eyes,  such  as 
he  surreptitiously  bought  at  a  grocery  up 
by  the  cemetery,  surreptitiously  slipped 
in  his  cheek  when  he  was  done.  In 
caring  for  his  strawberry-bed  or  feeding  his 
doves  there  was  nothing  for  super-delight 
like  bull’s  eyes.  He  held  them  out. 
The  four  boys  uttered  sharp,  enormous 
joy,  and  accepted.  They  went  up  the 
steps,  the  doors  closed  upon  them.  In  a 
moment  a  voice  whose  moods  were  all¬ 
imperative  began  to  call  the  roll.  And 
from  the  primary  room  in  the  basement 
came  the  morning  song: 

“We’re  coining,  we’re  coming, 

A  bright  little  band  .  .  .’’ 

Arpeggio  picked  up  a  stone,  aimed  it 
over  the  budding,  saw  it  go,  sighed,  and 
resumed  his  way  toward  the  corrunissioners’ 
ofiice.  That  day  they  were  to  consider 
buying  a  new  fire-engine. 

“Blamed  if  I  don’t  give  myself  a  job 
to  drive  it,”  Arpeggio  thought,  and  sighed 
again. 

He  became  aware  of  a  strong  smiting  of., 
feet,  falling  flat  on  the  hard,  bare  earth  of 
the  schoolyard.  Two  little  figures,  nm- 
ning  breathlessly,  were  coming  under  the 


trees.  The  boy,  square,  blue-clad,  ran  a 
pace  ahead,  his  mouth  open  and  two  teeth 
evident.  The  little  girl  followed,  clutching 
his  hand,  her  slate,  a  sponge,  and  a  bottle  of 
colored  water.  Arpeggio  looked,  gathered 
in  his  attention,  and  stopped  before  the 
flying  two. 

“What’s  the  need — of  this  speed?”  he 
chanted. 

The  boy  glanced  up  desperately. 

“We’re  tardy,”  he  explained,  and  would 
have  dodged  Arpeggio’s  legs. 

“We  have  to  thand  on  the  thage,”  the 
little  girl  supplemented. 

A  kind  of  terror  was  in  the  eyes  of  both 
children. 

“Look  here,”  said  .\rpeggio  mercilessly, 
“aren’t  you  the  Austins?” 

“Thure,”  said  they. 

Arpeggio  had  known  it.  Through  and 
through  they  looked  Austin — eyebrows 
and  cheek-bones  and  chins  signaled  Aus¬ 
tin,  who  ran  the  gasoline  wood-cutter  and 
lived  beyond  the  city  limits. 

“Do  you  kids  come  to  school  when  it 
gets  cold?”  .Arpeggio  demanded,  still 
detaining  them. 

“Thure,”  they  said,  and  broke  from  him, 
and  hurled  down  into  the  basement. 

.Arpeggio  followed,  and  stood  where,  by 
the  basement  window,  he  could  hear  a 
voice  out  through  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  song: 

“Elmer  and  Jime  may  take  their  places 
on  the  platform.  Tardy,  two  and  one- 
half  minutes.  W'hat  kmd  of  a  way  is 
that  to  begin  the  new  school  year?” 

“Thunder,  thunder,  thunder,”  said 
Arpeggio,  and  walked  away. 

He  resumed  his  walk;  sun,  green,  russet, 
hints  of  bonfire  smoke,  all  a  little  less  his 
familiars,  as  if  something  had  come  be¬ 
tween.  Absorbed,  he  did  not  observe  a 
great  touring  car  which  tore  past  him, 
slowed,  tum^,  and  overtook  him,  but  the 
“Oh,  Mr.  Shadd!”  he  heard. 

Drawn  beside  him  at  the  curb,  in  this 
machine  that  was  super-everything,  in¬ 
cluding  varnish,  sat  Miss  Fleda  Burnett. 
Unmistakably  she  was  addressing  him. 
Arpeggio  halted,  with  the  general  emotion 
of  facing  a  humming-bird.  He  had  never 
seen  her  save  as  she  skimmed  the  earth, 
while  the  Banning  folk  said,  “There  goes 
Miss  Burnett.” 

Three  months  ago  this  sparkling  person 
had  emerged  from  a  woman’s  college,  and 
was  now  palpitating  to  take  her  place  in 
Life.  That  already  by  virtue  of  blood  and 
breath  she  occupi^  a  niche  in  these  vast 
chambers  never  entered  her  pretty  head. 
Life,  life,  life!  It  w'as  with  Fleda  no  psalm. 
It  was  a  pant. 

Blue — pale  blue.  Hat,  sweater,  hose. 
If  it  came  to  tjiat,  eyes.  She  dazzled 
Arpeggio,  like  looking  at  the  sun.  He 
threw  back  his  head,  wrenched  off  his 
hat,  and  courteouslv  writhed. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Shadd!” 

Yes,  she  had  actually  stopped  beside 


him,  with  an  engaging  accent  on  the  “Oh!" 
and  an  upward  glance  from  Paradise. 

“I’ve  been  longing  to  talk  to  you— or  to 
some  one  who  would  understand” 

“Met"  said  the  gentleman. 

He  pushed  his  hat  farther  back  and,  at 
her  acquiescence,  smiled  that  slow,  wrin¬ 
kling,  winning  smile  of  his. 

“I  want  you  to  give  me  some  advice.” 

Aipeggio  leaned  negligently  against  the 
parsonage  hitching-post,  at  attention. 

Mi^  Fleda  Burnett,  charming  earnest¬ 
ness  in  her  young  eyes,  elucidated  She 
was  back  at  home  now.  Here  in  Banning. 
And  she  just  must  be  useful.  He  was  a 
town  conunissioner,  and  he  could  help 
her.  What  shoxdd  she  do? 

Faced  thus  suddenly  by  the  whole 
problem  of  modem  womanhood.  Arpeggio 
rallied  nimbly. 

“I  s’pose,”  said  he,  “yom  ma  keeps 
plenty  of  help?  They  ain’t  a  chance  for 
you  there?” 

Eyelids  drooped — once — over  Fleda’s 
eyes,  but  the  eyes  still  searched  his. 
Plenty  of  help — yes.  No  chance  for  her 
there. 

“I  want  to  do  something,”  she  said, 
“that  will  let  me  be  of  use  in  the  world  and 
make  me  economically  independent.” 

Arpeggio  swallowed.  He  dropped  his 
voice. 

“Your  pa  ain’t  in  any  difficulty,  is  he?” 
he  ventured,  eyebrows  high. 

A  faint  shade  of  annoyance  failed 
wholly  to  conceal  itself  on  the  brow  of  Miss 
Burnett.  No.  Her  father  was  in  no 
difiiculty. 

“Surely  you  imderstand,  Mr.  Shadd? 
I  want  to  be  independent  of  my  father-of 
my  people.  And  I  must  be  useful  to  my 
community.”  Her  whole  graduation  ex¬ 
pression  was  in  her  face.  “I  thought,  as 
commissioner,  you  could  help  me.” 

Before  the  stress  which  she  put  on  that 
“you”  Arpeggio  melted.  He  was  not 
clear  what  she  was  talking  about,  but  he 
was  going  to  help  her. 

“Sure,”  he  said  heartily.  “Sure.  Sure 
I  can.” 

Her  face  cleared  before  his  heartiness. 

She  waited  eagerly  for  his  next  words. 
Arpeggio,  touched  unconscionably  by  to 
confidence,  waited  for  his  own  words  with 
no  less  interest.  And  having  no  words, 
he  magnificently  temporized. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “you  look  here. 
Drop  in  my  office,  why  don’t  you?  ’L»g 
about  four  o’clock,  when  the  rush  is  oyer 
Sure.  Drop  in.  Aifd  we’ll  talk  about  it. 
Her  gratitude  broke  like  a  wave. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Shadd! 
sure  you  could  help  me.  I’ll  be  there. 
I’ll  have  to  give  up  a  tea  to  do  it,  but  tto  s 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  I’m  prepared  to 
make.”  . 

She  went.  And  .Arpeggio,  garnering 
himself  up,  joint  by  joint,  from  1^ 
sonage  hitching-post,  went  on  toward  tne 
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Drawn  hasitU  him  at  tka  eurh  tat  Mitt  Fltda  Burnett. 


office  of  the  Banning  commissioners. 
And  one  thought  beat  at  his  every  facade: 

“Gall  o’  bitterness!  What  am  I  goin’ 
to  talk  to  her  about?” 

All  day  long,  while  fire-engines  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  while  the  fire-chief  pointed  out 
why  and  why  not,  and  while  Arpeggio 
drank  his  lunch  of  milk  with  an  egg  in  it 
at  the  Banning  Woman’s  Domestic  and 
Industrial  Exchange,  and  while  there 
passed  in  review  before  him  petitions  for 
crossings  and  against  pavements,  and 
against  dogs,  and  against  neighbors, 
.\ipeggio  saw  pale  blueness,  and  wondered 
incessantly  what  he  should  talk  to  her 
about. 

^N'LY  once  he  forgot  her.  That  was 
when  Spence  Cordy  came  into  the 
office.  This  man  was  the  bachelor  brother 
of  Newt  Cordy,  at  the  bank.  Newt  had 
charge  of  the  Cordy  property,  and  Spence 
hung  about  town,  ^ove  a  car,  talked  about 
putting  up  a  hotel — “erecting  a  himdred- 
thousandAlollar  proposition” — ^and  danced 
with  each  set  of  Banning  maidenhood, 
generation  after  generation.  .Arpeggio’s 
contempt  for  him  was  profound  and  in¬ 
clusive.  .And  .Arpeggio  was  alone  in  the 
office  when  he  came  in. 

“What’s  doing?”  inquired  Spence  brisk¬ 
ly-  He  was  always  brisk,  always  bright, 
“Ways  expectant.  “Business  of  state?” 
He  dealt  almost  exclusively  in  expressions 
hied  by  long  usage. 

Naw,”  said  Arpeggio  guiltily,  and 
JORped  in  his  pocket  the  pampUet  which 
o*d  occupied  him.  It  was  a  little  illus- 
h*ted  folder  of  bird -houses.  “Nothin’ 
Hello,  Spence.” 

See  here.  Arpeggio,”  said  Mr.  Cordy, 
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“I  understand  there’s  a  new  school-board 
member  to  be  elected  from  our  ward  this 
faU.” 

“The  Fourth  Ward — yes,”  .Arpeggio 
comprehended — “Lawson  won’t  run  again. 
Says  this  town  makes  him  sick — he  gave 
that  as  his  reason.” 

“There’s  patriotism  for  you!”  said  Mr. 
Cordy  scornfully.  “There’s  community 
spirit!  What,”  he  demanded,  and  struck 
briskly  on  the  table  the  stone  of  his  little- 
finger  cameo,  “what  are  we  coming  to?” 

“The  point,  shan’t  we?”  .Arpeggio  sug¬ 
gested.  “Got  anybody  in  mind?” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Cordy  modestly,  “I 
didn’t  know  but  what  I  could  be  per¬ 
suaded.” 

“You?’*  said  .Arpeggio.  “Go  on!”  he 
enigmatically  added. 

“.A  school-board  member,  as  I  figured  it,” 
pursued  Mr.  Cordy,  “had  ought  to  be 
somebody  that’s  got  a  free  hand  with 
their  own  time.  That’s  me.” 

“Sure,”  said  .Arpeggio.  “Sure.  Sure. 
If  they  is  any  time,  you  got  it,  Spence. 
Still  ain’t  doin’  anything  yet,  are  you?” 

Mr  Cordy  seemed  to  point  at  himself 
visibly. 

“I.”  said  he.  “am  now  confidential  agent 
for  a  large  New  York  corporation.” 

“Gosh,”  said  .Arpeggio  attentively. 

“But  having  some  leisure,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  might  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  my  town.” 

“W’ell,”  said  .Arpeggio,  “it’s  a  free  cotm- 
try.  .Anybody  can  run  for  anything  if 
they’ve  got  the  legs.” 

Mr.  Cordy  leaned  forward.  That  part 
of  his  face  which  was  nominally  differen¬ 
tiated  into  eyes,  alarmingly  narrowed,  and 
shone  like  a  toad’s. 
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“Could  you — ah — kind  of  speak  a  good 
word  for  me,  Shadd?  In  case  I  conclude 
to  forge  ahead  with  this?” 

“I  could,”  said  .Arpeggio.  “I  could. 
But  I’d  have  to  slosh  the  i-dee  around 
in  my  head  for  a  spell  first.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Mr.  Cordy.  “Cer¬ 
tainly.” 

When  he  had  gone,  .Arpeggio  slipped 
down  in  his  chair,  smiling.  Spence 
Cordy  coming  to  him,  .A.  Shadd,  to  ask 
for  a  good  word.  There  were  things  about 
the  office  of  commissioner  which  were 
undeniably  sweet.  He  chided  himself 
sharply,  and  sat  up.  “Too  much  dam 
pride  about  you,  .Arpeggio,”  he  said. 
Then  he  smiled  again.  “Wants  to  be  of 
use  to  his  com-mMw-ity,  Spence  does,”  he 
remembered — and  on  the  heels  of  this  he 
groaned.  “What  am  I  goin’  to  talk  to  her 
about?”  he  wondered. 

.As  the  town  clock  struck  four,  she  en¬ 
tered — had,  in  fact,  waited  without  for 
the  event,  because  of  the  impression  which 
exactness  might  be  expected  to  make  on  the 
mind  of  a  commissioner. 

All  day  he  had  been  thinking  of  her  as 
^  wearing  blue.  Not  so.  With  the  after¬ 
noon  she  had  become  rose — rose  linen,  roses 
in  her  hat,  rosy  lights  on  her  eager  face. 
.And  such  a  pretty  confidence!  She 
threw  herself  upon  her  town  commissioner, 
to  be  told  off  on  town  duty. 

“Mr.  Shadd.”  she  said,  “if  you  only 
knew  how  serious  I  am.” 

.And  she  had  a  way  of  pronouncing 
serious,  the  early  vowel  long-drawn,  richly 
stressed,  the  r  given  values  not,  to  .Arpeg¬ 
gio,  indigenous. 

Old  wisdom,  the  ancient  guile  of  the  race, 
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the  subtle  sagacity  of  Man  Immemorial 
dealing  with  maid,  came  to  Arpeggio’s  aid. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  need  not  talk 
at  all.  Fleda  would  do  that. 

“You  see,”  she  said,  “I  feel  as  if  things 
could  be  made  so  much  better,  Mr.  Shadd. 
.‘Vnd.I  want  to  do  my  part.  But  of  course 
I  don’t  know  where  to  begin.  And  I  don’t 
know  just  where  in  society,”  she  plain¬ 
tively  and  importantly  add^,  “to  func¬ 
tion.” 

“T — t — t,”  said  .\rpeggio  Tompassion- 
ately. 

“Now  you,”  Fleda  told  him,  “must  know 
all  about  the  needs  of  Banning.  I  don’t 
want  to  waste  my  effort.  And  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  something  to  do  for  the  good  of 
my  town.” 

“It’s  a  grand  /-dee,”  Arpeggio  told  her 
earnestly. 

“Something.”  Fleda  went  on.  “some¬ 
thing  that  will  let  me  feel  myself  a  part  of 
this  great  social  awakening.” 

“Exactly,”  said  .\rpeggio.  “Exactly.” 

“.\nd  not  a  parasite,”  said  Fleda. 
“A’o/  a  parasite.” 

.■\rpeggio  closed  his  eyes  and  briefly 
nodded  once. 

“VT  ^H.\T  the  dickens  does  she  mean  by 

VV  that?”  he  put  it  to  himself. 

“I  don’t  want  to  teach,”  she  added. 
“Teaching  is  too  confining.  I  must  work — 
free.  I  want  to  mother  this  whole  townful 
of  children.” 

.\rpeggio  looked  a  little  wild.  What 
manner  of  young  woman  was  this?  He 
caught  at  a  straw. 

“Fond  of  children?”  he  inquired. 

Fleda  clasp)ed  her  hands.  “Unutter¬ 
ably,”  she  said. 

Arpeggio  groped.  .\nd  as  he  groped,  he 
remembered  the  morning,  and  Elmer  and 
June.  He  laid  hold  of  that  incident  and 
told  it  to  her. 

“I  exp)ect  they’s  lots  of  ’em  like  that.” 
he  add.^.  “That’s  why  we  can’t  get  a 
nice  general  school  building.  It’d  be  so 
much  farther  for  half  the  Idds.  We  got 
some  awful  old  shacks  in  the  wards.” 

“Well — but.”  said  Fleda,  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Where’s  the  bus?” 

“The - ”  he  floundered. 

“The  bus.  Haven’t  we  a  bus?  You 
know  nowadays  they  have  one  big  central 
school  building  and  send  a  bus  aroimd  for 
the  farthest  children.” 

“They  dot"  said  .\rpeggio,  neck  out- 
thrust.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

“Dear  me,  yes,”  said  Fleda  glibly. 
“All  the  towns  are  adopting  it.  I  wrote 
a  theme  on  it.  It’s  quite  the  only  way. 
Instead  of  four  or  five  poor  schools,  one 
fine  building,  with  gymnasium,  stage, 
kindergarten — every  t  hing.  ” 

“We  was  figgerin’  on  rebuUding  the 
ward  schools,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  to 
it,”  Arpeggio  imparted. 

“Oh,  but  you  mustn’t.  Why,  you 
couldn’t  catch  up  again  then  in  fifty  years 
more.  Have  one  new  school,  and  then 
buses - ” 

She  leaned  forward,  and  her  blue  eyes 
held  his. 

“Mr.  Shadd,”  she  said,  “isn’t  here  my 
chance?  Why  couldn’t  I  arouse  public 
opinion  to  this  new’  up-to-date  method - ” 

“You  could,”  said  Arpeggio,  “you  could. 
I  could  do  some  arousin’  myself,  if  I  had 
the  facts.  It  made  me  sore  to  see  them 
little  pantin’  kiddies  stood  up  on  the 


platform  and  scared  out  of  their  livers — 
beg  pardon  for  mentionin’  orgins.  But  I 
didn’t  know  it  was  our  behind-the-time- 
ness — ”  He  had  become  involved.  He 
smote  the  table  a  resounding  slap. 

“Your  school  board.”  said  Fleda, 
“would  they  be  amenable?” 

Amenable?  What  word  w’as  that? 

“I  don’t  know’,”  said  .\rpeggio  truth¬ 
fully.  “I  don’t  know.  One  of  ’em  is 
sensible,  one  of  ’em  is  wobbly,  one  of  ’em 
shirks,  one  of  ’em  is  entirely  cussed,  and 
one  of  ’em  is  retirin’  this  fall.  His  term  is 
up.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Fleda,  “then  we  must  get 
in  the  right  man.  We  must  do  that!” 

.\rpeggip  considered. 

“You  needn’t  to  mention  it  out  around,” 
he  said,  “but  Spence  Cordy  is  kind  o’ 
figgerin’.” 

Fleda’s  nose  was  pretty,  though  nearly 
upright  at  the  tip.  This  quality  became 
sharply  accentuated. 

“Spence  Cordy!”  she  said.  “That  snaf- 
fle-treel" 

“Which?”  asked  .\rpeggio  helplessly. 

“He’s  a  limb,”  explained  Fleda  with 
conviction,  “a  whisker.  You  know?  No 
good  whatever.” 

“Oh.”  said  .\rpeggio  humbly.  “I  didn’t 
gather.  Yes.  yes,  I  know  he  is — them  terms 
you  mention.  But,”  he  added,  “with 
Newt  Cordy  back  of  him,  he’s  perilous 


Settle*  was  always  hrtslt,  always  bright, 
always  sx^sctant. 
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liable  to  be  school  commissioner  for  the 
Fourth.” 

“The  Fourth.”  Fleda  looked  at  Ar¬ 
peggio  with  attention.  “The  Fourth 
That,”  she  said  dreamily,  “is  my  ward.” 

ARPEGGIO  was  pursing  his  lips  and 
■Cx  busily  drawing,  with  his  thumbnail  a 
design  on  the  golden-oak  table.  He  did  not 
inunediately  look  up.  When  he  did,  he  had 
no  clue  to  the  kindled  eyes  and  parted  lips 
and  total  breathlessness  of  Miss  Fleda 
Burnett.  It  was  she  who  was  obliged  to 
enlighten  him. 

“Mr.  Shadd.”  she  said,  “women  vote 
for  school  officers  in  this  state.  VVTiy 
shouldn’t  I  run  for  school  commissioner 
from  the  Fourth?” 

-Arpeggio’s  eyes  deepened  and  wrinkled 
at  the  comers.  His  thin  lips  shut,  and 
their  whole  line  lifted. 

“By  the  great  horn  spoon.”  said  .Ar¬ 
peggio,  “that  f-dee  don’t  need  no  sloshin’ 
around  in  my  head.” 

“Do  you  mean  for  me  to  do  it?”  Fleda 
breathed. 

“I  mean,”  said  Arpeggio,  not  without 
dignity,  “already  we  got  ’em  licked.” 
He  felt  an  intense  relief,  as  if  it  were  he 
who  had  foimd  something  to  suggest  to  her. 

Fleda  Burnett  looked  at  .Arpeggio,  one 
hand  outspread  on  her  rose-linen  breast. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  kneu<  you  could  help 
me.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  .Arpeggio  compla¬ 
cently,  “I  kind  o’  thought  I  could  too.” 

Just  what.  Arpeggio  wondered,  had  made 
him  endorse  and  encourage  the  candidacy 
of  Miss  Fleda  Burnett.  Certainly  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  woman.  .Arpeggio  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  woman’s  place  is  in 
the  home.  Democratic  so  far  as  his  ex¬ 
perience  went,  he  was  perfectly  likely  to 
prove  conservative  when  confronted  by 
situations  transcending  that  experience. 
Dimly  he  divined  the  truth,  that  he  had 
wanted  to  suggest  something  to  that  ap¬ 
pealing  blue-and-rose-linen  figure,  to  tho^ 
eager  eyes,  and,  failing  that,  he  had  fallen 
on  her  own  suggestion.  Now  here  he  was, 
committed  to  a  course  not  only  outside  his 
own  ways,  but  outside  those  of  Banning. 
Banning  w’as  rent  from  top  to  bottom. 

“.A  woman  on  the  school  board.”  said 
Stack  Mayhew,  one  of  the  commissioners. 
“What  next,  for  cat’s  sake?  .A  woman  in 
the  senate  itself,  I  suppose.” 

“.And  that,”  said  Purcell  Dodd,  the  third 
commissioner,  clasping  his  nose  with  all  of 
one  hand,  “would  mean  pure  anar-kicky.” 

The  most  curious  phenomenon  observ¬ 
able  W’as  that  the  women  of  Banning  also 
were  divided  on  the  issue.  Mis’  Pickle 
Merrill,  wife  of  Pickle  Merrill,  of  the  Pickle 
Factory,  grieved  openly. 

“How  can  she?”  she  appealed  it.  “A 
nice  modest -seeming  girl  like  that!  Can’t 
she  dance  to  her  parties  and  not  meddle  so 
comical?” 

“WeU.”  said  Mis’  Matthew  Bard.  “I’m 
thankful  I  ain’t  got  such  aspirations.  Td 
hev  to  do  too  many  things  I  don’t  w’ant  to 
do.” 

“Somebody  had  ought  to  stump  against 
her,”  urged  Mis’  Druggist  Dent.  “I  de¬ 
clare  I  would,  if  I  didn’t  have  so  much 
church  work.  Women’s  place  ain’t  pub¬ 
lic  doin’s.’.’ 

.A  Miss  Burnett  street-meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  and  to  the  consternation  of  even 
some  of  her  supporters  Miss  Burnett  her¬ 
self  arose  in  her  own  automobile,  drawn  to 
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Htavens,  how  high  and  htavy  tht  hus  was!  How  it  tottered  anet  grumbled! 


I  curb  before  the  Nutt  and  Mehan  drug- 
Svore,  and  she  spoke  in  a  clear,  cool  voice, 
trained  to  R  by  many  a  college  contest. 
She  made  a  clean-cut  argument,  carefully 
not  mentioning  the  problem  of  a  central 
school  and  motor  buses.  And ‘what  she 
said  was  widely  repeated,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Banning  Banner’s  accoimt  of 
her  appearance  consisted  chiefly  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  she  wore. 

It  was  an  interesting  campaign,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  prominence  and 
influence  of  Eben  Burnett,  Fleda’s  father, 
played  their  part.  Still  further,  the  open 
unpopularity  of  Spence  Cordy  was  its  own 
f^or.  Though  Spence  undeniably  had 
hb  followers.  One  was  Jed,  who  drove  the 
gwn  motor  bus  which  gave  to  the  Ban¬ 
ning  station  its  sole  claim  to  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism.  As  you  looked  at  Jed,  you  would 
have  said  “hulking,”  evai  if  there  were  no 
such  word.  When  this  “hundred  -  thou¬ 
sand -dollar  proposition”  of  Spence’s 
should  incarnate,  it  was  said  that  Jed  was 
to  be  taken  in.  Jed  said  so  himself,  in  fact, 
and  was  slave  to  Mr.  Cordy. 

ttUT  the  real  determinant  in  the  election 
was,  iimocently,  .\rpeggio.  Spence 
Cwdy,  happening  in  the  commissioners’ 
one  day  to  report  to  Stack  and  Purcell, 
^  openly  espoused  him,  had  occasion  to 
uosome  accounting  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
which  he  took  from  his  pxKket. 
had  gone,  .\rpeggio  picked  up  this 
envelope  from  the  floor.  It  was  empty, 
addres^d  to  Mr.  Cordy,  and  in  the  cor- 
^  printed  the  return  address:  that 
^  New  York  firm  of  text-book  manu- 
^urers.  That  night  .\rpeggio  took  the 
““ley  to  the  city,  looked  up  a  school 
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principal  whom  he  knew,  and  in  whose 
name  he  sent  a  telegram  to  that  New  York 
firm  inquiring  if  they  had  a  representative 
in  that  locality.  The  reply  was  informing. 
The  firm  was  represented  in  that  district 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Cordy,  Banning. 

“Got  him  licked  double,”  said  .\rpcggio, 
and  made  the  tale  public. 

Fleda’s  election  was  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin,  but  it  was  safe.  .According  to  Stack 
and  Purcell,  the  decay  of  Banning  had  set  in. 

“Petticoat  government,”  said  Stack, 
nodding  both  head  and  shoulders.  “I  look 
for  to  see  a  townful  of  beaus  now.  A  town¬ 
ful  of  bowin’,  mincin’  beaus.” 

“Same  as  undermines  England’s  do¬ 
minions,  Stack?”  -Arpeggio  drawled. 

“.America,”  said  Stack,  “hain’t  En¬ 
gland.”  .And  the  court  rested. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  .Arpeggio  had 
doubt  in  his  heart;  but  that  doubt’s  only 
depositary  was  the  breast  of  his  mother. 

“Ma,”  he  said,  “between  you  and  me,  it 
looks  to  me  like  the  new  school  commis¬ 
sioner  was  a  little  darn  high-fly.” 

“What  you  help  get  her  in  for,  then?”  his 
mother  naturally  inquired. 

“Lord,  I  dunno,”  .Arpeggio  groaned.  “I 
had  to  say  somethin'  to  her  that  day. 
Didn’t  I?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her?”  his 
mother  demanded. 

.Arpeggio  reflected.  WTiat  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  her? 

“Seems  like  a  commissioner  had  ought  to 
step  down  flatter  with  her  feet.  .And  her 
words.  .And  her  hair,”  was  all  that  he 
could  offer. 

Winthrop,  that  -  member  of  the  school 
board  whom  .Arpeggio  had  denominated 
sensible,  was  selected  as  the  one  to  intro¬ 


duce  to  the  board  the  matter  of  the  central 
school.  Winthrop  did  it  willingly  enough — 
had  even  been  reading  an  article,  of  late, 
on  “The  Municipal  Waste  of  Our  Ward 
School  System.”  He  prided  himself  on 
being  up  with  the  times.  He  was  a  born 
pioneer,  had  driven  the  first  automobile  in 
Banning,  and  had  the  open  mind — so  open 
that  he  believed  nearly  everything.  When 
he  had  introduced  the  subject,  Aliss  Bur¬ 
nett  made  her  maiden  speech,  endorsing 
the  idea. 

TH.AT  one  of  the  board  whom  .Arpeggio 
had  characterized  as  wobbly  was  in¬ 
stantly  impressed  by  the  whole  conception 
and  agreed  out  of  hand.  The  one  who 
shirked  was  absent,  and  the  one  who  was 
cussed,  opposing  all  this  by  his  nature,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  prejudicing  in  private.  Subse¬ 
quently  these  two  won  over  the  wobbler. 
When  the  vote  was  taken,  Fleda  and  the 
sensible  member  stood  alone. 

“Sure,”  said  .Arpeggio,  “I  knew  how ’t ’d 
be.  Now  get  your  referendum  and  swing 
it  round  your  head.” 

Miss  Burnett’s  lovely,  mournful  eyes 
brightened. 

“Don’t  you  see?”  he  instructed  her. 
“It’s  us  that’s  decidin’  this  thing.  It’s  the 
folks.  We  ain’t  to  be  bossed  by  no  little 
tin  board.  W’e’re  doin’  this.” 

In  the  mien  of  this  man,  as  he  spoke  thus, 
were  all  the  dignity  and  the  self-realization 
of  a  people.  It  was  like  this  that  the 
.American  colonist  felt.  Something  in 
Fleda,  which  she  had  supposed  to  respond 
exclusively  to  the  sight  of  her  flag,  quick¬ 
ened  and  thrilled. 

“You’re  great,  Mr.  Shadd!”  she  said  im¬ 
pulsively. 
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Instantly  he  lost  his  touch  of  the  uni¬ 
versal — became  personal  and  ill  at  ease. 

“Shucks,  no,”  he  said,  “it  ain’t  that.  I 
only  got  one  genius.  I  don’t  know  when 
I’m  beat.” 

Somebody  circulated  the  petition  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  the  central  -  school 
question,  and  the  night  that  the  papers 
were  filed  with  the  commissioners  .\rpeggio 
walked  home  with  Fleda.  She  took  her¬ 
self  very  seriously  in  those  days,  had  added 
some  manner,  dressed  still  more  exqui¬ 
sitely,  acquired  silences. 

“Mr.  Sh'add,”  she  said,  “isn’t  it  curious — 
and  sad?  I  supposed  that  when  you 
were  ready  to  serve  the  world,  the ‘world 
would  be  willing  and  glad  to  have  you 
serve.  Well,  they  don't  like  it." 

Arpeggio,  slouching  beside  her,  smiled  in 
the  dusk. 

“Of  course  they  don’t,”  he  said.  “But  I 
can  go  you  one  better.  Yes.  indeed.  I  can 
ring  you  up  one.” 

She  listened.  It  was  one  of  her  new 
abilities. 

“It’s  this,”  said  Arpeggio.  “You  can’t 
give  a  hang  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
You  got  to  be  glad  to  be  a  nuisance.” 

“But  people  interfere”  she  cried.  “And 
I  did  so  want,”  she  plaintively  added,  “to 
function  properly  in  my  community.” 

Still  Arpeggio  was  vague  as  to  her  mean¬ 
ing,  but  he  knew  his  own. 

“Forget  it,”  he  said.  “Bump  down  on 
the  job.  That’s  all.” 

When  he  had  left  her.  he  walked  on  in  the 
sweet  night.  Little  lights  were  in  the  back 
rooms  of  the  houses.  Supper  was  “get¬ 
ting.”  No  one  was  in  the  sitting-rooms, 
unless  it  was  the  father  holding  the  boy 
and  telling  him  a  stor>'  while  the  stew  sa¬ 
vored  the  air.  A  few  home-goers  whistled 
and  hurried.  Arpeggio  outstretched  and 
dropped  his  arm. 

“Them  little  lights  and  me,”  he  thought, 
“we’re  goin’  to  get  a  better  school  buildin’ — 
one — for  the  hull  o’  the  kids  o’  Banning. 
Ain’t  it  elegant  the  way  them  lights  and 
me  can  do  things?” 

He  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  lights 
and  the  answering  stars. 

“Gosh,”  he  said  reverently,  “just  to 
think  that  it’s  June  and  Elmer — them  little 
kids — bein’  late  one  momin’,  that  begun 
it.  Ain’t  it  grand  what  dinky,  homely,  no- 
’count  tools  God  in  His  heaven  can  work 
with?” 

He  was  flooded  with  infinite  content,  a 
sense  of  active  joy,  refreshment,  rejuvena¬ 
tion.  It  was  as  if,  looking  in  the  face  of  his 
village  and  touching  its  hand,  he  had 
touched  something  else. 

IN  THE  six  weeks  which  elapsed  before  the 
election  was  to  take  place  a  whisper  be¬ 
gan  to  go  about  Banning.  They  were  going 
to  try  it  out  for  one  day,  calling  for  all  the 
distant  children  with  Jed  Thom’s  motor 
bus,  and  carrying  them  all  to  the  high- 
school  building  for  “general  exercises.” 
Whose  proposal  this  was  nobody  knew. 
They  were  going  to  do  it.  It  had,  in  fact, 
been  put  through  at  teachers’  meeting 
one  night.  The  teacher  who  proposed  it 
boarded  next  door  but  one  to  .Arpeggio,  and 
he  sometimes  walked  down-town  with  her 
of  a  morning,  if  any  one  had  thought  of 
that.  » 

The  only  objector  to  this  plan  was  the 
most  virulent  objector  to  the  whole  cen¬ 
tral  school^ — Spence  Cordy. 

“Thunderin’  outrage,”  he  gave  out 


widely.  “Little  up-start  girl  and  a  half- 
baked  commissioner  runnin’  this  town  like 
they  had  crowned  heads  on  ’em.” 

When  the  suggestion  to  tr>'  out  the  plan 
for  one  day  was  formerly  made  to  the 
board,  the  vote  of  Fleda  and  Winthrop 
were  the  only  affirmatives.  So  then  the 
Teachers’  Association  gave  out  that  it 
would  hire  the  bus  and  make  the  trial 
itself.  Then  the  public  would  know  how- 
much  time  would  be  required,  and  whether 
one  bus  would  do  it;  whether,  in  fine,  Mr. 
Cordy’s  cry  of  “two  hours  and  two  buses” 
was  all  that  he  supposed  it  to  be. 

“Jed,”  said  Arp)eggio,  “you’re  goin’  for 
to  give  your  bus  and  your  services  for  that 
kid  collectin’  the  once,  ain’t  you?  I’ll  bet 
you  five  dollars  you  won’t  do  it  free.” 

“Done,”  said  Jed  heavily.  Jed  was 
fifty,  fat,  and  crusted  over  with  a  red- 
brown  crust,  toasted.  His  brain  was 
toasted,  too.  It  was  pierced  only  slowly, 
and  then  it  stayed  pierced.  He  had  a 
toasty  voice.  “Done,”  he  said,  “or  ’less 
I  change  my  mind  through  due  consid¬ 
eration.” 

“What  a  rippin’  sport,”  said  Arpeggio 
admiringly. 

“I  got  a  char-ac-ter  to  keep  a-goin’,” 
said  Jed,  and  cleared  his  throat,  like  toast 
craclding. 

Raw  ^larch  was  sweeping  the  streets 
when  general -exercise  day  arrived.  It 
had  been  a  dr\’  March,  and  already  the 
streets  were  blown  and  dusty.  Before 
eight  o’clock  that  morning,  Arpeggio  left 
his  house  and  proceeded  to  the  Banning 
Public  Garage,  kept  by  Jed  Thom. 

On  Cook  Street  .Arpeggio  was  overtaken 
by  Miss  Fleda  Burnett,  radiant  in  her  furs 
and  yet  a  hint  of  Spring  in  her  bright  hat. 
He  sw-ept  her  his  best  contortion. 

“Walkin’?”  said  he.  “I  dunno’s  I  knew 
you  could  walk.  Miss  Fleda.” 

“Father  drove  in  town  in  my  car,”  she 
said.  “Oh,  Mr.  Shadd!  I  don’t  know 
why — ^but  I’ve  got  this  whole  day  on  my 
shoulders.  Oh,  Mr.  Shaddl  If  it  should 
be  a  failure!” 

“Women.”  said  .Arpeggio  indulgently, 
“women  is  the  durndest  conjurors.” 

“But  I’m  so  se — rious  in  this!”  cried 
Fleda. 

“Leave  me  be  five  minutes  late  to  my 
supp)er,”  said  Arpeggio,  “and  ma  thinly 
I’m  dead  under  the  sidewalk.” 

“Yes,  but  so  much  depends  on  to-day, 
Mr.  Shadd - ” 

“Fudge,”  said  .Arpeggio.  “Nothing  can 
happen.  What  could  happen?” 

On  which,  having  arrived  at  the  Ban¬ 
ning  Public  Garage,  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  tugged  at  the  double  doors.  And  they 
did  not  yield. 

“Honk,  honk!”  said  he,  and  pounded  on 
the  boards. 

Linden,  the. printer  next  door,  put  his 
head  out. 

“Jed,  he  was  here,”  he  volunteered, 
“but  I  met  up  with  him  goin’  up  the  street. 
Said  he  was  sick  and  he  had  to  get  some 
medicine  in  him.” 

“Devil,  devil,  devil,”  said  Arpeggio, 
rapidly  and  without  expression. 

He  turned  and  looked  in  Miss  Burnett’s 
face.  She  was  so  pale  that  his  tone  became 
elaborately  careless. 

“He’ll  be  back.”  said  Arpeggio,  “when 
he  gets  his  pill.  They’s  plenty  enough 
time.  Jeddie’s  all  right.” 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  eight  o’clock. 
On  the  moment  arrived  little  Miss 
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Thomas,  the  eighth-grade  teacher.  She 
was  to  accompany  Jed  and  care  for  his 
charges.  She  had  the  list  of  the  children 
to  be  called  for.  There  were  nineteen. 

“We  were  to  leave  at  eight  o’clock” 
Miss  Thomas  said.  “Why  don’t  we?”  ’ 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Shadd 
chancing  to  look  across  the  street  at  Nutt 
and  Mehan’s  drug -store,  distbctly  saw 
back  of  the  red-and-green  glass  glory  of  the 
window,  the  satisfied  face  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Cordy,  watching. 

“Why  don’t  we?”  said  .Arpeggio.  “WTiy 
don’t  we?  Because  a  job  has  bwn  put  up 
on  us.  Jed  ain’t  a-comin’  near.  That’s 
why  we  don’t  start.” 

Fleda  uttered  a  little  scream.  .Arpeggio 
intensely  disliked  women  who  scream.  He 
had  known  himself  permit  a  green  worm  to 
measure  its  length  upon  a  lady  lest,  if  he 
warned  her,  she  should  emit  that  beaded 
sound. 

1ITTLE  fluff-kit,”  he  thought  irritably. 
^  “Little  fltiff-kit,”  he  thought  again 
and  stared  about  him  for  recourse. 

“What  shall  we  dof”  Fleda  mourned, 
looking — oh,  so  lovely. 

“Little  fluff-kit!”  said  .Arpeggio  aloud, 
and  wheeled  fiercely  on  the  women.  “Go 
and  get  a  driver  for  this  motor  ’bus!”  he 
thundered,  “and  I’ll  break  in  the  bam!” 

He  picked  a  britjj^  from  the  sidewalk, 
put  it  through  the  window,  and  found  the 
catch.  In  a  minute  he  was  imside  the  ga¬ 
rage  and  had  unbarred  and  slid  back  the 
great  doors.  On  the  threshold  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  two  women. 

“Gall  o’  bitterness!”  wailed  .Arpeggio. 
“I  thought  you’d  hev  a  driver  here  by  now. 
Ain’t  you  no - ” 

“Shut  up,  Mr.  Shadd!”  cried  Miss  Fled; 
Burnett.  “There’s  no  time  to  get  a 
man.” 

He  looked  at  her,  fascinated.  That 
lovely,  moaning  thing,  had  she  spoken  like 
.that?  And  now  she  had  run  to  the  great 
green  motor  bus  where  it  stood  in  its 
splendor.  “I’ll  drive  this  bus  myself,” 
she  said. 

“You  can’t!”  burst  from  Arpeg^o. 
“Shut  up,  Mr.  Shadd — and  bring  some 
gasoline,”  Miss  Burnett  said. 

She  tossed  her  muff  to  the  trembling 
teacher,  tore  off  her  white  gloves,  caught  up 
from  a  bench  some  ill-smelling  gauntlets, 
and  helped  Arpeggio  with  the  gasoline. 
.And  all  the  while  she  was  giving  orders. 

“Have  you  got  your  list.  Miss  Thomp? 
Well,  run  in  through  and  keep  in  mind 
where  we’ve  got  to  call  first.  lAe  can’t 
waste  a  minute,  for  I’ve  got  to  run 
slow - ” 

“The  children!”  Arpeggio  gasped. 

“You’ll  km  all  them  children - ” 

She  leaped  to  the  driver’s  seat.  ^ 
“Get  out  o£4he  way,”  she  ordered.  I 
can’t  waste  tint^killing  you.” 

“Out  of  the  way,”  he  said.  “Don  t  yw 
s’pose  I’m  a-’goin’  too?”  He  was  on 
seat  beside  her.  “Here  —give  us  that  ust, 
he  cried  to  Miss  Thomas,_  “no  need  oi 
three  of  us  gettin’  smashed.  Sure,  I  kno* 
where  they  all  live.  Wasn’t  I  the  census- 

“June  and  Elmer  Austin  come  ^t! 
Miss  Thomas  cried,  and  they  were  off. 

.And  as  they  struck  the  macadam  oi 
Cook  Street  and  swung  west  .Arpeggw,  in 
all  his  turmoil,  remembered,  . 

and  gravely  lifted  his  hat  to  the  wnndows 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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A  SHORT  story  that  starts  a 
century  and  a  quarter  before  it 
ends  is  bound  to  have  trouble, 
but  when  that’s  the  fact,  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  rules  don’t 
stand  a  ghost  of  a  show. 
Here  goes— all  the  way  back  to  George 
Washington,  who  one  day  stopped  be¬ 
side  a  road  and  ate  lunch  or  did  some¬ 
thing  equally  unusual,  and  thereby  made 
that  ^t  famous  and  historical.  Some 
time  between  that  day  and  the  present 
day  some  one  placed  a  stone  on  the  spot, 
and  certain  words  on  the  stone,  so  that 
the  place  and  the  fact  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  with  the  |>assing  of  the  years,  and 
went  away  and  forgot  the  whole  business 
himself,  with  the  result  that  the  stone, 
instead  of  standing  up  straight,  began  to 
bend  over  backward  till  it  struck  some¬ 
thing  hard  and  stopped. 

That  gets  us  to  nearly  modem  times, 
that  is,  up  to  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
along  came  certain  talented  gentlemen  and 
built  the  banning  Golf  Club — and  the 
last  green  was  beside  banning  Road,  and 
across  that  road  rested  the  old  stone  with 
the  words  on  it  telling  about  General 
Washington,  and  facing  in  general  across 
the  eighteenth  green  but  somewhat  up  to 
Heaven — all  of  which  brings  us  to  the 
present  day— quickly,  you’ll  admit,  con¬ 
sidering  the  years  we’ve  covered. 

It  was  noon  of  a  Septeniber  Saturday, 
a  calm,  warm  day.  The  club-house  was 
crowded,  there  was  chatter  on  the  piazza, 
there  was  comfort  and  happiness  all  about. 
An  automobile  drove  up  to  the  door  and 
a  little  man  stepped  from  it,  passed 
tluoug^  the  house,  and  out  on  the  piazza 
where  hmch  was  being  served.  The  lit- 
tk  man  was  very  active;  he  smiled  and 
nodded  right  and  left,  and  drew  a  chair  to 
a  taWe  with  four  other  men.  You  w’ould 
have  said  that  the  little  man  was  about 
fifty-five,  or  sixty  at  most,  but  more  of 
that  later — we’ll  call  him  an  old  man  for 
the  moment. 

'THERE  are  many  old  men  who  play 
^  golf,  and  some  of  them  are  loved  by 
their  fellow  members  and  some  are  not. 
Some  are  very  cranky,  having  no  thought  of 
others,  either  because  of  absent-minded- 
o*ss  or  because  of  plain  cussedness;  they 
move  slowly,  caring  not  for  those  kept 
waiting  behind;  they  demand  imdivided 
Mtention  from  servants,  stand  on  their 
<^ty  and  dollars,  complain  constantly, 
™  are  first-class  nuisances  generally.  But 
men  of  that  sort  are  few — age  mellows 
Ihose  who  golf,  and  either  keei>s  them, 
or  turns  them  into  jovial,  genial,  generous 
•mtlemen  with  cb^ks  blooming  red  or 
brown,  a  pretty  contrast  with 
their  white  hair. 

■  ^il2^  these  old  gentlemen  take  pride 
^heu-  age,  and  quite  properly,  too. 
exdaim,  “Not  so  bad  for  a  man  of 
®ty!  ’  when  they  make  a  score  that 
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By  Arthur  Crahh 


Three  years  ago  Arthur  Crahh — though 
that  isn’t  his  nsune — had  never  written 
a  story.  He  was  engaged  in  doing 
something  quite  different.  Now  he  has 
about  a  hundred  stories  to  his  credit, 
smd  is  just  getting  under  way.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  sport  stories  —  like 
“The  banning  Cup” — sometimes  stories 
of  love  and  of  social  complications. 
EVERYBODY’S  expects  to  publish 
seversJ  of  Mr.  Crabb’s  stories  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  during  1920. 

pleases  them;  then  mention  thirty-six 
holes  played  two  days  in  succession  with 
a  touch  of  pride,  and  pioint  to  their  grand¬ 
children  as  worthy  of  them.  There  are 
surely  many  compensations  for  old  age. 

But  of  all  old  men,  .Alexander  Milne, 
the  little  man  who  walked  briskly  out  on 
the  piazza  of  the  banning  Golf  Club  on 
that  September  day,  was  the  most  remark¬ 
able.  No  one  in  the  club  knew  how  old 
he  was;  he  had  never  told,  and  no  one  had 
ever  asked  him;  but  Sargent  Winthrop, 


yvken  ikty  drovt  off,  tvtry  man  m  tko  efui  knew 
tkat  David  had  ^omistd  to  lot*  tho  match. 
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who  was  no  youth  himself,  said  that  he 
hadn’t  changed  a  bit  in  twenty  years, 
and  had  been  well  along  then. 

He  was  very  kindly  and  very  modest; 
his  courtesy  was  renowned;  he  was  gener¬ 
ous  to  a  fault,  and  he  had  a  gentle  wit  that 
never  had  a  sting  to  it,  but  always  cheered. 
He  was  very  small — he  weighed  perhaps 
no  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty; 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  was  not 
white,  it  was  hardly  gray,  and  it  had 
a  touch  of  red  still  left  in  it.  His  skin 
was  smooth  and  tanned  like  leather,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  like  the  eyes  of  a  happy 
boy.  He  took  no  pride  in  the  vigor  of  his 
old  age,  but  instead  said  that  he  was  very 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  his  strength  re¬ 
main  with  him  so  long,  as  though  one 
such  as  he  did  not  deserve  such  blessings. 

He  kept  his  eye  on  his  friends  and  their 
wives  and  children,  and  asked  for  their 
health  in  a  way  that  made  it  sure  it  was 
no  conventional  question;  he  did  little 
acts  of  kindness  every  day,  for  a  caddy 
or  a  servant  or  a  member,  human  beings 
all,  and  brothers  of  his;  he  ate  his  meals 
without  grumbling  and  with  great  relish, 
and  was  sure  that  the  world  was  a  very 
fine  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  banning  Club  worshiped  him,  and 
wondered  that  there  could  be  such  a 
grand  old  man;  it  seemed,  when  they  came 
to  think  about  it,  utterly  impossible  that 
one  small  man  could  contain  all  the  good 
qualities  and  so  much  of  each  one  of  them 
as  were  within  .Alexander  Milne.  And 
that  was  why  every  one  on  the  piazza 
spoke  to  him  and  smiled  and  went  back 
to  their  chops  or  cold  roast  beef  just  a 
little  happier  than  he  had  been,  when  he 
turned  away  from  them  on  that  warm 
September  day. 

“Well,  Sir  Aleck,”  Winthrop  exclaimed 
as  Mr.  Milne  sat  down,  “feeling  pretty 
well  to-day?  Yes?  That’s  good.  What’ll 
you  have  for  lunch?” 

“I  had  lunch  at  home  before  I  came,” 
.Alexander  explained.  “My  daughter  is 
there  for  the  day.” 

“How  about  a  little  drink?”  Edgar  Fal¬ 
lon,  a  tall  old  fellow,  suggested. 

“Never,  never  till  the  day’s  work  is 
done,  as  you  know  very  well,  Edgar,”  the 
old  man  said,  with  mock  remonstrance. 

“So  you’re  workin’  to-day,  are  you?” 
Winthrop  chuckled.  “Well,  well,  what 
do  you  think  of  that?” 

“I  am  indeed,”  .Alexander  said  very 
seriously.  “I  am  indeed.  I’m  playing 
David  White  in  the  finals  for  the  banning 
Cup,  and  that’s  work,  now  isn’t  it,  if  I’m 
to  win?  He’s  playing  a  very  fine  game 
indeed — and,  do  you  Imow — ”  the  old  man 
hesitated,  “by  some  curious  chance  I  won 
my  first  prize  at  golf  this  very  day  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  and  I’ve  been  thinking  how 
remarkable  it  would  be  if  I  should  win 
my  first  and  last  prize  on  the  same  day 
of  the  year.” 
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The  four  men  at  the  table  with  Alex¬ 
ander  stopped  smiling  and  began  to  cal- 
cvilate.  How  old  must  a  boy  have  been 
to  win  a  prize  in  Scotland  sixty-five  years 
before?  They  did  not  know — ten  years, 
perhaps;  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen — and 
if  it  were  fifteen  Alexander  was  eighty 
years  old.  They  could  not  believe  that 
Alexander  was  as  old  as  that,  but  as  they 
were  thinking,  they  heard  him  say,  “I 
was  just  past  eighteen  and  I  played  with 
a  feather  ball.” 

Eighteen!  Eighteen  and  sixty-five! 
Alexander  w’as  eighty-three  years  old, 
and  as  yoimg  as  he  had  been  on  that  day 
sixty-five  years  before. 

Ajid  then  Elwin  Lincoln,  who  was  the 
club’s  speechmaker,  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and,  every  one  knowing  every  one  else 
and  being  a  large,  happy  family,  he  told 
the  story  of  the  cup  w'on  sixty-five  years 
before  in  Scotland,  and  proposed  the  health 
and  happiness  of  Alexander  Milne,  to  be 
drunk  with  what  was  handy — “be  it  liquor, 
tea,  milk  or  the  sparkling  water  from  the 
crystal  spring  of  our  own  fair  club — which, 
from  the  cost  of  running  the  pump,  is  as 
precious  as  champagne — ”  and  the  last 
words  took  all  forced  sentiment  out  of  it  and 
made  it  go  with  a  cheer,  and  the  old  man 
stood  up  and  bowed,  with  happiness  all 
over  his  face. 

Sargent  Winthrop’s  eyes  w'ere  wander¬ 
ing  a^ut  trying  to  discover  David  White, 
and  not  finding  him  he  sauntered  indoors, 
and  thence  to  the  locker  room,  where 
he  discovered  David  dressing.  He  told 
David  about  Alexander  who  was  eighty- 
three,  and  had  won  his  first  golf  prize 
sixty-five  years  before. 

“Let  him  win,”  Winthrop  exclaimed. 
“Don’t  win.  whatever  happens!  That 
cup  is  nothing  to  you,  and  it’s  the  last  one 
the  old  man  will  ever  have  a  chance  to 
win  in  all  probability.  It  will  make  him 
happy  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

“He  shall  have  it,  don’t  worr\’,”  David 
answered,  and  Sargent  Winthrop  went  on 
his  way,  whispering  here  and  there  that  the 
grand  old  man  was  going  to  win.  The 
word  spread  and  others  spoke  to  David 
about  it,  commanding,  commending,  con¬ 
gratulating. 

“I  couldn’t  beat  him  an>'way,”  David 
said;  “he’s  a  marvel.” 

“Don’t  try — lie  dead  sure  you  don’t 
make  a  mistake,”  was  the  general  wam- 
ing. 

David  WTiite  was  at  all  times  a  very 
good  player.  Just  then  he  was  going 
great  guns;  he  was  having  one  of  his 
streaks  when  he  was  practically  xmbeat- 
able. 

There  was  some  question  about 
David — there  were  some  people  who 
did  not  like  him — he  had  an  imfortunate 
way  of  saying  things  that  hurt  their  feel¬ 
ings;  he  was  not  always  considerate;  he 
was  a  close  bargainer;  he  cared  about 
winning  more  than  was  entirely  becoming. 
In  the  last  analysis  David’s  manner  was 
not  in^atiating,  especially  if  one  did  not 
know  him  verj-  well.  But  he  was  a  decent 
enough  chap,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  his  word  being  good. 

When  David  and  Alexander  Milne 
drove  from  the  first  tee,  eveiy  man  in  the 
club  except  Alexander  knew  that  David 
had  prornised  to  lose  the  match.  They 
cheered  when  the  old  man,  agile  as  a 
boy,  drove  his  ball  straight  dowm  the  fair¬ 


way.  It  was  wonderful  that  a  man  of 
eighty-three  should  play  golf  at  all — it 
was  a  miracle  that  he  should  play  as  well 
as  Alexander  played.  The  course  was 
very  fast,  which  woxild  be  to  his  advantage, 
and  David  had  to  allow  him  exactly  a 
stroke  a  hole  handicap.  If  he  had  not  prom¬ 
ised  to  lose,  David  would  have  had  his 
work  cut  out  to  win.  There  was  a  club 
handicap  that  day,  and  Alexander  and 
David  agreed  to  play  in  it.  Almost  all 
the  others  waited  till  the  great  match 
had  started  and  then  followed,  playing 
the  four  ball  matches  behind  them. 

The  sun  was  low  and  shadows  on  the 
home  green  were  long  when  Sargent 
Winthrop  and  his  companions  finished  their 
round.  They  went  into  the  club-house, 
and  Winthrop  searched  for  David  and 
.\lexander.  He  did  not  find  either  of 
them,  and  went  to  the  bulletin-board  to 
see  how  badly  Alexander  had  beaten 
David.  He  was  laughing  as  he  went, 
making  something  of  a  ceremony  of  it, 
and  dragging  Lord  and  Eamshaw  with 
him.  The  bar  was  near  by  and  they 
would  drink  again  to  the  old  man,  and 
revive  themselves  a  bit  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Half-a-dozen  men  were  standing  about 
the  board  talking.  Winthrop  saw  their 
faces,  and  had  a  sudden  premonition  that 
something  was  wrong. 

“Well,”  he  cried,  “here  we  are — what’s 
the  score?”  His  words  did  not  ring  true; 
he  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  He 
tried  to  deny  it  by  smiling,  but  it  was  no 
go.  He  looked  at  the  board — and  on  the 
last  line  of  the  schedule  for  the  Lanning 
Cup,  on  the  line  for  the  winner’s  name, 
was  written,  “White,  1  up.”  He  looked 
at  the  men  about  him  as  though  demand¬ 
ing  an  explanation  of  the  crime  that  had 
been  committed.  But  no  explanation  was 
forthcoming;  no  one  knew  more  than  was 
written  on  the  board:  White  had  won. 
Sargent’s  lips  closed  tight  and  a  queer 
light  came  into  his  eyes;  he  and  the  others 
turned  and  walked  away  without  another 
word,  forgetting  the  drinks  that  were 
usually  so  important.  Later  they  looked 
up  the  scores  that  had  been  turned  in 
in  the  club  handicap,  and  opposite  David’s 
and  Alexander’s  names  was  the  word 
“Withdrew,”  so  no  information  could  be 
gleaned  there. 

David  had  won,  and  left  the  club. 
.\lexander  Milne  had  lost  and  had  gone 
home,  and  he  never  played  golf  on  Sun¬ 
day.  On  Monday  he  was  not  well  and 
word  of  it  got  about.  It  was  nothing  seri¬ 
ous,  if  even  the  slightest  disorder  may 
be  considered  not  serious  when  a  man 
is  eighty-three.  Within  tw'o  weeks  .\lex- 
ander  had  gone  away  with  his  daughter, 
and  so  no  one  heard  from  him  how  he  had 
lost. 

It  is  pleasant  to  talk  of  the  popularity 
of  this  man  or  that — and  it  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  talk  of  a  man  who  has  not  the 
sxTnpathy  and  whole-hearted  affection  of 
his  fellows.  To  some  extent  David  was 
used  to  the  lack  of  general  enthusiasm 
for  him,  and  it  bothered  him  little.  He 
had  known  nothing  else  from  his  earliest 
days,  and  instead  of  letting  it  worry  him 
he  accepted  it  as  his  heritage,  and  found 
compensation  in  the  friendships  that  he 
had,  which  he  knew  were  sincere  and  not 
imstable. 

He  played  his  golf  with  the  men  he  al¬ 
ways  played  with,  Hugh  Ladd,  Norman 


Dean  and  Jimmy  Norris;  and  if  any  of 
those  three  bore  him  any  grudge  for  beat¬ 
ing  old  Mr.  Milne  he  never  said  any¬ 
thing  of  it  around  the  club.  But  even 
David  recognized  well  enough  the  subtle 
change  that  had  come  over  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  members. 

It  was  an  intangible  and  mdefinable 
thing,  a  sort  of  coldness  that  was  not 
studirf,  but  seemed  to  be  the  unconscious 
attitude  of  the  men  about  him.  Pennell, 
the  most  genial  man  in  the  club,  did 
say— “Oh,  Davy,  Davy!”  and  made  it 
sound  as  though  he  had  thought  that 
not  even  David  could  have  done  such 
a  thing.  Winthrop  himself  blurted  out: 
“Well  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself?”  and  David  looked  him  in  the 
eye  and  with  some  heat  answered: 
“Not  a  damn  thing.”  Winthrop’s  son, 
between  whom  and  David  there  had  never 
been  any  love  lost,  made  it  a  pomt  to 
turn  and  walk  away  once  or  twice  when 
David  approached  a  group.  That  made 
David  laugh;  he  cared  nothing  for  what 
Winthrop’s  son  thought. 

All  through  the  club  the  feeling  against 
David  grew — slowly  but  surely.  Water 
ran  up  hill;  it  seemed  as  though  people 
should  have  forgotten  after  the  first  in¬ 
dignation  wore  off,  as  though  with  time 
the  sin  should  have  been  forgiven,  but 
just  the  opposite  happened.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  thing  in  the  beginning,  mak¬ 
ing  the  grand  old  man  happy;  it  would 
have  been  such  a  simple,  kmdly  thing 
to  do,  and  David  had  promised;  he  had 
given  his  word  to  a  dozen  men  individ¬ 
ually  and  to  the  club  collectively— and 
he  had  broken  his  word. 

On  one  hand  w’as  .\lexander  Milne,  whom 
every  one  of  them  loved — on  the  other 
hand  was  David  White,  and — oh,  well,  you 
know  him.  David  himself  said  nothing, 
but  gritted  his  teeth — he’d  been  throu^ 
hell  before  and  once  more  wouldn’t  hurt 
him.  .\nd  that  was  the  way  of  it  when 
the  aimual  dinner  of  the  club  came 
in  early  December.  .\t  those  dmners  the 
prizes  won  during  the  year  were  given 
to  the  winners,  and  speeches  made;  accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  a  very  festive  time. 

There  was  much  conjecture  as  to 
whether  or  not  David  would  make  his 
appearance  at  the  dinner.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  club,  and  some  said  that  he 
would  go  for  that  reason,  but  most  of 
them  said  that  even  he  could  not  go  thw, 
secretary’  or  not,  and  receive  the  Lanning 
Cup  that  he  had  won  from  .\lexander 
Milne. 

But  David  did  go,  and  sat  near  the  head 
of  the  table  with  .\lexander  Milne  on  one 
side  of  him  and  Norman  Dean  on  the 
other.  Alexander  had  not  been  expected, 
and  he  told  them  that  he  had  come  from 
Atlantic  City  specially  for  the  occasion. 

The  dinner  mav  be  passed  over  till 
Hugh  Ladd,  the  President,  rose  to  address 
his  fellow  members,  with  the 
Cup  on  the  table  before  him.  Hugh 
spoke,  and  finally  came  to  the  Lanning 
Cup;  and  then  he  lifted  it,  and  looked  at 
it  and  said.  “.And  now  1  am  to  present  the 
first  prize  of  the  evening,  and  it  is  wit 
deep  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  presen 
it  to  the  w’rong  man.” 

A  deathly  silence  fell  over  the  room 
men  hardly  breathed,  and  they  knw 
Hugh  Ladd  was  pretty  nearly  Davws 
best  friend.  Hugh  Ladd  smiled, 
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spoke,  “I  hate  to  deliver  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  silversmith’s  art  to  the 
wrong  man,  and  I  am  going  to  shirk  my 
responsibility  and  ask  Mr.  .Mexander 
Milne  to  do  it  for  me.”  He  turned  to 
Alexander  and  handed  the  cup  to  him, 
and  the  pent-up  anguish  of  the  diners 
found  expression  in  applause  for  the  old 
man,  and  the  applause  turned  to  cheers — 
and  finally  to  wild  shouting. 

ALEX.\NDER  stood,  smiling  and  bow- 
ing,  holding  up  his  hand  for  silence, 
and  ^encc  finally  came.  “Gentlemen.”  he 
said,  “I  came  here  to-night  for  a  special 
purpose.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  special 
purpose,  I  should  not  have  given  myself 
the  pleasure  of  being  here.  I  came  against 
the  doctor’s  orders — I  had  to  come.  I 
have  waited  till  you  were  all  together  so 
that  you  might  all  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
I  a«ked  our  president  for  the  privil^e  of 
delivering  this  cup  to  Mr.  David  White. 

“You  know  that  Davy  beat  me  when 
he  finally  won  this  cup — and  you  know 
that  the  record  of  our  course  is  seventy- 
two.  I  don’t  have  to  remind  you  that 
amateurs  and  professionals  alike  have 
struggled  to  lower  that  mark  and  failed. 
\t  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  hole  in  our 
match  for  this  cup,  David  was  fifty-nine 
strokes,  with  every  put  holed  and  everv’- 
thing  in  order.  He  had  twelve  strokes 
left  to  break  the  record  of  the  course; 
he  knew  it  and  I  knew  it — we  spoke  of 
it — and  I  can  imagine  no  greater  hap¬ 
piness  than  to  play  with  a  man  who 
makes  a  record  for  a  course  such  as  ours. 

“On  the  sixteenth  green  I  missed  a  yard 
put  for  a  five,  and  then  David  missed  one 
of  half  that  length  for  a  four.  I  was  very 
sorry — it  was  a  very  easy  put,  perhaps 
eighteen  inches  long.  I  did  not  play  the 
seventeenth  hole  well,  it  took  me  three 
to  reach  the  green,  and  David  was  on  in 
one.  I  putted  and  David  putted  and  went 
past  the  cup  a  dozen  feet  and  missed  com¬ 
ing  back.  We  were  all  even. 

“On  the  eighteenth  I  drove  well,  and 
David  topped  into  the  trap — his  first 
poor  drive  all  day,  but  it  rolled  out  and 
he  had  a  good  lie.  He  was,  perhaps,  a 
jigger  shot  from  the  green.  I  saw  him 
tie  an  iron — I  could  not  tell  what  club 
it  was — and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  his  ball  go  off  as  he  plays  his 
long  cleek  shots,  like  an  arrow,  long  and 
low  and  straight  for  the  hole — but  I  knew 
that  it  would  go  much  too  far.  It  did! 
It  went  over  the  green  and  over  Lanning 
Road  and  struck  fairly  on  the  monument 
that  marks  the  spot  where  George  Wash¬ 


ington  did  something  or  other.  I’ve  for¬ 
gotten  what. 

“I  saw  the  ball  rebound  high  in  the 
air,  but  neither  of  us  could  see  where  it 
fell.  I  played,  a  very  fortunate  shot,  and 
my  ball  was  ver>’  close  to  the  hole. 
When  we  reached  the  green,  we  saw 
David’s  ball  within  two  inches  of  the  cup, 
and  mine  three  feet  away,  and  laid  a 
dead  stymie.  I  had  two  puts  to  halve 
the  hole,  and  David  had  one  to  beat  the 
record  of  the  course. 

“Those,  gentlemen,  are  the  facts,  and 
my  only  excuse  for  my  stupidity  was,  I 
think,  that  the  joy  of  the  struggle,  the 
joy  of  playing  as  I  had  not  pdayed  for 
many  a  year,  the  joy  of  watching  the 


“/  asked  our  president  for  tk*  frivittg*  of 
dihvering  tkiscu^  to  Mr.  David  Whitt. " 


w’onderful  skill  of  David,  had  driven  even,’ 
thou^t  from  my  mind,  had  made  me 
oblivious  to  what  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  evident  to  any  other  man. 

“But  as  we  walked  on  to  the  last  green, 
and  saw  how  the  balls  lay,  I  looked  up 
and  saw  David’s  face,  and  then  I  under¬ 
stood  in  a  flash  what  he  had  done;  compre¬ 
hension  came  to  me.  He  had  missed 
the  tiny  put  on  the  sixteenth  green  on 
purpose,  he  had  taken  three  puts  on  the 
seventeenth  green  on  purpose,  he  had 


topped  his  drive  on  the  eighteenth  hole 
on  purpo^,  and  he  had  pbyed  over  the 
last  green  and  over  Lanning  Road  on 
purpose — he  had  tried  to  let  me  win  the 
match  and  the  Lanning  Cup.  Out  of 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  out  of  what 
I  am  proud  to  take  unto  myself,  his 
affection  for  an  old  man.  he  had  methodi¬ 
cally  and  rmselfishly  tried  to  sacrifice  not 
only  the  cup  itself,  which  perhaps  is  no 
great  thing,  but  he  had  thrown  away  the 
almost  sure  chance  of  lowering  the  record 
of  the  course  by  two  strokes,  which  would 
be  a  very  great  thing  indeed. 

“And  the  knowledge  of  all  that,  as  it 
came  to  me  on  the  eighteenth  green,  was 
a  far  sweeter  and  more  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  to  me  than  all  the  cups  in  the  world 
could  be.  Providence  had  watched  over 
me;  George  Washington,  who  never  told 
a  lie,  came  back  to  earth  and  saw  to  it 
that  a  lie  should  not  be  told  that  day. 
If  you  will  examine  the  stone  to  his 
memory  beside  Lanning  Road,  you  will 
see  the  mark  on  it  where  David’s  ball 
struck,  and  caromed  back  to  the  lip 
of  the  cup. 

“I  putted,  gentlemen,  and  I  was  for¬ 
tunate;  for  I  was  able  to  knock  David’s 
ball  into  the  cup,  and  it  counted  for  a 
two  against  my  four.  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  when  I  told  him  to  re¬ 
place  his  ball  and  hold  it  and  make  his 
seventy-one,  he  shook  his  head  and  walked 
away,  ashamed  that  I  should  see  his 
emotion. 

“He  had  to  make  but  a  two-inch  put — 
and,  Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  I  demand  of  you  that  you  tell 
the  United  States  Golf  .\ssociation  and 
the  rules  of  golf  to  go  to  thunder,  and 
write  David’s  seventy-one  into  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  club,  and  place  his  score  on 
the  wood  tablet  made  for  recording  the 
course  record,  and  that  the  scores  of  the 
last  three  holes  be  printed  thereon  in 
gold,  so  that  you  will  never  forget,  any 
of  you,  as  long  as  you  live.  Is  there  any 
one  here  who  denies  that  I  am  right?” 

NO  ONE  denied  that  .Mexander  Milne 
was  right — and  what  happened  then, 
in  that  room,  can  be  imagined  better  than 
it  can  be  described. 

As  to  David,  who  had  told  nothing  of 
it  all,  he  simply  smiled.  “Oh,  what  was 
the  use!”  he  said;  “nobody  ever  listens 
to  hard-luck  golf  stories,  and  if  they  do 
they  don’t  believe  them.  Who  would 
believe  that  any  one  couldn’t  lose  a  match 
if  he  really  tried?  Besides,  I  didn’t 
start  to  lose  soon  enough.” 


“KING  CALIBAN’S  TOWN” 

“CUMPTUOUS  IN  EVIL”  was  this  half -jungle  town  in  the  South  Seas,  an  island  seaport,  far  from  the  restraints  of  Western 
chrilization,  and  held  in  the  absolute  sway  of  an  all-powerful  Malay  long.  In  an  atmosphere  fraught  with  danger,  and 
steeped  in  palace  intrigue,  a  lone  white  man,  baffled  by  a  mysterious  death  in  the  little  European  colony  and  the  sudden 
<lisappearance  of  a  beautiful  English  girl,  was  pitted  against  the  subtleties  of  the  inscrutable  Orient. 

“King  Caliban’s  Town”  is  the  story  of  a  young  American  who  felt  himself  softening  in  the  enervating  atmosphere  of 
the  tropics,  of  the  mighty  test  that  tried  him  suddenly,  of  a  loyal  China  boy  who  proved  “white,”  and  of  the  splendid  ad¬ 
venture  of  an  intrepid  lover.  This  powerful  romance  by  Will  Levington  Comfort  will  be  completed  in  two  instalments,  be- 
»““»**»¥  in  the  May  EVERYBODY’S. 

The  May  issue  of  EVERYBODY’S  will  also  contain  complete  short  stories  by  Edwin  Balmer,  Bsurker  Shelton,  James 
Hopper,  David  Churchill,  Arthur  Crabb  and  WUbur  S.  Boyer. 
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TO 


Tke  C  olyumists  Confessional 

IV.  F.  P.  A.,  hy  Rupert  Hughes 


D 


O  YOU  know  Effpeeyay?  I 
read  that  fellow’s  colj'um 
every  morning  before  I  read 
the  headlines.  What’s  he 
like?” 

That  question  has  often 
been  hurled  at  me  by  some  friend  who  was 
c  2  k.,  because  it  had  been  printed  in  the 
1919  “Diary  of  Our  Own  Samuel  Pepys” 
that  F.  Pepys  A.  had  dined  with  us.  He 
is  ruthlessly  candid,  and  it  has  now  ever¬ 
lastingly  entered  the  chronicles  of  time’ 
that  he  had  corned  beef  and  cabbage  at 
our  house.  If  we  had  only  had  ortolans 
or  pheasants  or  something  Petronian  or 
Horatian! 

Thousands  of  people  regard  F.  P.  A.  as 
their  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table,  and 
expect  him  to  say  grace,  as  it  were,  over 
their  coffee  and  rolls.  . 

From  the  [legions,  indeed,  who  read 
F.  P.  A.  before  they  settle  down  to  the  rest 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  one  might 
think  that  his  w.  k.  initials  stand  for  ■ 
Front  Page  Aperitif,  or  something  like  that. 

His  “Conning  Tower”  reveals  a  wide 
mental  range  between  the  scholar  and  the 
man-about-town.  Indeed, the  true  scholar, 
well-soaked  in  the  ancient  classics,  is 
bound  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  classics  to  be  made  up  of  the  details  of 
his  own  day.  Frank  is  verj"  cantankerous 
about  grammatical  or  metrical  or  logical 
slips.  He  catches  ver>’  great  men  and  pa¬ 
pers  mussing  up  their  s>Titax,  and  he  has 
put  many  of  our  ought-to-know-betters  in 
his  “Whom’s  Who.” 

What  he  doesn’t  know  about  prosody 
and  verse  technics  is  hardly  worth  know¬ 
ing,  or  is  not  known  at  all.  He  writes  with 
exquisite  finish  and  a  hard-earned  appear¬ 
ance  of  ease  in  all  stunt-forms. 

His  parodies  of  Horace,  Propertius  & 
Co.  are  famous.  They  are  used  in  well- 
run  classrooms  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
jaded  young  slaves  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  an  alcaic  and  a  sap- 
phic,  and  w’ould  much  rather  not  be  told. 

His  slangy  Horace  is  far  closer  to  the 
original  in  spirit  than  most  of  the  hideous 
professorial  paraphrases,  for  Horace  was 
the  least  professorial  of  men,  and  his  one 
prophetic  horror  was  the  dread  of  being 
used  as  a  text-book. 


and  at  the  peril  of  infringement,  I  venture 
to  quote: 

Adams,  Franklin  Pierce,  b.  Chicago,  Nov. 
15,  1881; 

s.  Moses  and  Clara  (Schlossman)  A.;  grad. 
Armour  Scientific  Acad.,  1899,  U.  of  Mich. 
1899-1900. 


Here  came  a  tragedy  not  included  in  the 
statistics.  He  had  to  leave  the  U.  of 
Mich,  on  account  of  financial  problems 
that  drove  him  into  the  ins.  bus.  He  who 
has  done  so  much  jx)etic  justice,  had  it  done 


/%•*>  bp  AnM  Tk»wtp»un. 

FranUin  P.  Adams,  who  from  the 
"Conning  Tower”  of  the  J'iew  York 
Tribune  torfedoes  without  warning,  and 
in  classic  style,  the  follies  of  the  day. 


Threnot 

1 1  Mj  “Good  night,"  and  to  aouM  aad  I 
refrain 

That  once  I  knew  in  daya  htfw  long| 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail  enjoyed 
nine  years  of  his  column,  under  a  title  he 
did  not  choose  or  like,  “Always  in  Good 
Humor.”  Through  this  column  New- 
Yorkers  became  addicted  to  the  vice  of 
turning  at  once  to  F.  P.  A’s  airy  trifles, 
leaving  the  world-shaking  events  of  the 
front  page,  the  market  and  sports  and 
w’oman’s  pages  for  later  perusal. 

When  in  1913  he  heeded  a  call  from  the 
Tribune,  and  manned  “The  Connmg 
Tower,”  his  initials  were  seen  in  electric 
lights  and  on  the  billboards  about  town  as 
if  he  were  a  movie  star. 

Immediately  upon  our  entry  into  the 
war,  he  sought  a  place  where  he  could 
serve.  He  was  one  of  the  first  new  officers 
of  the  Military  Intelligence.  His  brilliant 
wife,  Minna,  went  into  the  Food  .\dminis- 
tration.  Captain  F.  P.  A’s  keen  mind 
and  wide  information  made  him  an  officer 
of  great  value  in  a  trj’ing  position  where 
nearly  everything  was  new. 


IN  F.  P.  A’s  colvunn  one  finds  also  the 
very  latest  slang  and  satire  of  the  day, 
parodies  on  to-morrow’s  foibles,  and  a  run¬ 
ning  comment  of  praise  or  dispraise  as  up 
to  date  as  the  paper  itself. 

His  column  is  enormously  read,  hk 
phrases  become  household  w’ords,  and  hk 
morning  mail  k  a  terrible  thing.  He  has 
numberless  contributors  who  take  a  smile 
from  him  as  an  accolade.  Some  people 
say  he  has  a  soft  job  since  he  has  all  hk 
contribs  working  for  him.  They  work  for 
him  “like”  the  sheep  work  for  the  shepherd. 

A  few  facts  about  hk  life  have  been  duly 
copyrighted  by  “Who’s  Who  in  America,” 


to  him  when  in  1914  the  U.  of  Mich,  hon¬ 
ored  him  and  herself  by  bestowing  on  him 
the  degree  of  M..\.  (honoris  causa). 

While  in  the  ins.  bus.,  he  commenced 
contrib.  in  the  coruscant  column  with 
which  Bert  Leston  Taylor  has  enlightened 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  many  years,  and 
will,  d.  V.  (a  plague  o’  these  initiak!),  en¬ 
lighten  them  for  many  more. 

The  initiak  of  F.  P.  A.  w'ere  from  1903-4 
attached  to  a  column  of  hk  own  called  “A 
Little  About  Everything.”  Its  success 
emboldened  him  to  come  over  into  Mace¬ 
donia  and  help  us.  Before  leaving  Chi¬ 
cago  he  published  a  book  of  verse  called 
“In  Cupid’s  Court.” 


SECRET.^RY  BAKER  came  to  know 
and  admire  him  and  sent  him  to  France, 
where  hk  column  added  an  all-too-brief 
gleam  to  The  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  spent 
six  months  abroad  in  Intelligence  service, 
was  under  fire  and  everything,  and  returned 
to  Washington  and  a  swivel-chair  till  the 
armistice  restored  him  to  the  orphaned 
multitude  waiting  for  the  reopening  of  his 
beloved  Conning  Tower, 

It  k  tmnecessary  to  tell  more  about  his 
life,  for  everybody  reads  his  “Diary  of  Our 
Own  Samuel  Pepys”  and  his  “Gotham 
Gleanings”  and  knows  every  game  of 
tennk  he  wins  or  loses,  every  play  he  sees, 
everything  he  likes  or  dklikes  and  just 
where  and  when  he  tats  corned  beef. 

He  has  written  some  pathetic  verse  con¬ 
cerning  his  daily  toil,  and  constantly  ex¬ 
claims  about  the  anguish  of  a  last  line.  It 
k  hard  to  put  a  last  line  to  a  tribute  to  a 
man  of  such  manifold  accomplishments, 
and  thk  space  k  all  too  strait  to  contain  a 
hint  even  of  my  admiration  for  the  artist 
or  my  affection  for  Frank  himself.  Five 
books  of  hk  verses  have  been  publkhed, 
and  a  sixth,  to  be  called  “Something  Else 
Again,”  k  about  to  appear.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  already  classics,  and  they  are 
jewel-caskets  of  sharp-cut  and  finely  pol- 
khed  gems,  vari-colored  but  all  of  purest 
ray  serene. 

What  posterity  will  say  of  F.  P.  A.  is 
none  of  our  business.  If  posterity  has 
good  taste  (which  I  doubt),  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  put  F.  P.  A.’s  stuff  far  ahead  of 
most  of  the  pitiful  drool  that  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  filled  his  column  withal,  and  the  dis¬ 
mal  puns  creaking  with  italics  that  poor 
Charles  Lamb  sold  at  si^nce  apiece  to 
the  London  Post  when  one  Coleridge  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  become  a  contrib. 


On  the  following  page  are  some 
selections  from  the  works  of  F.  P -  A. 
which  Mr.  Hughes  feels  are  typical 
and  among  his  best. 
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THE  COLYUMISTS'  CONFESSIONAL 


TO  BE  QUITE  FRANK  (IN  CHLORIN) 
Horace;  Book  111.  0«le  15 

“Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci—” 

Your  conduct,  naughty  Chloris,  is 
Not  just  exactly  Horace’s 
Ideal  of  a  lady 
At  the  shady 
Time  of  life; 

You  mustn’t  throw  your  soul  away 
On  foolistoess,  like  PholoC — 

Her  days  are  folly-laden — 

She’s  a  maiden; 

You’re  a  wife. 

Your  daughter,  with  propriety, 

May  look  for  male  society. 

Do  one  thing  and  another 
In  which  mother 
Shouldn’t  mix; 

But  revels  bacchanalian 
Are— or  should  be — quite  alien 
To  you  a  married  person. 

Something  worse’n 
Forty-six! 

Yes,  Chloris,  you  cut  up  too  much. 

You  love  the  dance  and  cup  too  much, 
Your  years  are  quickly  flitting — 

To  your  knitting. 

Right  about! 

Forget  the  incidental  things 

That  keep  you  from  parental  things — 

Tte  World,  the  Flesh,  the  DevU, 

On  the  level. 

Cut  ’em  out! 

POPULAR  BALLAD:  “NEVER  FORGET 
YOUR  PARENTS" 

A  YOUNG  man  once  was  sitting 
^  Within  a  swell  caf^. 

The  music  it  was  playing  sweet — 

The  people  was  quite  gay. 

But  he  alone  was  silent, 

A  tear  was  in  his  eye — 

A  waitress  she  stepp^  up  to  him,  and 
Asked  him  gently  why. 

(Change  to  minor) 

He  turned  to  her  in  sorrow  and 
At  first  he  spoke  no  word. 

But  soon  he  spoke  unto  her,  for  * 

She  was  an  honest  girl. 

He  rose  up  from  the  table 
In  that  eluant  cafe, 

And  in  a  vwce  replete  with  tears 
To  her  he  then  did  say: 

CHORUS 

Seter  forget  your  father, 

Think  all  he  done  for  you; 

A  mother  is  a  boy's  besl  friottd, 

So  loting,  kind,  and  true, 

If  U  vat  not  for  them,  I’m  sure 
1  mght  be  quite  forlorn; 

And  if  your  parents  had  not  have  lived 
You  vould  not  have  been  born. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  laughing  throng. 

It  made  them  feel  quite  bad. 

For  most  of  them  was  peimle,  and 
Some  parents  they  had  had. 

Both  men  and  ladies  did  shed  tears, 
i  The  music  it  did  cease. 

For  all  knew  he  had  spoke  the  truth 
;  By  looki^  at  his  face. 

(Change  to  minor) 

1^  ^fress  she  wept  bitterly 
And  others  was  in  tears 

fLom  think  of  the  old  home  ^ 
I®ey  had  not  saw  in  years. 

■  hearts  was  heavy  and 

I  they  was  quite  red, 

X  honest  boy  again 

j  To  them  these  words  he  said: 

j  CHORUS 

j  forget,  etc. 


A  POOR  EXCUSE,  BUT  OUR  OWN 

(V^hy  don't  you  ever  write  any  child  poetry? — 

A  Mother) 

Y  RIGHT-HAND  neighbor  hath  a  child, 
*  A  pretty  child  of  five  or  six, 

Not  more  than  other  children  wild. 

Nor  fuller  than  the  rest  of  tricks — 

At  five  he  rises,  shine  or  rain. 

And  noisily  plays  “fire”  or  “train.” 

Likewise  a  girl,  octatis  eight. 

He  hath.  Each  morning,  as  a  rule. 
Proudly  my  neighbor  will  relate 
How  bright  Mathilda  is  at  school. 

My  ardor,  less  than  half  of  mild. 

Bids  me  to  comment,  “Wondrous  child!” 

.All  through  the  vernal  afternoon 
My  other  neighbor’s  children  skate 
A  wild  bacchantic  rigadoon 
On  rollers;  nor  does  it  abate 
Till  dark;  and  then  his  babies  cry 
WTiat  time  I  fain  would  versify. 

Did  I  but  set  myself  to  sing 
A  children’s  song.  I’d  stand  revealed 
A  bard  that  did  the  infant  thing 
As  well  as  Riley  or  ’Gene  Field. 

I  could  write  famous  Children  Stuff, 

If  they’d  keep  quiet  long  *  .ough. 


“WHY  DON'T  YOU  DO  SOMETHING 
BIG?” 

'T'HE  Comic  Bard  is  supposed  to  sigh 
^  For  the  skill  and  the  power  to  make  you 
cry; 

He’s  supposed  to  yearn,  when  he  has  the  time. 
To  make  you  sob  as  you  read  his  rhyme. 

That  thought  in  many  a  bard  may  be; 

I  only  know  how  the  thing  strikes  me. 

For  mine  aim  is  low,  mine  ambish  atomic; 

I’m  tickled  to  death  when  they  call  me  comic. 


THE  CABARET  BARDS 
I 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN 

■pkONT  you  hear  it?  Toot!  Toot! 
^  Getting  near  it?  Toot!  Toot! 
Wake  up,  ^te.  Don’t  deep  so  late. 
‘We’ve  got  a  date  at  half-past  eight; 
Don’t  you  hear  that  hunter’s  horn? 

TooUe-oo! 

Don’t  be  so  quiet. 

Let’s  have  a  riot! 

You’re  a  peach,  you’re  a  mango. 

Let’s  do  the  tango 

Down  in  the  Londonderry  bogs. 

CHORUS 


THE  STINGING  OF  V.  CATULLUS.  ESQ. 

(Which  is  hi*  TOth  ode.  dry-cleaned  and 
rekaljomined) 


"l^YRTILLA  says  that  there  is  none 
So  strong,  so  fine,  so  cavalierly. 
From  New  Rochelle  to  Evanston, 

As  yoius  sincerely. 


She  says  that  no  one  else  is  half 
So  utterly  attractive  to  her; 

That  she’d  give  Jove  himself  the  laugh 
If  he  should  woo  her. 


I  ^  she  SAYS  so.  .  .  .  Ah,  I  find 
Ine  words  of  Eve’s  most  lovely  daughter 
Ought  to  be  written  on  the  wind 
In  running  water! 


SHE  IS  NOT  FAIR 

'CHE  is  not  fair  to  outward  view,” 

No  beauty  hers  of  form  or  face. 

She  hath  no  witchery,  ’tis  true. 

No  grace. 

Nor  pretty  wit,  nor  well-stored  mind. 
Nor  azure  eyes,  nor  golden  hair 
Hath  she.  She  is — I  am  not  blind — 
Not  fair. 

What  makes  me  love  her,  then?  say  )rou. 
For  such  a  maid  is  not  my  wont. 
Love  her!  What  makes  you  think  I  do? 
I  don’t. 


FOOTUGHT  MOTIFS 

Olga  Netheksole 

T  LIKE  little  (Mga, 

Her  {days  are  so  warm; 
And  if  I  don’t  see  ’em 
They’ll  do  me  no  harm. 


Oh,  Kathleen,  you're  a  queen. 

You’re  my  Hibernian  peacherine, 

You’re  a  bear, 

You’re  there, 

I  don’t  care,  I  don’t  care,  I  don’t  caret 
You’re  a  gem, 

K.  M.— 

Kathleen  M avournee-ee-eenl 

II 

ANNIE  LAURIE 

T  ISTEN  to  my  story,  kid, 

^  About  Annie  Laurie,  kid, 

Down  on  the  Maxwelton  River, 

She’s  no  flivver; 

Her  neck’s  like  the  swan,  are  you  on?  Are 
you  on? 

Her  face  is  fair,  she’s  a  bear!  She’s  a  bearl 
She’s  a  wolf,  sIk’s  an  otter, 

^e’s  a  swell  turkey-trotter; 

She’s  some  dancer,  that’s  the  answer. 

Oh,  oh!  when  I  squeeze  her  I  please  her, 

O  Cssar! 

Oh,  that  Annie  Laurie  Ra-ha-ha-ag! 

CHORUS 

Maxwelton  hugs  are  bunny; 

Ain’t  it  funny?  Ain’t  it  funny? 

Nab  me,  grab  me,  taxicab  me; 

Do  that  glorious, 

Gyratorious 

Atmie  Laurie-ous  Ragl 


A  PENNY'S  WORTH  OF  POESY 

T  ADY,  when  you  noted  a  deflection 
In  my — as  a  rule — attentive  gaze. 
You  articulated  mild  objection. 

Using  a  not  unfamiliar  phrase. 

Was  I  thinking  scdemn  thoughts,  if  any? 

Were  my  musings  integers  or  naughts? 
Wondered  you;  and  ofler^  me  a  penny 
For  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 


My  Puritan  training 
Has  kept  me  from  going 
To  dramas  in  which 
Little  Olga  is  showing. 

But  I  like  little  Olga, 

Her  art  is  so  warm; 

And  if  I  don’t  see  her 
She’ll  do  me  no  harm. 


Lady,  some  may  deem  it  far  from  proper, 

Say  it  is  with  Freudian  meaning  fraught. 
Thus  to  tell  you,  for  a  paltry  copper. 

What  is  my  predominating  thoi^t. 

Lady,  can  you  bear  it  without  shri^ng? 

Did  TOu  want  my  “thoughts”  the  other 
«  nignt? 

I  was  thinking — I  am  always  thinkings 
What  to  write. 


ii  In  the  May  number  Philander  Johnson  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  wilt  appear  at  this  ConfessionaL 
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Cat  ani  the  Burglar 


By  George  F, 


Aut\or  of  “Prior  tkr  Brazm" 


CLAIRE  WILLOW  wrapped  her 
warm  arms  around  her  husband’s 
neck,  and  planted  a  kiss  of  ador¬ 
ation  and  gratitude  upon  his 
puckery  mouth.  It  liv^  up  to 
every  expectation.  Claire’s  kisses 
generally  did.  All  the  way  up-town  in  his 
home-bound  limousine  he  had  been  antic¬ 
ipating  this  one.  The  sweet  ceremony 
put  behind  them,  his  radiant  young  wife 
again  gazed  with  rapturous  eyes  at  the 
bauble  he  had  placed  in  her  hand. 

“You  darling!”  she  reiterated.  “You 

perfect  darling!  I  never  dreamed - ” 

And  Mannister  Willow  permitted  her 
to  bubble  on.  It  was  one  reason  why 
giving  things  to  Claire  was  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  form  of  employment:  she  appreciated 
them  so  genuinely,  so  joyously,  so  affec¬ 
tionately.  Indeed,  he  rather  liked  having 
her  call  him  a  perfect  darling,  an  angel,  an 
old  sweetheart,  a  precious,  a  honey-bunch, 
and  the  other  nice  and  deserved  little 
names  which  rippled  so  spontaneously  and 
with  such  enthusiasm  from  her  lips. 

Mannister  was  always  surprising  Claire, 
bringing  her  little  “remembrances”  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  often  on  no  prov¬ 
ocation  at  all — she  was  so  like  an  un¬ 
spoiled  child.  Sometimes  he  surprised  her 
with  a  large  box  of  violets  and  orchids, 
sometimes  merely  with  a  fat  box  of  costly 
candy,  for  Claire  was  tremendously  fond 
of  sweet  things — “sweets  for  the  sweet,”  as 
he  frequently  complimented  her,  with  that 
dry  humor  of  his.  Or,  when  she  went  into 
raptures  over  a  bouquet  of  velvety  damp 
violets  and  exotic  orchids — “no  flower  is 
half  so  rare  or  beautiful  as  you,  dearest.” 

Once  he  had  surpris^  her  with  a 
landaulet  and  a  chauffeur,  in  full  livery,  to 
match  his  business  limousine.  On  another 
greater  occasion  he  had  presented  her  with 
the  deed  to  a  somewhat  pretentious  estate 
near  Douglaston,  Long  Island. 

T^EN  his  surprises  began  running  to 
A  jewelery.  Claire  simply  adored  dia¬ 
monds.  Her  engagement  ring,  a  product  of 
Mannister’s  thrift  before  “his  ship  came  in,” 
as  he  described  the  arrival  of  riches,  was 
a  shallow,  yellowish,  one-half-carat  stone. 
And  when  hb  ship  came  in  it  appicared  that 
a  fair  share  of  her  cargo  spiace  was  taken 
up  with  diamonds — fat  fellows,  clear  as 
Vichy  water. 

In  spite  of  hb  sky-rocket-like  success, 
Mannister  dbplayed  very  good  taste.  All 
of  the  jewelry  he  had  given  her  thus  far 
she  could  wear  at  all  times  upx>n  her  p>er- 
son — a  diamond-sapphire-platinum  wrist- 
watch,  a  necklace  of  graded  piearb,  and 
some  beautiful  rings.  He  could  have  af¬ 
forded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  buy  dia¬ 
monds  for  her  by  the  pint,  for  Mannbter 
Willow  had  made  more  out  of  alcohol,  mu¬ 
nitions  and  motor-trucks  during  war-times 
than  he  really  knew  what  to  do  with.  He 
was  fairly  “rolling  in  it.”  Some  claimed  him 


Here  u  a  sprightly  story  in  which  a 
black  cat  and  a  million-dollar  diamond 
play  leading  roles.  The  author,  who 
wrote  “You  Can’t  Miss  It,”  published 
in  the  December  rad  January  numbers 
of  EVERYBODY’S,  is  a  young  man 
with  a  long  list  of  interesting  experien¬ 
ces.  Just  now  he  is  traveling  in  China — 
and  between  journeys  writing  stories 
for  later  numbers  of  this  magazine. 

to  be  a  millionaire  a  dozen  times  over,  even 
after  the  excess-profit  tax  had  been  de¬ 
ducted.  And  certainly  the  present  offering 
supported  the  rumor. 

On  thb  occasion,  Claire’s  twenty-sixth 
birthday,  he  had  outdone  himself.  And  it 
was  such  a  tiny  package,  too — small 
enough  to  be  stowed  away  in  Mannbter’s 
vest  p»ocket.  Yet,  as  he  himself  aptly 
expressed  it,  “the  best  things  come  done 
up  in  little  packages.” 

At  FIRST  sight  of  thb  startling  demon¬ 
stration  of  hb  love  for  her,  Claire  had 
shrieked.  Then  she  kissed  him,  and  re¬ 
cited  the  list  of  endearing  terms  reserved 
exclusively  for  “Manny.”  Sometimes  she 
called  him  “Daddy,”  and  sometimes  he 
called  her  “Mumsy,”  although  they  had 
no  children  or  prospect  of  chUdren. 

Diamonds  and  p>earb,  tens  of  them, 
hundreds  of  them!  Flashing,  glinting, 
sp>arkling,  glowing!  A  collar  of  diamond 
and  p)earls  to  wear  around  her  slim  white 
neck!  Abruptly  a  most  appalling  sum  of 
money  went  skipping  through  Claire’s 
fluffy  little  brain.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars!  The  angel! 

The  angel  drew  her  down  upx>n  hb  lap 
as  he  sank  into  a  luxurious  armchair, 
folded  hb  arms  about  her,  and  pressed  hb 
hot  firm  face  against  her  soft  hot  one. 
And  he  murmured,  not  without  striking 
fairly  close  to  the  truth,  that  her  eyes  at 
that  moment  rivaled  the  depth,  the  purity, 
and  the  wicked  brilliance  of  the  largest 
diamond  of  them  all. 

“Isn't  it  a  wicked-looking  diamond!” 
^e  exclaimed  as  her  fingers  brought  the 
prize  of  them  all  to  the  fore  again. 

Indeed  it  was  a  wicked-looking  diamond 
— like  the  eye  of  a  dreamy  cat,  piale  green 
in  color  and  inhabited  by  an  evil  fire.  Its  size, 
its  flashes,  its  p>ale  but  definite  color,  made  it 
stand  out  sharply  from  the  other  stones. 

“Dearest,”  her  husband  said  in  a  voice 
playful  yet  ominous,  “you  are  now  touching 
a  diamond  whose  history  has  been  written 
in  the  blood  of  kings,  queens,  mandarins, 
and  bandits!  The  disappiearing  diamond 
of  Baroda!” 

Again  Claire  uttered  a  little  shriek,  not 
of  dismay  or  horror,  but  of  thrilled  interest. 
For  Claire  was  a  very  supierstitious  little 
thing.  She  believed  in  and  religiously 
practised  the  throwing  of  salt  over  the  left 
shoulder  (or  b  it  the  right?)  when 
spilled  on  the  table-cloth.  She  believed 
in  the  ominousness  of  the  number  thirteen 
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to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  known  to 
turn  deathly  piale  when  that  hapless  number 
occurred  in  the  plans  of  her  frivolous  life. 

As  for  starting  on  a  journey  on  Friday, 
putting  shoes  on  a  table,  or  opening  an 
umbrella  indoors — horrors! 

On  a  davenpxjrt  near  them  a  full-grown 
cat  of  inky  blackness  was  rcclming,  staring 
broodingly  at  Claire  out  of  round,  green 
eyes.  The  cat  had  “adopted”  her,  a  most 
propitious  circumstance,  for  when  a  cat 
follows  you  home,  good  luck  of  some  kind 
b  certain  to  enter  your  household.  The 
black  cat — there  wasn’t  a  white  hair  on  j 
her — at  that  period  a  gaunt  and  mangy  ! 
kitten,  had  determinedly  followed  Claire  ' 
to  the  apartment-hotel  one  day,  previous 
to  the  setting  in  of  Mannister’s  exceptional  i 
luck.  Did  Mannbter  dare  deny  that  the 
cat  had  brought  him  his  fortune?  No, 
Maimbter  did  not.  j 

During  that  episode  m  the  hbtory  of  j 
the  Willow  household  there  lived  a  lircly 
bull-terrier,  small  in  size  and  roguish  in 
deportment,  who,  when  it  fitted  hb  plans, 
responded  to  the  spoken  name  of  Waffle. 

The  name  owed  its  origin  to  a  dbtinguish- 
ing  pattern  of  little  dark  and  white  squares 
on  hb  hind  quarters;  he  might  have  been 
named  Checker-board  as  fittingly. 

Wafffe  took  upon  himself  with  the 
patience  and  perseverance  of  hb  kind  the 
obligation  of  making  a  martyr  out  of  the 
fragile  black  kitten,  worrying  and  tor¬ 
menting  her  at  every  opportimity,  until  at 
last  there  came  to  Claire  the  inspiration  to 
call  the  poor  kitten  “Belgium.”  It  amused 
Mannbter;  and  that  was  sufficient. 

CAME  a  day  when  Belgium  desperatdy 
sharpened  her  claws  on  Waffle’s  im¬ 
pertinent  nose.  The  horrified  bull-terrict 
evidently  realized,  when  the  claws  raked  the 
tender,  icy,  black  skin  of  hb  nose,  that  the 
peace  of  hb  declining  years  was  threatened. 

At  all  events,  he  disappeared  soon  there¬ 
after,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

His  desertion  made  Belgium  undbputed 
mbtress  of  the  Willow  animal  kingdom, 
which  consisted  of  herself  and  a  friendly 
little  Javanese  bluebird.  Two  years  of 
luxury  transformed  Belgium  into  a  sleA 
black  pianther;  and  she  attained  cathood 
with  a  personality  darkly  mysterious. 

At  unexpected  moments  Claire  would 
discover  the  cat  staring  at  her  with  th^ 
round,  imfathomable  stare.  It  was  dis¬ 
concerting.  It  was  startling. 

,And  while  Claire,  having  comfortably 
adjusted  herself  to  her  husband’s  la|^ 
Ibtened  raptly  to  the  story  he  told,  w 
made  the  discovery'  in  an  idle  moment 
the  cat  was  staring  at  her  in- that  starUing 
way.  Claire  then  made  a  more  shock^ 
discovery,  which  comparison  verified. 
Belgium’s  eyes  and  the  great  diamond  were 
of  an  identical  color!  It  made  her  start- 
But  she  did  not  call  thb  ama^  couh 
cidence  to  her  husband’s  attention  un  J 
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later,  for  Mannister  was  now  getting  along 
with  his  story,  the  story  of  the  dis- 
ippparing  diamond  of  Baroda,  the  Kan- 
drahar;  for  the  green  diamond  had  snflS- 
cient  carat  and  background  to  justify  a 
proper  name  in  its  honor.  The  Kandrahar. 

A  Holland  lapidary,  through  whom  the 
gem  had  been  purchased,  had  supplied  the 
New  York  jeweler  who  assembled  the  stone 
with  the  Kandrahar’s  record.  No  one  knew 
how  many  centuries  old  the  Kandrahar  was. 
Its  first  recorded  appearance  was  at  the 
white  throat  of  the  beautiful  Eurasian 
first  wife  of  a  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pilaji,  whither  it  was  reputed  to 
have  come  from  the  sandalwo^  gem 
casket  of  a  tribal  chief  of  the  Punjab.  This 
occurred,  as  Maimister  recalled  it,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  .Abruptly  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  its  lovely  wearer  and  the  Kandrahar 
had  disappeared.  No  trace  of  her  was  ever 
found.  And  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  the  diamond  came  to  light  in 
the  collection  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  man¬ 
darin.  And,  shortly,  it  had  disappeared 
again. 

At  this  point  Mannister’s  memory  be¬ 
came  hazy. 

“Was  the  mandarin  killed?”  Claire  de¬ 
manded  with  concern. 

Her  husband  didn’t  remember.  But, 
anyhow,  the  Kandrahar  went  glittering 
down  the  centuries  establishing  for  itself 
a  reputation  as  a  very  bad  diamond  indeed. 
It  was  responsible  for  deaths  beyond  com¬ 
putation,  after  the  fashion  of  all  great 
diamonds,  altering  in  its  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  the  destinies  of  men  and  women, 
princes  and  dancing-girls.  For  nearly  a 
half-century,  which  brought  the  narrative 
up  to  the  minute,  it  had  lain  dormant  in 
the  collection  of  a  Balkan  prince.  The 
high  cost  of  warfare  had  compelled  this 
monarch  to  dispose  of  it;  and  that  was  how 
it  came  to  .America  for  the  very  first 
time,  and  mto  the  fingers  of  Claire. 

Claire  made  an  heroic  effort  to  smother 
her  misgivings,  kissed  him  once  more,  and 
gaily  demanded  to  know  how  he  had  kept 
the  secret  for  so  many  months.  She 
couldn’t  have.  For  she  was  begiiming  to 
realize  that  the  Kandrahar  and  the  gems 
attending  that  wicked  diamond  could  have 
cost  him  no  less  than  one  million  dollars. 
One  million  dollars’  worth  of  diamonds  and 
pearb  to  wear  around  her  neck! 

^  I  ’HE  cloud  of  worry  returned  to  her 
brow;  “But  honey,  aren’t  you  a  little 
tfraid?  If  it  has  the  trick  of  vanishing  so 

suddenly,  how  can  we  ever - ” 

“You  superstitious  little  humbug!”  he 
cried,  giving  her  a  hug.  “W’hat  century 
we  you  living  in?  What  city  is  this? 
Black  magic  bn’t  fashionable  any  more, 
and— haven’t  you  a  solid  steel  hiding- 
place - ” 

At  that  Claire  clapped  her  hands.  “So 
^t’s  why  you  had  that  little  round  safe 
bufit  into  the  wall  in  my  bedroom!” 

“Only  for  overnight  visits,”  Mannister 
gravely.  “No  one  but  you.  and  I 
the  jeweler  know  of  its  exbtence  in 
country.  So  it  will  be  safe  here  to- 
*fi^t.  In  the  morning  it  goes  into  a  bank 
vault.” 

He  produced  theatre  tickets,  enabh’ng 
Claire  to  run  the  scale  of  endearments  once 
They  would  dine,  he  said,  at  some 
uuwu-town  restaurant  instead  of  the  res- 
Iwirant  down-stairs. 

The  lean  silhouette  against  the  electri- 
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cally  illuminated  cloudbank  which  hovered 
over  that  quarter  of  the  city  did  not  stir 
until  every  window  in  the  Willow  apart¬ 
ment  became  dark.  Slim  Globlon  had 
been  kneeling  on  the  roof  of  the  adjoining 
building,  ste^thily  enjoying  the  pantomime 
in  the  living-room,  since  a  few  minutes 
after  the  husband  had  entered.  Through 
the  broad  slit  under  the  partly-drawn 
shade  he  had  seen  the  man  pr^uce  a 
glittering  object  from  his  pocket;  and  he 
had  war^y  approved  of  the  pretty  blonde 
woman’s  subsequent  actions,  when  she 
twined  her  arms  around  his  neck.  It  was 
a  natmal  thing  to  do,  Slim  thought  as  he 
crouched  there.  He  would  have  done  like¬ 
wise,  so  he  muttered  with  the  dry  humor 
that  bubbled  under  his  grim  exterior,  only 
he  would  have  quietly  strangled  the  man. 

Slim  crouched  there,  perilously  near  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  until  the  pretty  love 
scene  ran  its  course.  And  after  they  left 
the  room,  and  imtil  the  last  light  was 
extinguished,  he  thoughtfully  whiled  away 
the  time  by  sandpiapering  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  although  he  did  not  know  where 
the  bauble  was  hidden.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  woman  might 
not  cheat  him  by  wearing  it. 

However,  the  evening  had  begim  aus¬ 
piciously  for  Slim  Globlon.  Slim,  you  see, 
was  a  diamond  expert.  In  the  circles 
wherein  he  moved  Diamond  was,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  one  of  his  names.  The  other 
was  ‘Charlie.’  Diamond  Charlie  and  Slim 
Globlon  were  one  and  the  same. 

From  a  private  and  exclusive  source  he 
had  been  tipped  off  to  the  various  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Kandrahar  since  it  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  In  fact  he  had  followed 
it  up-town,  trailing  Mannister  Willow’s 
limousine  in  a  shabby  taxicab  owned  by  a 
friend  with  a  poor  memory,  and  alighting 
at  the  comer  beyond,  where  he  executed 
a  plan  previously  established,  making  his 
roundabout  way  to  the  selected  roof-top. 

Such  expeditions  are  often  planned  with 
all  the  care  given  to  big  business  trans¬ 
actions.  Slim’s  arrange  nents  were  com¬ 
pleted  a  week  before  he  climbed  on  business 
and  pleasure  bent  to  the  roof-top  on  the 
night  in  question.  A  purchaser  had  even 
b^n  found  for  the  Kandrahar.  The  lesser 
gems  would  find  their  way  back  to  the 
diamond  market  by  easy  charmels,  of 
course. 

On  mute  shoe-soles,  immediately  the 
last  of  the  Willow  windows  became  dark. 
Slim  Globlon  stole  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  metal  roof,  where  he  commanded  an 
areaway  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
back  entrance  of  the  apartment-hotel. 
From  this  point  he  gained  a  view  of  the 
street  on  which  the  apartment-hotel  fronted. 

This  was  merely  a  point  of  caution.  He 
desired  no  interruptions;  was  rather  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mannister  Willow  for  living  in  an 
establishment  which  employed  scores  of 
maids  for  general  cleaning,  to  relieve  the 
individual  tenants  of  the  help  problem. 

Slim  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  little  oblong 
of  pavement,  and  waited  imtil  a  glittering 
limousine,  with  whose  contours  he  had 
made  himself  familiar,  slowly  rolled  past 
the  opening,  with  a  sweet  whining  of  gears. 

Then,  with  the  grace  and  confidence  of 
a  circus  acrobat,  he  leaped — absolutely 
without  sound — to  the  fire-escape  platform 
which  ran  along  the  window  behind  the 
Willows’s  guest-room.  One  of  these  windows 
had  been  conveniently  left  open  all  the 
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way.  Had  it  been  closed,  it  would  have 
presented  no  important  obstacle  to  Slim 
Globlon,  to  be  sure. 

Humming  a  sprightly  little  time,  our 
debonair  burglar  pushed  his  head  and 
shoulders  into  the  room,  followed  them  with 
his  legs,  turned  on  the  light,  opened  the 
door,  turned  off  the  light,  and  entered  the 
living-room,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

SWITCHING  on  the  ceiling  cluster  here, 
he  paused  and  devoted  the  better  part 
of  five  minutes  to  a  leisurely  inspection,  ad¬ 
miring  and  condemning  as  he  saw  fit,  be¬ 
holding  no  logical  hiding-place,  and  reaching 
the  conclasion  ere  long  that  the  Willows’ 
taste  w£ls  generally  very  poor.  He  was 
tempted  to  steal  nothing.  Solid  silver  can¬ 
delabra,  and  an  ornate  silver  desk-set  he 
complimented  with  but  a  sidelong  glance. 

Then,  resuming  the  lilting  tune,  he 
passed  on  into  Claire’s  bedroom,  beheld 
the  safe  in  the  wall,  and  frowned.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  intelligent  people 
would  hide  a  large  fortune  in  such  an  ac¬ 
cessible  place.  Better  to  have  left  it  on 
the  dining-room  table;  for  Slim  was  a 
master  cr^tsman. 

For  a  space  of  minutes  he  twirled  the 
black-enameled  knob  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other.  He  would  exhaust  this 
possibility. 

Suddenly  he  paused.  The  smile  fled 
from  his  thin  lips.  There  dawned  in  his 
small,  greenish-black  eyes  a  light  that  had 
not  visited  them  before  all  evening.  It  was 
fear.  His  hypersensitive  ears  had  detected 
a  sound  behind  him.  Some  highly  strung 
cord  had  been  vibrated  in  his  intensely 
receptive  nature  as  well. 

There  was  some  one  behind  hinU  He  knew 
this  as  positively  as  you  know  that  some 
one  is  making  unfavorable  comments  upon 
your  character  or  your  past  when  your 
left  ear  bums. 

Throughout  his  career,  which  had  been 
a  happy  and  untarnished  one,  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  this  moment — the  hideous 
moment  which  haunts  the  heart  of  every 
house-breaker — that  stealthy  approach  of 
some  one  behind. 

Slim  Globlon  had  devoted  hours  to  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  moment.  You  could  not 
have  winked  your  eyes  twice  during  the 
time  required  for  his  right  hand  to  dart 
into  his  right-hand  pocket,  for  him  to  spin 
about  and  to  level  a  deadly  black  revolver. 

At  his  feet,  sitting  on  her  haunches,  with 
long,  rangey  forelegs  seeming  to  lift  her 
head  into  the  air,  sat  an  ink-black  cat  with 
round  green  eyes.  Without  moving,  the 
cat  sat  and  stared  up  at  him  until  Slim’s 
relieved  laughter  expended  itself 
The  green  eyes  were  curiously  penetrat¬ 
ing.  She  seemed  (as  Slim  afterward  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  confidence  to  his  light  o’ 
love)  to  be  studying  in  his  brain  every 
job  he  had  ever  pull<^.  She  was  a  curious 
influence,  that  sleek,  black,  green-eyed 
panther;  and  Slim  sobered  immediately. 

He  replaced  the  revolver  and  extended 
his  hand. 

“Nice  Pussy?” 

The  cat  continued  to  consider  him  with¬ 
out  recognition. 

“Hmp.  Well,  have  it  your  way,  kits,” 
he  said,  when  the  cat  evaded  his  hand. 
“You  watch  now,”  he  urged  politely. 
You’ll  learn  something.  Blackie.” 

And,  as  though  she  had  taken  him  liter¬ 
ally  at  his  word,  Belgium  sprang  lightly 
to  the  counterpane  on  her  mistress’s  bed. 
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draped  her  graceful  figure  in  a  Sphynx-like 
attitude,  and  studied  the  play  of  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  fingers.  After  a  while  she  began  to 
purr. 

“That’s  the  stuff,  Blackie,”  the  dia¬ 
mond  expert  chirped.  “You  sing  and  I’ll 
work.” 

Obligingly  Belgium  yawned,  stretched, 
and  uttered  deep  in  her  red  throat  a  high- 
pitched  musical  trill. 

Slim  looked  at  her  admiringly,  and 
leaning  down,  touched  her  head.  This 
time  Belgium  did  not  retreat.  She  arched 
her  sleek  back  and  raised  her  long  black 
tail  perpendicularly. 

“In  a  moment,  Blackie,”  the  burglar 
assured  her,  and  resumed  his  employment. 

A  critical  point  had  been  reached  in  his 
investigation.  With  his  “best  ear,”  the 
left  one,  close  to  the  shining  disk,  he  was 
turning  the  knob  more  slowly  now.  At 
the  end  of  another  painstaking  fifteen 
minutes  his  efforts  were  rewarded.  That 

is,  the  entire  disk  moved  outward,  dis¬ 
closing  an  oblong  pocket  encased  in  thick 
walls  of  solid  steel. 

With  a  hand  that  trembled  slightly  he 
removed  from  the  sted  compartment  a 
thin  flat  box  of  black  leather.  He  removed 
the  lid.  He  gazed.  His  detailed  inspection 
of  the  collar  consumed  minutes;  but  he  was 
in  no  hurry — he  had  seen  W'illow  display 
the  two  theatre  tickets. 

Depositing  the  little  black  plush-lined 
box  upon  the  counterpane  beside  the  cat, 
he  pushed  the  cylindrical  safe  back  into 
the  wall  and  twirled  the  knob  to  relock 

it.  And  being  a  burglar  of  infinite  caution, 
he  wetted  the  end  of  a  towel  imder  the 
hot-water  faucet  in  the  adjoining  bath¬ 
room  and  polished  the  disk  imtil  it  was  clean 
of  incriminatory  evidence.  Thoughtfully 
replacing  the  towel  where  he  had  found  it, 
he  returned  to  the  Kandrahar. 

It  almost  hypnotized  him,  that  historic 
green  diamond.  Never  had  he  weighed 
in  his  hands  a  gem  of  such  dimensions  or 
color,  although  he  had  owned,  for  brief 
p\.riods,  pmcr  ones.  It  was  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  cube,  carved  by  lapidaries  of  olden 
times — the  little  optical  glass  he  carried 
showed  him  that. 

Over  and  over  he  muttered  the  glittering 
name:  “The  Kandrahar!  The  Kandrahar!” 

He  held  it  in  his  hand;  he  laid  the  collar 
across  one  knee.  He  dangled  it  close  to 
his  eyes.  He  looked  through  it  at  the  light ; 
and  he  fell  to  wondering,  without  any  pangs 
of  conscience,  how  the  pretty,  fluffy-haired 
woman  would  conduct  herself  when  the 
loss  of  the  great  diamond  was  discovered. 
She  would  scream.  She  would  faint! 

WELL,  life  was  life.  And  still  dream¬ 
ing  of  her,  he  kissed  the  Kandrahar 
— ^very  lightly. 

His  handsome  black  companion  claimed 
hb  attention  by  climbing  upon  his  lap  with 
musical  rumblings  in  her  throat.  Belgium 
was  a  spoiled  cat;  die  was  accustom^  to 
attention  and  flattery:  and  here  was  a 
person  sitting  squarely  beside  her,  and 
ignoring  her  existence! 

The  burglar  looked  down  into  her  face; 
and  then  it  was  that  Slim  Globlon  made 
the  discovery  that  had  so  disconcerted 
Claire  Willow. 

The  eyes  of  the  cat  matched  the  color 
of  the  Kandrahar  perfectly! 

He  blinked,  then  grinn^,  and  told  him¬ 
self  that  a  crook  must  not  be  superstitious; 
that  better  men  than  he  had  l^n  ruined 


by  pledging  themsdves  to  ominous  beliefs 
and  signs. 

Holding  the  diamond-and-pearl  collar  in 
one  hand,  with  the  other  he  stroked  the 
soft  black  hair.  He  had  never  seer,  blacker 
hair  on  any  animal.  It  wcj  midnight 
black,  the  color  of  the  plush  in  jewelers’ 
windows. 

The  comparison  produced  a  whimsical 
impulse.  He  lower^  the  sparkling  collar 
to  the  black  fur.  The  blackness  brought 
out  the  fire  in  every  stone. 

The  cat  had  stopped  purring,  was  betray¬ 
ing  signs  of  annoyance.  But  the  mirthful 
burglar  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  impulse. 
Holding  the  cat  firmly  between  his  knees 
he  adjusted  the  collar  about  her  neck,  and 
snapped  the  catch. 

The  click  added  insult  to  injury.  With 
a  wiggle,  a  squirm,  a  digging  in  of  hitherto 
sheathed  claws,  Belgium  sprang  to  freedom, 
descending  with  a  hiss  to  the  rug.  She 
sprang  into  the  air. 

A  faint  smile  disappeared  from  the 
burglar’s  lips. 

The  cat  was  rolling,  tumbling,  clawing 
at  the  air,  and  hissingly  revealing  a  tongue 
and  mouth  as  red  as  bietel-nut.  Again  she 
leaped  into  the  air,  flopped  back  and 
writhed  as  before. 

Slim  Globlon  suspected  that  the  fun  had 
been  carried  far  enough,  but  he  disliked 
the  idea  of  approaching  that  bundle  of 
claws  and  teeth,  for  Be^um  was  growing 
more  indignant  every  second,  and  her  more 
frequent  and  louder  cries  were  making  him 
apprehensive. 

But  his  mild  apprehension  did  not  di¬ 
minish  the  joy  he  was  obtaining  from  the 
fireworks.  With  fla.shes  not  less  malignant 
than  those  emanating  from  the  eyes  of  the 
cat,  the  Kandrahar  cut  amazing  fiery  circles 
and  ellipses,  while  the  lesser  gems  furnished 
a  showy  chorus. 

A  MILLION  dollars’  worth  of  diamonds 
and  pearls  around  the  neck  of  a  cat! 
The  burglar  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
wondered  how  long  before  the  writhings, 
hissings  and  yowlings  would  diminish. 
Yet  they  seem^  to  be  gaining  in  number 
and  volume.  All  at  once  Slim  Globlon 
decided  to  wind  up  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  was  nearly  ten  o’clodc — time 
to  be  strolling. 

He  seized  the  rug  by  one  comer,  in¬ 
tending  to  roll  cat  and  collar  into  a  tangle 
from  which  he  could  easily  extricate  the 
collar. 

But  Belgium  had  other  plans.  She  sud¬ 
denly  faced  him  with  spinal  hair  erect,  body 
arched,  tail  as  thick  as  his  arm,  hissing, 
backing  away. 

The  burglar  lifted  the  rug.  The  cat 
bolted  out  of  the  room. 

Slim  was  ten  feet  behind  when  she  skit¬ 
tered  across  the  living-room  and  into  the 
guest-room. 

He  was  a  dozen  feet  behind  when  she 
sprang  straight  out  of  the  opened  window. 
Angry  and  dismayed,  he  followed  her  out 
upon  the  fire-escape. 

Conforming  to  the  best  traditions  of  cat- 
magic  and  the  Kandrahar,  both  had  dis- 
app)eared. 

The  burglar  swore.  Had  she  leaped  to 
the  roof — or  gone  on  down  the  fire-escape? 
For  the  fint  time  that  evening,  time  be¬ 
came  a  valuable  commodity.  He  might  not 
find  her  for  hours!  Sweat  came  out  clam¬ 
mily  on  his  neck  and  face.  And  it  was  so 
damned  preposterous! 
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His  eyes,  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
gloomy  darkness,  made  out  presently  the 
skeleton  fabric  of  the  fire-escape.  Decision 
followed. 

Gripping  the  cold  hand-rail  he  advanced 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  felt  with 
his  “lucky  foot,”  his  left  one,  for  the  first 
step.  He  found  it,  and  hastily  started 
down. 

The  third  step  from  the  top  he  did  not 

touch  at  all.  His  lucky  foot  descended  upon 

a  soft,  resistless  object  with  all  its  wei^t. 

A  flash  of  venomous  green  light  reflected 
from  some  remote  source  of  illumination 
a  feline  scream  of  agony  and  consternation 
rewarded  him.  Gulping  with  terror  he  tost 
the  hand-rail.  His  other  foot  became  en¬ 
tangled  with  the  cat. 

The  two  of  them— the  cat  and  the  bur¬ 
glar — now  linked  together  by  digging 
claws,  flew  down  the  iron  flight  to  the 
next  platform. 

Millions  of  diamonds,  and  oceans  of 
furry  black,  poured  crashingly  into 
the  burglar’s  brain. 

Night  noises  began  coming  vaguely  to 
Slim  Globlon’s  clamoring  ears,  while  he 
painfully  endeavored  to  penetrate  through 
the  confusion  inside  his  head  to  the  voices 
that  would  spell  his  professional  downfall 
He  heard  the  hollow  tooting  of  a  steamboat 
on  the  river;  the  clatter  and  rumble  of  a 
distant  elevated  train.  But  no  policeman’s 
whistle,  no  screams  of  hysterical  women. 
For,  strange  to  relate,  no  windows  had  been 
thrown  open. 

Devoutly  squeezing  the  luckpiece  m  his 
pocket,  and  with  frequent  apprehensive 
glances  arear,  he  made  his  way  painfully 
into  the  areaway,  groaning  softly  at  every 
step.  His  twisted  left  leg  would  hardly 
support  his  weight. 

The  taxicab  was  still  waiting  for  him. 
Hastily  he  climbed  in.  Swiftly  he  was 
spirit^  away,  carrying  in  his  jumping 
brain  an  apparition  that  would  haunt  him 
for  many  days:  the  gloomy  skeleton  of 
a  fire-escape  stairway,  and  a  furry  black 
ball  which  glared  up  at  him  with  green 
eyes — three  venomous  green  eyes! 

In  the  reverberant  darkness  of  the  ancient 
cab,  the  shivering  burglar  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  crossed  himself. 

About  an  hour  after  his  departure  the 
Willows  returned  to  their  apartment. 
Claire,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  living- 
room,  did  not  comment  upon  the  lighted 
ceiling  cluster,  for,  at  what  she  beheld 
squatting  on  the  large  Oriental  rug,  she 
fainted. 

Her  husband  hearing  the  thud  of  her 
falling  body,  hastened  after  her,  dragging 
a  partly  unbuttoned  top-coat  into  the  room 
behind  him. 

Nothing  but  a  miracle  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  Mannister  from  kneeling  on  the 
instant  at  the  side  of  his  beautiful  stricken 
wife. 

With  eyes  bulging,  mouth  agape,  f^ 
as  white  as  a  dead  man’s,  he  sank  panting 
heavily  into  the  nearest  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  chair. 

Having  evidently  adjusted  her  views  in 
the  matter  of  costly  and  uncomfortable 
adornment,  Belgium  was  reclining  in  her 
familiar  sphinx-like  attitude,  gently 
ing  her  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  attending 
her  prostrate  mistress  with  green  eyw 
rounded  by  astonishment.  Playfully  ^ 
put  forth  a  curving  black  paw  and  touched 
Claire  Willow’s  hair. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  BURGLAR 


Hg  Mtxgd  thg  rug  hy  onM  comer,  mtendMg  to  roJf  cat  and  collar  Into  a  tangle  from  whicli  he  could  easthf  extricate  the  collar. 


At  that  Mannister  came  up  from  his 
dair  with  a  groan,  seized  the  cat  by  the 
wHiMers,  and  tremblingly  stripped  off  the 
®»nK)nd  collar.  He  crumpl^  it  in  his 
“od  and.  lifting  Claire  by  the  armpits, 
staggered  into  her  room. 

P*Pos>t'ng  her  tenderly  on  the  bed,  he 
"•hWed  her  chalky  face  with  the  wetted 
®d  of  a  hand-towel. 

Eventually  this  treatment  restored  her. 
^latup. 

Thty  stared. 

— did  you  see — ”  she  whispered. 


Yesl”  he  said,  dangling  the  collar  near 
eyes. 

^  ,  ETeryhody*#  Ma^aziiie,  April,  1920 


Claire  pushed  it  away,  glanced  pa.st  him, 
and  shrieked. 

“Manny!  The  safe!  It’s  locked!  It 
hasn’t  even  been  opened!’’ 

Her  husband  went  deathly  white  again. 
He  fairly  threw  himself  across  the  room, 
and  furiously  jerked  the  knob  with  all  his 
might. 

“Yep.  It — it  is  locked!’’  he  said 

hoarsely. 

“See  if  the  silver  has  been  touched,” 
she  commanded  him,  but  with  very  faint 
hope. 

He  hastened  into  the  living-room,  and 
returned,  whiter,  if  possible,  than  he  had 
been  before. 


“Nothing  has  been  touched — absolutely 
nothing!” 

She  shivered  violently.  “Oh,  Manny! 
What  shall  we  do?  Whatever  shall  we  do?” 

Mannister  glared  ominously  at  the  be¬ 
witched  diamond  of  Baroda;  and  the 
diamond  of  Baroda  twinkled  wickedly 
back  at  him. 

“Do?”  he  cried  out.  “Take  the  damn 
thing  back,  that’s  what  we’ll  do!  Substitute 
an  ordinary,  plain,  good,  old-fashioned 
American  diamond!  By  George,  I’ll  not 
have  spooks  in  my - ” 

Another  little  shriek  stopped  him. 
Claire,  having  thought  the  matter  over, 
had  fainted  again. 


M  ary  oil  a  s  t  o  n 

•  • 

By  Henry  KhcJiell  ^W^ehster 

Author  of  ‘'Tht  RtaJ  Advonturt,”  "Th*  Whit*  Are,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Not  Collectable 


The  effect  of  Rush’s  intemiption 
was  rather  that  of  a  thunder¬ 
clap,  hardly  more.  Recalling 
it,  Mary  remembered  having 
looked  into  March’s  face  as 
the  street  door  banged  shut 
to  see  whether  he  were  laughing.  She 
herself  was  sharply  aware  of  the  comic 
effect  of  her  brother’s  kicking  himself  out 
of  the  house  instead  of  his  intended 
victim,  but  she  could  not  easily  have  for¬ 
given  a  sign  of  such  awareness  from  March. 

He  had  betrayed  none,  had  tried,  she 
thought — his  amazement  and  concern 
had  rendered  him  pretty  nearly  inarticu¬ 
late — to  tell  her  what  the  look  in  his  face 
had  already  made  evident  even  to  Rush: 
his  innocence  not  only  of  any  amorous 
intent  toward  Paula,  but  even  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  any  one  could  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  relation  between  them  in  that 
way.  He  might  have  managed  some  such 
repudiation  as  that  had  she  not  cut  across 
his  effort  with  an  apology  for  her  brother. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  week  for  them  all, 
she  said.  Especially  for  Rush  and  for 
Aunt  Lucile,  who  had  been  there  from 
the  beginning.  Even  the  few  hours  since 
her  own  return  this  morning  had  been 
enough  to  teach  her  how  nearly  unen¬ 
durable  that  sort  of  helplessness  was. 

It  must  have  been  in  this  connection 
that  he  told  her  what  had  not  got  round  to 
her  before,  the  case  of  his  sister  Sarah 
whom  they  had  watched  as  one  condemned 
to  death  imtil  John  Wollaston  came  and 
saved  her.  “He  simply  wouldn’t  be 
denied,”  March  said.  “He  was  all  alone; 
even  his  colleagues  didn’t  agree  with  him. 
And  my  father,  having  decided  that  she 
was  going  to  die  and  that  this  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  will  of  God,  didn’t  think  it 
ought  to  be  tampered  with. 

“I  remember  your  father  said  to  him, 
‘Man,  the  will  of  God  this  morning  is 
waiting  to  express  itself  in  the  skill  of  my 
hands.’  And  it  didn’t  sound  like  blas¬ 
phemy,  either.  He  carried  father  off  in  his 
apron,  just  as  he  was,  to  the  hospital,  and  I 
went  along.  I  scraped  an  acquaintance 
afterward  with  one  of  the  students  who 
had  been  there  in  the  theatre  watching  him 
operate,  and  got  him  to  tell  me  about  it. 
They  felt  it  was  a  historic  occasion  even 
at  the  time;  cheered  him  at  the  end  of  it. 
And  that  sort  of  virtuosity  does  seem 
worthier  of  cheers  than  any  scraping  of 
horsehair  over  catgut  could  ever  come  to 
— since  it  means  life  instead  of  death. 
I  wonder  how  many  lives  there  are  to-day 
that  owe  themselves  altogether  to  him, 
just  as  my  sister  does.  How  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  never  could  have  been  bom  at  all 
except  for  his  skill  and  courage.  Because, 
of  course,  courage  is  half  of  it.” 


THE  STORY 

the  story  opens,  Mary  Wollaston  and  her 
brother  Rush  are  about  to  return — one  from 
war  work  in  New  York,  one  from  overseas — to  their 
home  in  Chicago.  During  their  time  together  in  New 
York,  Mary  takes  the  measure  of  Rush’s  tmsettled 
state  of  mind,  but  he,  though  he  realises  her  nervous 
tension,  attributes  it  to  overwork  and  never  glimpses 
the  truUi  that,  living  alone  in  New  York,  she  has  been 
swept  off  her  feet  during  the  hectic  period  of  1917- 
191k  Neither  has  been  much  at  home  since  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  their  father,  a  distingtiished  surgeon,  to 
Paula  Canesford,  a  young  and  lovdy  opera-singer, 
of  marked  temperament. 

Paula  has  recently  "discovered”  Anthony  March, 
an  unusual  piano-tuner  who  is  also  a  compose  of 
great  promise,  and  it  is  to  an  atmosphere  of  consider¬ 
able  strain  caused  by  Jolm  Wollaston's  jealousy  both 
of  March  and  of  Paula's  career,  that  Rush  and  Mary 
return.  On  their  first  evening  at  home  Doctor  Wol¬ 
laston  ^ves  a  dinner  in  their  honor,  after  which 
Paula  sings  some  songs  of  March’s.  Mary  is  greatly 
affected  by  them.  She  escapes  from  the  guests  into  a 
darkened  room  next  the  studio  and  there  encounters 
March.  They  are  both  greatly  moved  and  while  the 
music  lasts  are  drawn  together  in  a  remarkable  mood 
of  breathless  understanding.  A  brilliant  pi^ucer 
has  heard  the  songs  and  teat  evening,  despite  her 
knowledge  of  Doctor  Wollaston's  jealousy,  Paula  ac¬ 
cepts  an  offer  to  sing  in  tee  opera  at  Lake  Forest  the 
following  summer.  Her  dibut  is  to  be  made  in  an 
opm  written  by  March,  but  he  is  unable  to  rewrite 
it  in  accordance  with  her  rather  self-centered  views. 
During  this  time  Doctor  Wollaston  is  taken  ill  with 
pneumonia,  and  Paula  loses  all  interest  in  March  and 
her  music  in  her  anxiety  for  her  husband.  When 
March  calls  to  see  Paula,  Rush,  who  has  until  this 
crisis  been  occupied  with  tee  making  of  a  "model 
farm,”  toother  with  his  friend  and  Mary's  admirer, 
Graham  Stannard,  appears,  and  orders  him  out  of 
the  house.  Mary,  understanding  March's  utter  be¬ 
wilderment,  detains  him. 

It  seems  rather  incredible  that  all  this 
was  new  to  Mary,  and  I  suppose  one  must 
go  back  to  the  first  Mrs.  Wollaston  with 
her  Tennysonian  refinements,  her  horror  of 
the  unpleasant,  and  the  starched  and 
laundered  world  she  insisted  upon  living  in, 
to  account  for  it.  Certainly  the  John 
Wollaston  of  those  days  had  never  been 
encouraged  to  bring  home  tales  of  his 
triumphs.  One  might  have  said  of  him 
that  he  washed  his  mind  of  them  as  scrup¬ 
ulously  as  he  cleansed  his  hands.  He 
must,  of  course,  have  recognized  in  his 
daughter  a  temper  and  an  attitude  more 
like  his  own;  but  even  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  did  not,  for  a  mother¬ 
less  child  of  seventeen,  break  through  the 
reticence  established  by  so  long  a  habit. 

Then  the  pride  in  him  which  was  one  of 
her  necessities  was  not  thrown  back  upon 
his  professional  successes  for  something  to 
feed  upon.  His  good  looks,  his  charm 
of  speech  and  manner,  the  exceptional 
catholicity  of  his  taste,  considering  how 
straight  a  line  he  drove,  and  the  tangible 
recognition  accorded  these  qualities  by  the 
world  they  lived  in  in  the  form  of  social 
success,  minimized,  so  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  importance  of  his  career.  He 
was  a  great  surgeon,  of  course,  one  knew; 
but  he  was  so  nice  a  person  to  go  to  parties 
with  that  one  needn’t  remember  it. 

Upon  Mary,  then,  the  effect  of  this 
new  portrait  of  her  father  that  March 
sketched  for  her  was  electrifying;  eventu¬ 
ally  was  more  than  that — revolutionary. 
These  few  words  of  his  served,  I  think,  in 
the  troubled,  turbid,  emotional  relation 
she  had  got  into  with  her  father,  as  a 
clarif)dng  precipitant. 


But  that  process  was  slower;  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  attached  to  March  himself. 
The  present  wonder  was  that  it  should 
have  been  he,  a  stranger,  equi^)ed  with 
only  the  meagrest  chances  for  observation, 
who,  turning  his  straying  searchlight 
beam  upon  the  dearest  person  to  her  m  the 
world,  should  have  thus  illuminated  him 
anew.  Even  after  he  had  gone  it  was 
the  man  himself,  rather  than  the  things  he 
had  said,  that  she  thought  about. 

Amazingly  he  had  guessed— she  was 
sure  she  had  given  him  no  hint  at  the  part 
Paula  was  playing  in  their  domestic 
drama.  It  had  come  pat  upon  what  he 
had  told  her  of  the  lives  her  father  had 
plucked  from  the  hand  of  death,  the 
ironic,  “he  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not 
save,”  hanging  un^ken  in  their  thoughts. 

“Paula  will  be  %hting  for  his  life,”  he 
said.  “Magnificently.  That  must  be  one 
of  your  hopes.” 

She  had  confirmed  this  with  details. 
She  got  the  notion,  perhaps  from  nothing 
more  than  his  rather  thoughtful  smile, 
that  he  comprehended  the  whole  thing, 
even  down  to  Aunt  Lucile.  Thou^ 
wasn’t  there  a  phrase  of  his — “these  unin¬ 
hibited  people,  when  it  comes  to  getting 
things  done — ”  that  slanted  that  way? 
Did  that  mean  that  he  was  one  of  the  other 
sort?  Wasn’t  your  ability  to  recognize  the 
absence  of  a  quality  or  a  disability  in  any 
one  else,  proof  enough  that  you  had  it 
yourself?  It  would  never,  certainly,  occur 
to  Paula  to  think  of  any  one  as  “unin¬ 
hibited.” 

But  the  opposed  adjective  didn’t  fit 
him.  She  couldn’t  see  him  at  all  as  a  per¬ 
son  tangled,  helpless,  in  webs  of  his 
own  spinning;  neither  the  man  who  had 
written  that  love-song  nor  the  man  who 
had  sat  down  in  his  chair  again  after  Rush 
had  slammed  the  door  and  talked  to  her 
about  her  father,  about  Paula. 

He  WASN’T  even  shy,  but  he  was,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  moment  when  a  vivid  con¬ 
cern  over  John  Wollaston’s  illness  brought 
him  back,  oddly  remote,  detached.  He 
might  have  been  a  Martian  when  in  rpponse 
to  her  leading  he  discussed  Paula  with  her; 
how  good  a  musician  she  was;  how  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  physically  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  for  an  operatic  career.  “Ste 
has  abandoned  all  that  now,  I  suppose,’ 
he  said.  “All  that  goes  with  it.  She 
would  wish,  if  she  ever  gave  us  a  thou^t 
that  La  Chaise  and  I  had  never  been  tom. 

Mary  would  have  tried  to  deny  this  to 
that  the  quality  and  tone  of  his  voice  toW 
her  that  he  really  knew  it  and  that,  n^ 
raculously,  he  didn’t  care.  He  was  w 
man  whose  songs  Paula  had  sung  on  tto 
incredible  evening;  he  was  the  man  she  had 
pulled  up  into  her  arms  and  kissed;  the 
who  had  been  spending  all  those 
oned  hours  alone  with  her  during  the 
month;  he  was  the  man  Mary  had  picturtu 
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MARY  WOLLASTON 

OQce  as  drawing  all  his  inspirations  from  can  accompL'sh  the  thing  she  wants,  but  saving  from  anybody.  He  was  one  of 
the  golden  glory  of  Paula’s  voice,  from  the  when  I  go  off  alone  and  try  to  do  it  — ”  those  spirits  that  couldn’t  be  tied, 
mnnth  of  her  caresses.  Yet  he  was  able  He  blinked  and  shook  his  head.  “It  has  It  was  most  curious  how  comfortable  she 
to  say  confidently  as  a  simple  matter  of  been  a  ffrst-class  nightmare,  for  a  fact,  had  been  with  him.  During  the  miserable 
fact  and  with  a  smile  untouched  by  irony,  this  week  past.”  month  she  had  spent  at  home  before  she 

that  her  only  thou^t  of  him,  if  she  were  But  Mary  demanded  again:  “Why  do  went  to  Wyoming  with  the  Corbetts,  she 
remind^  now  of  his  existence,  would  be  a  you  let  her?”  had  dreaded  a  second  encounter  with 

wish  that  he  had  never  been  bom!  “I  made  a  good  resolution  a  while  ago,”  March  and  had  consciously  avoided  one. 

She  had  exclaimed  with  a  sincerity  he  said.  “It  was — it  was  the  night  she  To  meet  and  be  introduced  as  the  strangers 
struck  out  of  her  by  amazement,  “I  don’t  sang  those  Whitman  songs.  You  see  I’ve  they  were  supposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
see  how  you  know  that.”  never  been  tied  to  anything;  harnessed,  faniily  to  be,  to  elaborate  the  pretense  that 

you  know.  Somehow  I’ve  managed  to  go  this  was  what  they  were — they  who  had 
“■QAULA’S  a  conqueror,”  he  had  ans-  without.  But  I’ve  had  to  do  without  shared  those  flaming  moments  while 
*  wered  simply,  “a— compeller.  It’s  her  hearing,  except  in  my  own  head,  any  of  Paula  sang! — would  be  ridiculous  and 
instinct  to  compel.  That’s  what  makes  her  the  music  I’ve  written.  There  was  an  old  disgusting.  But  anything  else,  any  at- 
the  artist  she  is.  Without  her  voice  she  suitcase  full  of  it,  on  paper,  that  looked  tempt  to  go  on  from  where  they  had  left 
might  have  been  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  as  if  it  was  never  going  to  be  anywhere  else,  off,  was  imthinkable.  In  the  privacy  of 
And  of  course  a  great  audience,  tha  thas  Well,  I  came  to  a  sort  of  conviction  after  I  her  imagination  she  had  worked  the  thing 
paid  extravagantly  for  its  pleasure,  is  a  wild  went  away  from  here  that  night,  that  out  in  half-a-dozen  ways,  all  equally 
beast  that  will  purr  if  she  compels  it,  those  two  facts  were  cause  and  effect;  distressing. 

snarl  at  her  if  she  doesn’t  manage  to.  that  unless  I  submitted  to  be  harnessed,  I  She  had  not,  you  see,  made  good  her 
She’s  been  hissed  at  and  howled  at.  And  never  would  hear  any  of  it.  And  it  resolution  to  quit  thinking  about  him. 
that’s  the  possibility  that  makes  cheers  seemed  that  night  that  I  couldn’t  manage  She  was  not  able,  and  did  not  even  at- 
intoxicating.  Left  too  long  without  some-  to  do  without  hearing  it.  Keats  was  tempt,  to  dismiss  her  adventure  with  him  as 
thing  to  conquer,  she  feels  in  a  vacuum,  wrong  about  that,  you  know — about  un-  a  mere  regrettable  folly  to  be  forgotten  as 
smothered.  Well,  she’s  got  something  heard  melodies  being  sweeter.  They  can  soon  as  po^ible.  It  had  often  come  back 
now;  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  her  come  to  be  clear  torment.  So  I  decided  to  her  during  sleepless  hours  of  the  long 
— her  husband’s  life.  She’s  flung  off  the  I’d  begin  going  in  harness.  I  suppose  it  nights,  and  had  always  been  made  wel- 
other  thing  like  a  cloak.”  was  rather  naive  of  me  to  think  that  I  come.  She  didn’t  wish  it  defaced  as  she 

Without  at  the  moment  any  sense  o(  its  could,  all  at  once,  make  a  change  like  that,  had  felt  it  necessarily  must  be  by  the 
being  an  extraordinary  question,  Mary  Anyhow,  I  found  I  couldn’t  go  on  with  this,  painful  climax  of  a  second  meeting, 
asked:  “Are  you  glad?  That  she  has  for-  I  brought  it  around  to-day — it’s  out  there  The  impulse  up)on  which  she  had  taken 
gotten  you,  I  mean?”  in  the  hall — to  turn  it  over  to  Paula  to  do  out  of  old  Nat’s  hands  was  perhaps  a 

She  was  not  able,  thinking  it  over  after-  as  she  liked  with.  That’s  why  it  was  so  little  surprising  now  she  looked  back  on  it, 
ward,  to  recall  anything  spoken  or  indi-  incredible,  when  you  came  down  the  stairs  ^ut  it  hadn’t  astonished  her  at  the  time, 
cated  by  him  in  pantomime  that  could  have  instead.”  Of  course,  there  was  something  concretely 

served  as  a  cue  for  so  far-fetched  a  supposi-  He  sprang  up  then  to  go,  so  abruptly  to  be  done,  m  injustice  to  be  averted 
tion  as  that.  It  could  have  sprung  from  that  he  gave  her  the  impression  of  having  from  a  possibly^  innocent  head.  She 
nothing  more  palpable  than  the  contrast  abandoned  in  the  middle  the  sentence  he  doubted,  t,hough,  if  it  were  pure  altruism, 
suggested  between  Paula  the  compeller,  was  sp)eaking.  This  time,  however,  rising 

the  dompteuse,  and  the  man  who  had  just  instantly,  she  released  him  and  in  a  ‘V^^H.ATEVER  its  nature,  the  result  of 
been  so  describing  her.  He  was  so  very  moment  he  was  gone.  There  had  been  a  Jt  had  been  altogether  happy.  She 

thin;  he  was,  if  one  looked  closely,  rather  word  from  him  about  her  father,  the  was  glad  she  had  come  down  to  see  him. 
shabby,  and  beyond  that,  it  had  struck  expression  of  “confident  hopes”  for  his  There  need  be  no  misgiving  now  about  the 
her  that  a  haggard  air  there  was  about  recovery,  and  on  her  part  some  attempt,  quality  of  their  future  encounters,  were 
him  was  the  product  of  an  advanced  stage  not  successfully  brought  off  she  feared,  to  there  to  be  any  such.  They  were  on 
of  fatigue.  (Unless  it  was  hunger.  But  assure  him  of  his  welcome  when  he  came  solid  ground  with  each  other  now. 
that,  of  course,  was  absurd.)  Anyhow',  again.  She  didn’t  shake  hands  with  How  had  that  been  brought  about? 
not  even  the  sound  of  her  question  startled  him  and  decided  afterward  that  it  must  How  had  they  managed  to  talk  to  each 
ber.  have  been  he  who  had  avoided  it.  She  otherforanyway  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Nor  did  it  him.  There  was  something  a  was  glad  to  have  him  go  as  quickly.  The  without  either  a  reference  to  their  adven- 
Httle  apologetic  about  his  smile.  “It  is  a  way  she  released  a  long  breath  when  the  ture  or  a  palpable  avoidance  of  it?  It 
reprieve,”  he  admitted.  “Heft  her  a  week  door  closed  behind  him  suggested  that  she  wasn’t  her  doing.  From  the  moment  when 
ago— it  must  have  been  the  day  Doctor  had  been  holding  it  while  she  waited  for  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  lines  she  had  re- 
WoUaston  fell  ill — on  a  promise  not  to  that  to  happen.  hearsed  coming  down  the  stairs,  the  lead 

come  back  until  I  had  got  this  opera  of  had  been  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  to  the 

mine  into  the  shape  she  wants.  I  came  AND  this  had,  indeed,  been  her  sensa-  latter  part  of  the  talk  what  she  had  con- 
back  to-day  to  tell  her  that  it  can’t  be  Lx.  tion.  She  wanted  him  to  go,  so  that  tribut^  was  no  more  than  a  question  or 
done— not  by  me.  I  have  tried  my  ut-  she  could  think  about  him.  It  was  with  a  two,  so  flagrantly  personal  that  they  re- 
most  and  it  isn’t  enough.  I  haven’t  rather  buoyant  movement  that  she  crossed  minded  her  in  review  of  some  of  her 
improved  it  even  from  her  point  of  view,  the  room  to  the  piano  bench,  and  very  childish  indiscretions  with  Wallace  Hood, 
kt  alone  from  mine.  She  isn’t  an  easy  lightly  with  her  finger-tips  began  stroking  How  had  he  managed  it? 

P^n  to  come  to  with  a  confession  of  the  keys,  the  cool  smooth  keys,  with  their  He  hadn’t  been  tactful.  She  acquitted 

orderly  arrangement  of  blac^  and  whites,  him  altogether  of  that.  She  couldn’t 
“She’s  sfX)iling  it,”  Mary  said.  “Why  from  which  it  was  possible  to  weave  such  have  endured  tact  this  afternoon  from 
<lo  you  let  her?”  infinitely  various  patterns,  such  mysteri-  anybody.  Of  course,  the  mere  expres- 

^  But  March  dissented  from  that,  ous  tissues.  siveness  of  his  face  helped  a  lot.  The 

‘If  we  agree  that  the  thing’s  an  opera —  A  smile,  just  a  little  awry,  touched  her  look  he  had  turned  on  Rush  for  example, 

of  course  that’s  what  it  is  if  it’s  any-  lips  over  the  memory  of  the  picture  her  that  had  stopped  that  nerve-racked  boy  in 

flung— then  what  she  wants  it  made  over  fancy  had  painted  the  night  Paula  sang  full  career.  Or  the  look  he  gave  her  when 
mto  is  better  than  what  I  wrote.  She’s  his  songs,  the  sentimental  notion  of  Paula’s  he  first  learned  of  her  father’s  illness, 
tqring  to  put  the  Puccini  throb  into  it.  inspiring  him  with  an  occasional  facile  That  sudden  coming  back  from  whatever 
Me’s  trying  to  make  better  drama  out  of  caress  to  the  writing  of  other  love-songs,  his  own  preoccupation  might  have  been, 
•b  La  Chaise  agrees  with  her.  He  said  She  might  have  been  a  boarding-school  to  a  v’ivid  concern  for  her  father. 

W  the  beginning  that  I  relied  too  much  on  girl  to  have  thought  of  that.  She  smiled.  Well,  there,  at  last,  it  was.  That  was 

tbe  orchestra,  and  didn’t  give  the  singers  too,  though  a  little  more  tenderly,  over  his  his  quality.  A  genius  for  more  than  for- 
eoough  to  do.  And  of  course  it’s  easy  to  attempt — naive,  he  had  called  it — to  go  in  getting  himself,  for  stepping  clean  out  of 
^  that  what  a  woman  like  Paula  said  or  harness  like  a  park-hack,  submissive  to  himself  into  some  one  el^’s  shoes.  Wasn’t 
uw  would  be  more  important  to  an  audi-  Paula’s  rein  and  spur,  Pegasus  at  the  that  just  a  long  way  of  saying  “imagina- 
*Bce  than  anything  that  an  oboe  could  plow  again.  She  smiled  in  clear  self-  tion”? 

po^bly  say.  When  I’m  with  her,  she —  derision  over  her  contemplated  project  of  He  had  come  to  the  house  to-day  at  the 
l*"uuizes  me  into  a  sort  of  belief  that  I  saving  him  from  Paula.  He  didn’t  need  end  of  a  nightmare  week  of  unsuccessful 
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efifort  to  cany  out  Paula’s  bnitally  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  (inspiration  from  Paula!) ; 
he  had  encoimtered  Nat’s  unexplain^ 
hostility  and  Rush’s  outrageous  accusa¬ 
tion.  She  herself  had  confirmed  his  guess 
that  Paula  was,  for  the  present,  done 
with  him.  A  heavy  bill  of  grievances, 
certainly.  Yet  he  had  seemed  utterly 
unaware  of  them.  He  had  illuminated 
her  father  for  her,  and  in  so  doing  had 
given  her  a  ray  of  real  comfort.  He  had 
interpreted  Paula — in  terms  how  different 
from  those  employed  by  Aunt  Lucile! 
He  had  comprehended  Rush  without  one 
momentary  flash  of  resentment.  Last 
of  all,  he  had  quite  simply,  and  without 
one  vitiating  trace  of  self-pity,  explained 
himself  luminously,  so  that  it  was  as  if  she 
had  known  him  all  her  life. 

One  thing,  to  be  sure,  she  didn’t  in  the 
least  understand — the  very  last  thing  he 
had  said:  “That’s  why  it  was  so  incredible 
when  you  came  down  the  stairs  instead.” 
That  had  been  to  her  a  complete  non 
sequitur,  an  enigma.  But  she  was  content 
to  leave  it  at  that. 

Such  a  man,  of  coiu^e,  could  never  be¬ 
long  to  anybody.  He  was  not  collectable. 
There  would  always  be  about  him,  for 
everybody,  some  last  enigma,  some  room 
to  which  no  one  would  be  given  the  key. 
But  there  was  a  virtue  even  in  the  fringe 
of  him,  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

Was  she  getting  sentimental?  No,  she 
was  not.  Indeed,  precisely  what  his 
little  visit  had  done  for  her  was  to  effect 
her  release  from  a  tangle  of  taut-drawn 
sentimentalities.  She  hadn’t  felt  as  free 
as  this,  as  comfortable  with  herself,  since 
she  came  home  with  Rush  from  New  York. 

SHE  had  no  assurance  that  he’d  come  to 
the  house  again  of  his  own  accord,  or 
that  Paula  would  send  for  him .  But  she  was 
in  no  mood  to  distress  herself  just  now, 
even  with  that  possibility. 

She  crossed  the  room  and  got  herself  a 
dgaret,  but  with  it  alight  ^e  returned 
to  her  contemplation  of  the  piano  key¬ 
board.  She  didn’t  move  nor  speak  when 
she  heard  Rush  come  in,  but  she  kept  an 
eye  on  the  drawing-room  door,  and  when 
presently  he  entered  she  greeted  him  with  a 
smile  of  good-humored  mockery.  He  had 
something  that  looked  like  a  battered 
school  atlas  in  his  hand. 

“What  do  you  suppose  this  is?”  he 
asked.  “It  was  lying  there  on  the  bench 
in  the  hall.” 

She  held  out  a  hand  for  it,  and  together 
they  opened  it  on  the  lid  of  the  piano 
and  investigated. 

“It’s  the  manuscript  of  his  opera,”  she 
said.  “He  brought  it  around  to  leave 
with  Paula.  To  tell  her  he  had  done  with 
it.  He’s  been  tiying  to  spoil  it  for  her, 
but  he  can’t.” 

“I  suppose  I  made  an  infernal  fool  of 
myself,”  he  remarked,  after  a  little  silence. 

She  blew,  for  answer,  an  impudent  smoke 
ring  up  into  his  face. 

He  continued  grumpily,  to  cover  his 
relief  that  she  had  not  been  more  painfully 
explicit — “I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  make 
up  some  sort  of  damned  apology  to  him.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “That’s  as 
you  like.  I  don’t  believe  he’d  insist 
upon  it.  He  imderstood  well  enough.” 

He  looked  at  her  intently.  “Has  there 
been  any  better  news  from  Father  since  I 
went  out?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  “Except  that 


there’s  been  none.  Every  hour  now  that 
we  aren’t  sent  for  counts.  WTiat  made 
you  think  there  might  have  been?” 

He  said  he  didn’t  know.  She  looked  a 
little  more  cheerful  somehow,  less  tragic. 
Evidently  her  visit  to  the  Corbetts 
had  done  her  good. 

His  eye  fell  once  more  on  the  manu¬ 
script.  “Did  he  go  off  and  forget  that?” 
he  asked.  “Or  did  he  mean  to  leave  it  for 
Paula?  And  what  shall  we  do  with  it — 
hand  it  oyer  to  her  or  send  it  back?” 

Thoughtfully  Mary  straightened  the 
sheets  and  closed  the  cover.  “I’ll  take  care 
of  it  for  him,”  she  said. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Hickory  Hill 

PNEUMONI.\,  for  all  it  is  character¬ 
ized  .  by  what  is  called  a  crisis,  has 
no  single  stride  to  recovery,  no  critical 
moment  when  one  who  has  been  in  peril 
passes  to  safety.  Steinmetz  and  Darby 
were  determined  that  Mary  and  all  the 
household  should  understand  this  fully. 
She  had  waylaid  them  in  the  hall  as  they 
were  leaving  the  house  together — this  was 
seventy-two  hours  or  so  after  Anthony 
March’s  call — and  demanded  the  good 
news  she  was  sure  they  had  for  her.  There 
was  a  look  about  them  and  a  tone  to  their 
voices  that  was  perfectly  new. 

They  would  not  be  persuaded  to  say 
that  her  father  was  out  of  danger.  There 
was  very  little  left  of  him.  His  heart 
had  been  overstrained,  and  this  ab¬ 
normal  effort  was  now  in  due  course  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  kidneys.  All  sorts  of  deadly 
sequelae  were  lying  in  ambush.  But 
the  more  discouraging  they  were,  the 
more  she  beamed  upon  them.  She  walked 
along  with  them  to  the  door,  slipping 
her  arm  inside  of  Doctor  Darby’s  as  she 
did  so.  “If  you  only  knew,”  she  said, 
“what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  have  the 
doctor  stop  being  encouraging,  and  try 
to  frighten  you  inste2id.  Because  that 
means  you  really  do  think  he’s  getting 
well.” 

“The  balance  of  probability  has  swung 
to  that  side,”  Steinmetz  adi^tted  in  his 
rather  affected  staccato.  “At  all  events 
he’s  out  of  my  beat.”  His  “beat”  was  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  his  treatment  the 
last  word  in  vaccines  and  serums. 

She  held  Darby  back  a  little.  “Must 
we  go  on  feeling,”  she  asked,  “that  any¬ 
thing  could  happen  any  minute?  Or — 
well,  could  Rush  go  back  to  the  farm? 
Graham  Stannard  has  gone  to  New  York, 
I  think — they’re  partners,  you  know — so 
he  must  be  rather  badly  wanted.  And 
this  waiting  is  hard  for  him.” 

Rush  could  go,  of  course.  Darby  assured 
her.  “For  that  matter,”  he  went  on, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  her,  “why  don’t 
you  go  with  him?  Take  your  aunt  along 
too.  For  a  few  days,  at  least.  You 
couldn’t  do  better.” 

She  demurred  to  this  on  the  ground 
thkt  it  didn’t  seem  fair  to  Paula.  If 
there  were  a  period  of  Arcadian  retire¬ 
ment  down  on  the  books  for  anybody, 
it  was  Paula  who  was  wititled  to  it. 

But  Paula,  as  Darby  pointed  out, 
wouldn’t  take  it  in  the  first  place,  and 
surprisingly  didn’t  need  it  in  the  second. 
“She  told  me  just  now  that  she’d  slept 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  and  was  ready  for  anything.  She 
looked  it,  too.” 


He  understood  very  well  her  irrepres¬ 
sible  shrug  of  exasperation  at  that,  and 
interrupted  her  attempt  to  explab  it 
“It’s  another  breed  of  animal  altogether  ’’ 
he  said.  “.\nd  at  that,  I’d  rather  have 
her  job  than  yours.  You’re  looking  first 
rate,  anyhow.  But  your  aunt,  if  she  isn’t 
to  break  up  badly,  had  better  be  carried 
off  somewhere.”  He  glanced  around  to¬ 
ward  Steinmetz,  who  had  withdrawn  out 
of  earshot.  “There  are  some  toxins,  you 
know,”  he  added,  “that  are  even  beyond 
him  and  his  microscopes.” 

Mary  had  meant  to  broach  this  project 
at  dinner,  but  changed  her  mind  about 
it  and  waited  until  .\imt  Lucile  had  with¬ 
drawn  and  she  and  Rush  were  left  alone 
over  their  coffee-cups. 

“Poor  Aunt  Lucile!  She  has  aged 
years  in  the  last  three  weeks.  .\nd  it 
shows  more  now  the  nightmare  is  over 
than  it  did  before.” 

“Is  it  over?  Really?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  we  don’t  need  miracles  any  more 
for  him.  Just  ordinary  good  care  and  good 
luck.  Yes,  I’d  say  the  nightmare  was 
over.” 

“Leaving  us  free,’'  he  conunented, 
“to  go  back  to  our  own.” 

“You  can  go  back  to  the  farm  any¬ 
how,”  she  said.  “I  asked  Doctor  Darby 
especially,  and  he  said  so.  He  wants  me 
to  go  along  with  you  and  take  .\unt  Lucile. 
Just  for  a  week  or  two.  Is  there  any  sort 
of  place  with  a  roof  over  it  where  we 
could  stay?” 

He  said,  “I  guess  that  could  be  man¬ 
aged.”  But  his  tone  was  so  absent  and 
somber  that  she  looked  at  him  in  sharp 
concern. 

“You  didn’t  mean  that  the  farm  was 
your  nightmare,  did  you?”  she  asked. 
“Has  something  gone  terribly  wrong  out 
there?” 

“Things  have  gone,”  he  said,  “just  the 
way  I  suppose  anylx^y  but  a  fool  would 
have  known  they  would.  Not  worse 
than  that,  I  guess.” 

He  got  up  then  and  went  over  to  the 
sideboard,  coming  back  with  a  decan¬ 
ter  of  old  brandy  and  a  pair  of  big  English 
glasses.  She  declined  hers  as  unobtru¬ 
sively  as  possible,  just  with  a  word  and 
a  faint  shake  of  the  head.  But  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  look  at  her. 

“You  didn’t  drink  anything  at  dinner 
either,  did  you?”  he  asked. 

She  flushed  as  she  said,  “I  don’t  think 
I’m  drinking  at  all,  just  now.” 

“Being  an  example  to  anybody?”  he 
asked  suspiciously. 

She  smiled  at  that  and  patted  his  hand. 
“Oh,  no,  my  dear,”  she  assured  him. 
“I’ve  enough  to  do  to  be  an  example  to 
myself.  I  liked  the  way  it  was  out  at 
the  Corbetts’.  They’ve  gone  bone-dry. 
And  oh,  please  don’t  think  that  I’m  a 
prig — ^I  am  a  little  better  without  it 
just  now,  anyway.  TeU  me  what’s  gone 
wrong  at  the  farm.” 

“This  is  wonderful  stuff,”  he  said,  c\^ 
ping  the  fragile  glass  in  his  two  hands, 
and  inhaling  the  bouquet  from  the  ^pr^ 
clous  liquor  in  the  bottom  of  it.  “Its 
good  for  nightmares,  at  any  rate.”  .'Mtcr 
a  sip  or  two  he  attempted  to  answer  her 
question. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  we’ll  come  out  all  nght, 
eventually.  Of  course  we’ve  got  to.  But 
I  wish  Martin  WTiitney  had  done  one 
thing  or  the  other:  either  shown  a  httle 
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effort  to  cany  out  Paula’s  brutally  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  (inspiration  from  Paula!) ; 
he  had  encountered  Nat’s  unexplain^ 
hostility  and  Rush’s  outrageous  accusa¬ 
tion.  She  herself  had  confiimed  his  guess 
that  Paula  was,  for  the  present,  done 
with  him.  A  heavy  bill  of  grievances, 
certainly.  Yet  he  had  seemed  utterly 
unaware  of  them.  He  had  illuminated 
her  father  for  her,  and  in  so  doing  had 
given  her  a  ray  of  real  comfort.  He  had 
interpreted  Paula — in  terms  how  different 
from  those  employed  by  Aunt  Lucile! 
He  had  comprehended  Rush  without  one 
momentary  flash  of  resentment.  Last 
of  all,  he  had  quite  simply,  and  without 
one  vitiating  trace  of  self-pity,  explained 
himself  luminously,  so  that  it  was  as  if  she 
had  known  him  all  her  life. 

One  thing,  to  be  sure,  she  didn’t  in  the 
least  understand — the  very  last  thing  he 
had  said:  “That’s  why  it  was  so  incredible 
when  you  came  down  the  stairs  instead.” 
That  had  been  to  her  a  complete  non 
sequitur,  an  enigma.  But  she  was  content 
to  leave  it  at  that. 

Such  a  man,  of  course,  could  never  be¬ 
long  to  anybody.  He  was  not  collectable. 
There  would  always  be  about  him,  for 
everybody,  some  l^t  enigma,  some  room 
to  which  no  one  would  be  given  the  key. 
But  there  was  a  virtue  even  in  the  fringe 
him,  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

Was  she  getting  sentimental?  No,  she 
was  not.  Indeed,  precisely  what  his 
little  visit  had  done  for  her  was  to  eflfet:t 
her  release  from  a  tangle  of  taut-drawn 
sentimentalities.  She  hadn’t  felt  as  free 
as  this,  as  comfortable  with  herself,  since 
she  came  home  with  Rush  from  New  York. 

SHE  had  no  assurance  that  he’d  come  to 
the  house  again  of  his  own  accord,  or 
that  Paula  would  send  for  him .  But  she  was 
in  no  mood  to  distress  herself  just  now, 
even  with  that  possibility. 

She  crossed  the  room  and  got  herself  a 
dgaret,  but  with  it  alight  ^e  returned 
to  her  contemplation  of  the  piano  key¬ 
board.  She  didn’t  move  nor  speak  when 
she  heard  Rush  come  in,  but  she  kept  an 
eye  on  the  drawing-room  door,  and  when 
presently  he  entered  she  greeted  him  with  a 
smile  of  good-humored  mockery.  He  had 
something  that  looked  like  a  battered 
school  atlas  in  his  hand. 

“What  do  you  suppose  this  is?”  he 
asked.  “It  was  lying  there  on  the  bench 
in  the  hall.” 

She  held  out  a  hand  for  it,  and  together 
they  opened  it  on  the  lid  of  the  piano 
and  investigated. 

“It’s  the  manuscript  of  his  opera,”  she 
said.  “He  brought  it  around  to  leave 
with  Paula.  To  tell  her  he  had  done  with 
it.  He’s  been  trying  to  spoil  it  for  her, 
but  he  can’t.” 

“I  suppose  I  made  an  infernal  fool  of 
myself,”  he  remarked,  after  a  little  silence. 

She  blew,  for  answer,  an  impudent  smoke 
ring  up  into  his  face. 

He  continued  gnimpily,  to  cover  his 
relief  that  she  had  not  been  more  painfully 
explicit — “I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  make 
up  some  sort  of  damned  apology  to  him.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “That’s  as 
you  like.  I  don’t  believe  he’d  insist 
upon  it.  He  imderstood  well  enough.” 

He  looked  at  her  intently.  “Has  there 
been  any  better  news  from  Father  since  I 
went  out?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  “Except  that 


there’s  been  none.  Every  hour  now  that 
we  aren’t  sent  for  counts.  WTiat  made 
you  think  there  might  have  been?” 

He  said  he  didn’t  know.  She  looked  a 
little  more  cheerful  somehow,  less  tragic. 
Evidently  her  visit  to  the  Corbetts 
had  done  her  good. 

His  eye  fell  once  more  on  the  manu¬ 
script.  “Did  he  go  off  and  forget  that?” 
he  asked.  “Or  did  he  mean  to  leave  it  for 
Paula?  And  what  shall  we  do  with  it — 
hand  it  oyer  to  her  or  send  it  back?” 

Thoughtfully  Mary  straightened  the 
sheets  and  clo^  the  cover.  “I’ll  take  care 
of  it  for  him,”  she  said. 

CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Hickory  Hill 

NEUMONI.\,  for  all  it  is  character¬ 
ized,  by  what  is  called  a  crisis,  has 
no  single  stride  to  recovery,  no  critical 
moment  when  one  who  has  been  in  peril 
passes  to  safety.  Steinmetz  and  Darby 
were  determined  that  Mary  and  all  the 
household  should  imderstand  this  fully. 
She  had  waylaid  them  in  the  hall  as  they 
were  leaving  the  house  together — this  was 
seventy-two  hours  or  so  after  .\nthony 
March’s  call — and  demanded  the  good 
news  she  was  sure  they  had  for  her.  There 
was  a  look  about  them  and  a  tone  to  their 
voices  that  was  perfectly  new. 

They  would  not  be  persuaded  to  say 
that  her  father  was  out  of  danger.  There 
was  very  little  left  of  him.  His  heart 
had  been  overstrained,  and  this  ab¬ 
normal  effort  was  now  in  due  course  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  kidneys.  All  sorts  of  deadly 
sequelce  were  lying  in  ambush.  But 
the  more  discouraging  they  were,  the 
more  she  beamed  upon  them.  She  walked 
along  with  them  to  the  door,  slipping 
her  arm  inside  of  Doctor  Darby’s  as  she 
did  so.  “If  you  only  knew,”  she  said, 
“what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  have  the 
doctor  stop  being  encouraging,  and  try 
to  frighten  you  instead.  Because  that 
means  you  really  do  think  he’s  getting 
well.” 

“The  balance  of  probability  has  swimg 
to  that  side,”  Steiiunetz  adimtted  in  his 
rather  affected  staccato.  “At  all  events 
he’s  out  of  my  beat.”  His  “beat”  was  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  his  treatment  the 
last  word  in  vaccines  and  serums. 

She  held  Darby  back  a  little.  “Must 
we  go  on  feeling,”  she  asked,  “that  any¬ 
thing  could  happen  any  minute?  Or — 
well,  could  Rush  go  back  to  the  farm? 
Graham  Stannard  has  gone  to  New  York, 
I  think — they’re  partners,  you  know — so 
he  must  be  rather  badly  wanted.  And 
this  waiting  is  hard  for  him.” 

Rush  could  go,  of  course.  Darby  assured 
her.  “For  that  matter,”  he  went  on, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  her,  “why  don’t 
you  go  with  him?  Take  your  aunt  along 
too.  For  a  few  days,  at  least.  You 
couldn’t  do  better.” 

She  demurred  to  this  on  the  ground 
thht  it  didn’t  seem  fair  to  Paula.  If 
there  were  a  period  of  Arcadian  retire¬ 
ment  down  on  the  books  for  anybody, 
it  was  Paula  who  was  entitled  to  it. 

But  Paula,  as  Darby  pointed  out, 
wouldn’t  take  it  in  the  ffrst  place,  and 
surprisingly  didn’t  need  it  in  the  second. 
“She  told  me  just  now  that  she’d  slept 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  and  was  ready  for  anything.  She 
looked  it,  too.” 


He  understood  very  well  her  irrepres¬ 
sible  shrug  of  exasperation  at  t^t,  and 
interrupted  her  attempt  to  expl^  it 
“It’s  another  breed  of  animal  altogether  ’’ 
he  said.  “And  at  that,  I’d  rather  have  h«l 
her  job  than  yours.  You’re  looking  first 
rate,  anyhow.  But  your  aunt,  if  she  isn’t 
to  break  up  badly,  had  better  be  carried 
off  somewhere.”  He  glanced  around  to¬ 
ward  Steinmetz,  who  had  withdrawn  out 
of  earshot.  “There  are  some  toxins,  you 
know,”  he  added,  “that  are  even  beyond 
him  and  his  microscopes.” 

Mary  had  meant  to  broach  this  projert 
at  dinner,  but  changed  her  mind  about 
it  and  waited  until  .\unt  Lucile  had  with¬ 
drawn  and  she  and  Rush  were  left  alone 
over  their  coffee-cups. 

“Poor  .\unt  Lucile!  She  has  aged 
years  in  the  last  three  weeks.  .\nd  it 
shows  more  now  the  nightmare  is  over 
than  it  did  before.” 

“Is  it  over?  Really?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  we  don’t  need  miracles  any  more 
for  him.  Just  ordinary  good  care  and  good 
luck.  Yes,  I’d  say  the  nightmare  was 
over.” 

“Leaving  us  free,”  he  conunented, 
“to  go  back  to  our  own.” 

“You  can  go  back  to  the  farm  any¬ 
how,”  she  said.  “I  asked  Doctor  Darby 
especially,  and  he  said  so.  He  wants  me 
to  go  along  with  you  and  take  .\unt  Lucile. 
Just  for  a  week  or  two.  Is  there  any  sort 
of  place  with  a  roof  over  it  where  we 
could  stay?” 

He  said,  “I  guess  that  could  be  man¬ 
aged.”  But  his  tone  was  so  absent  and 
somber  that  she  looked  at  him  in  sharp 
concern. 

“You  didn’t  mean  that  the  farm  was 
your  nightmare,  did  you?”  she  asked. 
“Has  something  gone  terribly  wrong  out 
there?” 

“Things  have  gone,”  he  said,  “just  the 
way  I  suppose  anybcidy  but  a  fool  would 
have  known  they  would.  Not  worse 
than  that,  I  guess.” 

He  got  up  then  and  went  over  to  the 
sideboard,  coming  back  with  a  decan¬ 
ter  of  old  brandy  and  a  pair  of  big  English 
glasses.  She  declined  hers  as  unobtru¬ 
sively  as  possible,  just  with  a  word  and 
a  faint  shake  of  the  head.  But  it  was 
enough  to  make  him  look  at  her. 

“You  didn’t  drink  anything  at  dinner 
either,  did  you?”  he  asked. 

She  flushed  as  she  said,  “I  don’t  think 
I’m  drinking  at  all,  just  now.” 

“Being  an  example  to  anybody?”  he 
asked  suspiciously. 

She  smiled  at  that  and  patted  his  hand. 
“Oh,  no,  my  dear,”  she  assured  him. 
“I’ve  enough  to  do  to  be  an  example  to 
myself.  I  liked  the  way  it  was  out  at 
the  Corbetts’.  They’ve  gone  bone-dry. 
And  oh,  please  don’t  think  that  I’m  a 
prig — I  am  a  little  better  without  it 
just  now,  anyway.  Tell  me  what’s  gone 
wrrong  at  the  farm.” 

“This  is  wonderful  stuff,”  he  said,  ci^ 
ping  the  fragile  glass  in  his  two  hands, 
and  inhaling  the  bouquet  from  the  pr^ 
clous  liquor  in  the  bottom  of  it.  “Its 
good  for  nightmares,  at  any  rate.”  After 
a  sip  or  two  he  attempted  to  answer  her 
question. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  we’ll  come  out  all  n^t, 
eventually.  Of  course  we’ve  got  to.  But 
I  wish  Martin  Whitney  had  done  one 
thing  or  the  other:  either  shown  a  httle 
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real  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  no  K.  P.  to  detail  him  to  to  bring  him  to  Iwt,  a  part  of  what  once  must  have  been  a 
thing,  or  else  stepped  on  it  and'  refused  time,  either.  They  simply  don’t  know  big  apple-orchard.  Indeed,  exploring  it 
to  lend  Father  the  mwiey.”  what  an  order  means.  We  might  as  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  he  had  fo^  a 

“Lend?”  Mary  asked.  “Did  he  have  well  call  it  a  soviet  and  be  done  with  it.  surprising  number  of  old  trees,  which 
to  borrow  it?”  There  are  times  when  I’d  like  to  quit,  go  choked  as  they  were  with  undergrowth' 

He  dealt  rather  impatiently  with  that  out  West  and  get  a  job  roping  steers  for  looked  p  if  they  were  still  bearing  fruit’ 
question.  “You  don’t  keep  sixty  or  Bob  Corbett,  even  if  he  is  bone-dry.”  The  building,  which  they  had  never  even 
eighty  thousand  dollars  lying  around  She  thought  if  he  played  any  longer  entered  until  yesterday,  had  served  as  a 
loose  in  a  checking  account,”  he  said,  with  that  brandy-glass  she  must  cry  out,  sorting  and  packing-house  for  the  crop 
“Of  course  he  had  to  borrow  it.  But  he  but  he  drained  it  this  time  and  pushed  though  the  old  part  of  it,  paradoxically  the 
borrowed  it  of  Whitney,  w’orse  luck —  it  away.  With  an  effort  of  will  she  re-  upper  part,  appeared  to  have  been  built  as 
and  WTiitney,  being  an  old  friend,  pulls  laxed  her  tight  muscles.  a  dwelling  by  some  indigenous  settler, 

a  long  face  over  it  whenever  we  find  we  “I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  to  you  A  second  story  had  been  added  under- 
need  a  little  more  than  the  original  figures  like  a  hopeless  slacker,”  he  said,  “or  you  neath  by  digging  out  the  bank, 
show.  That’s  enough  to  give  any  one  cold  wouldn’t  have  asked  Darby  to  send  me 


feet  right  away. 

“Oh,  it’ll  come  out  in  the  wash.  It’s 
nothing  to  womy  about  really,  because 
even  on  the  basis  of  a  bigger  investment 
than  we  had  any  idea  of  making  when 
we  went  in,  it  figures  a  peach  of  a  profit. 
There’s  no  getting  away  from  that. 
That’s  not  the  thing  about  it  that’s  driv¬ 
ing  Graham  and  me  mad. 

“It’s  the  way  things  don’t  happen; 
the  way  we  can’t  get  anything  done.  I 
don’t  mean  the  new  buildings.  They’re 
way  behind  where  we  expected,  but  then 
we  knew  they  would  be.  Things  like  that 
always  are.  It’s  the  farm  work  itself 
that  we  go  wild  over:  having  six  things 
to  do  at  once  and  no  labor  to  do  it  with. 
Or  being  all  set  to  go  through  with  some¬ 
thing  and  having  it  rain,  and  your  whole 
gang  that  you  are  paying  good  wages  to 
sitting  around  in  the  cottage  playing  pitch 
all  day;  not  caring  a  damn,  of  course, 
whether  it  ever  clears  up  or  not.” 

He  did  not  see  the  sympathetic  hand 
she  stretched  out  to  him;  went  back  to 
the  big  brandy-glass  instead,  for  another 
long  luxurious  inhalation  and  a  small  sip 
or  two.  “It’s  partly  our  own  fault,  of 
course,”  he  went  on  presently.  “We’ve 
made  some  fool  mistakes.  We  ought  to 
have  bought  some  of  the  tools  and  im¬ 
plements,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  work 
animals  that  were  on  the  place  when  the 
lot  was  sold  at  auction,  just  so  that  we 
could  have  gone  straight  to  work  with¬ 
out  wasting  a  minute.  We  lost  three 
weeks  of  better  weather  in  March  than 
any  we’ve  had  since,  waiting  for  the  new 
stuff  we’d  ordered  to  come.  It  looked 
like  junk  to  us,  and  Graham’s  father 
made  us  sore  by  wanting  us  to  buy  it  all, 
so  we  stayed  away  altogether. 

“And  then  there  were  two  forties  that 
we  put  into  clover  and  found  out  after¬ 
ward  that  the  soil  was  too  acid  to  grow 
clover  until  after  it  had  been  treated  with 
about  a  hundred  tons  of  crushed  lime¬ 
stone.  We  expected  to  pull  a  few  boners 
like  that,  of  course,  but  I  don’t  think  we’ve 
overrun  our  allowance  of  them.  It  isn’t 
our  mistakes  that  are  going  to  beat  us, 
it’s  the  damned  bull-headed  incompetence 
of  the  so-called  labor  we’ve  got  to  deal 
with.” 

He  ruminated  over  that  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two.  “They  talk  about  the 
inefficiency  of  the  army,”  he  explained, 
“but  I’ve  been  four  year^in  two  armies, 
and  I’ll  say  that  if  what  we’ve  found  out 
at  Hickory  Hill  is  a  fair  sample  of  civilian 
efficiency.  I’ll  take  the  army  w'ay  every 
time.  Here,  you  hire  a  man  and  he  does¬ 
n’t  turn  up;  you  spend  a  day  teaching  some 
one  else  how  to  do  a  thing  and  that  night 
he  quits,  or  he  goes  off  and  does  something 
else  that  he  thinks  better.  And  there’s 


back  to  work.  No,  I  didn’t  mean  to  put 
it  that  way.  I  look  like  one  to  myself, 
that’s  all,  when  I  stop  to  think.  Only 
you  don’t  know  how  it  has  felt,  this  last 
six  weeks,  to  go  on  getting  tighter  and 
tighter  ^in  your  head  until  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  going  to  burst.  I  went  out  and 
got  drunk  once — ^just  plain  deliberately 
boiled — in  order  to  let  off  steam.  It  did 
me  good,  too,  for  the  time  being.” 

She  didn’t  look  shocked  at  that  as  he 
had  expected  her  to — gave  him  only  a 
rather  wry  smile  and  a  comprehending 
nod.  “We’re  all  alike.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  us,”  she  said.  “But  you  will  take 
us  out  to  Hickory  Hill,  won’t  you?  Aunt 
Lucile  and  me?  I’ll  promise  we  won’t  be 
in  the  way,  nor  make  you  any  more  work.” 

She  saw  he  was  hesitating,  and  added: 
“.\t  that,  perhaps  I  may  be  some  good.  I 
could  cook,  anyhow,  and  I  suppose  I  could 
be  taught  to  milk  a  cow  and  run  a  Ford.” 

He  laughed  at  that,  then  said  a  little 
uncomfortably  that  this  wasn’t  what  he 
had  been  thinking  about.  “I  suppose 
you’re  counting  on  Graham’s  being  in 
New  York.  He  isn’t.  At  least,  he  tele¬ 
graphed  me  that  he’d  be  back  at  Hickory 
Hill  to-morrow  morning.  I  knew  you’d 
been  rather  keeping  away  from  him,  and 
I  thought  perhaps - ” 

“No,  that’s  all  right.”  She  said  it 
casually  enough,  but  it  drew  a  keen  look  of 
inquiry  from  him  nevertheless.  “Oh, 
nothing,”  she  went  on.  “I  mean  I  haven’t 
made  up  with  him.  Of  course  I  never 
quarreled  with  him  as  far  as  that  went. 
Only  it’s  what  I  meant  when  I  said  just 
now  that  we  were  all  alike.  Father  and 
you  and  I.  We  all  get  so  ridiculously — 
tight  about  things.  Well,  I’ve  managed 
to  let  off  steam  myself.” 

He  patted  her  hand  approvingly.  “That 
trip  to  Wyoming  did  you  a  lot  of  good,” 
he  ob^rv^;  “or  something  did.” 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

“Low  Han^s  tke  Moon” 

He  broke  his  promise  to  be  waiting 
for  them  Friday  morning  at  the 
farm.  It  was  Graham  who  caught  sight 
of  their  car  as  it  stopped  in  front  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  came  plunging  down  the 
bank  to  greet  them  and  to  explain  how 
unavoidable  it  had  been  that  Rush  should 
go  to  Elgin. 

He  was  somewhat  flushed  and  a  little 
out  of  breath,  but  he  seemed  after  the 
first  uncomfortable  minute  collected 
enough.  He  mounted  the  running-board 
and  directed  the  chauffeur  to  drive  on 
across  the  bridge  and  fork  to  the  right 
with  the  main  road  up  to  a  small  nonde¬ 
script  building  on  the  far  side  of  it. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  farm,  he  erolained, 
indicating  the  tangled  wilderness  off  to  the 
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Mary  fairly  cried  out  with  delight,  and 
even  Miss  Wollaston  beamed  with 
appreciation  when  Graham,  having  led 
them  up  the  bank  and  around  to  the 
back  of  the  building,  ushered  them  in— 
at  the  ground  level  up  here— to  the  upper 
story  of  the  building.  There  was  a  fire¬ 
place  in  the  north  end  of  it  with  twin  brick 
erections  on  either  side,  which  they 
thought  must  have  been  used  for  drying 
apples.  The  opposite  end,  partitioned 
off,  still  housed  a  cider  mill  and  press, 
but  they  had  contrived,  he  said,  a  make¬ 
shift  bedroom  of  it. 

“It  is  a  real  country  house  already,” 
Mary  told  him  briskly.  “You  two,  living 
in  a  tent  with  a  lovely  old  place  like  this 
just  waiting  for  you!  Wait  until  Aunt 
Lucile  and  I  have  had  a  day  at  it,  and 
you’ll  see.” 

There  was  more  to  do  than  a  first  look 
had  led  them  to  suppose,  and  their 
schemes  grew  ambitious,  as  they  advanced 
with  them,  so  that,  for  all  the  Briarean 
prodigies  of  the  odd-job  man,  whom 
Graham  loaned  them,  they  went  to  bed 
dog-tired  at  nine  o’clock  that  night  with 
their  labors  not  more  than  half  com¬ 
plete.  They  slept — Mary  did,  anyhow— 
the  deepest  sleep  she  had  known  in  years. 

She  waked  at  an  unearthly — a  heavenly 
— hour.  The  thin  ether-cool  air  was 
quivering  with  the  dissonance  of  bird 
calls;  the  low  sun  had  laid  great  slow- 
moving  oblongs  of  reddish  gilt  upon  the 
brown  walls  of  the  big  room.  She  had 
left  her  aunt  in  imdivided  possession  of 
the  extemporized  bedchamber.  She  rose 
and  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  into 
the  tangled  wilderness  of  the  orchard. 
But  what  her  eye  came  to  rest  upon  was 
an  old  wooden  pump. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  faith  over  skepti¬ 
cism,  that  pump.  Graham  had  con¬ 
demned  it  utterly,  hardly  allowing,  even, 
that  it  was  pictur(^ue;  but  Bill,  the  odd- 
job  man,  had  with  her  encouragement 
spent  a  patient  hour  over  it,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  scientific  probability,  lo!  it  had 
given  forth  streams  of  water  ^  clear  as 
any  that  had  ever  been  miraculously 
smitten  out  of  a  rock.  The  {jartners  had 
forbidden  her  to  drink  any  of  it,  except 
boiled,  imtil  it  had  been  analyzed. 

She  looked  about.  She  had  the  worn 
to  herself.  So  she  carried  her  rubber  tub, 
her  sponge  and  a  bath-towel  out  to  tM 
warped  wooden  platform  and  batM 
en  plein  air,  w'ater  and  sim  together.  She 
came  in,  deliciously  shuddering,  lightw  a 
fire,  already  laid,  of  shavings  and 
put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  and  dressed. 
She  felt  new  bom  that  morning. 

Thk  sensation  made  the  undercurrent 
of  a  long  fully  filled  day.  She  almost 
never  had  time  to  look  at  it,  but  she  knew 
it  was  there.  It  enabled  her  to  take  with 


a-,fnimitv  the  unlooked-for  arrival— so 
^  as  she  and  her  aunt  were  concerned — of 
Graham’s  young  tomboy  sister,  Sylvia. 

It  made  it  possible  for  her  to  say,  “Why, 
of  course!  I’d  love  to,’’  when  Gra- 
along  in  the  afternoon,  asked  her  if 
she  wouldn’t  go  for  a  walk  over  the  farm 
with  him.  They  spent  more  than  an  hour 
at  it  sitting  a  part  of  the  time  side  by  side 
stop’  the  gate  into  the  upper  pasture, 
yet  not  even  then  had  the  comfortable 
ynw  of  pleasant  companionship  with  him 
tsfcpn  fright.  It  was  a  security  that 
resided,  she  knew,  wholly  in  herself. 

He  was  holding  himself  obviously  on  a 
very  tight  rein,  and  it  was  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  before  her  visit  ended,  he 
would  bolt.  There  was  a  moment,  indeed, 
when  he  came  with  Rush  to  supp>er  at  the 
apple-house,  and  got  his  first  look  at  the 
trap«fnrm.ition  she  had  wrought  in  it, 
when  that  possibility  must  have  l^n  in 
the  minds  of  every  one  who  saw  his  face. 

SHE  had  dramatized  the  result  of  her  two 
days’  labor,  iimocent  of  any  intention 
to  produce  an  effect  like  that.  The  part¬ 
ners,  when  they  came  dropping  in  from 
time  to  time,  had  learned  nothing  of  her 
plans,  seen  none  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ment;  so  to-night  the  old-fashioned  settle 
whidi  Bill  h^  knocked  together  from 
lumber  in  the  packing-room  and  she  had 
stained,  two  of  the  sorting-tables  fitted  into 
the  comers  beside  the  fireplace  to  make  a 
dais,  the  conversion  of  another  into  a 
capital  dining-room  table  by  the  simple 
e:^edient  of  lengthening  its  legs,  the  rag 
rug  discovered  in  the  village  during  a  flying 
trip  with  Sylvia  this  morning  in  her  car,  the 
sads  of  sheeting  Aimt  Lucile  had  been 
sewing  industriously  all  day  covered  with 
hurlap  and  stuffed  with  hay  to  serve  as 
cudiions,  the  cheese-cloth  tacked  up  in 
gathers  over  the  windows  and  henuned 
with  pins — all  this  revealed  at  once  had 
the  entrancement  of  a  miracle. 

She  was  a  little  entranced  herself,  partly 
with  fatigue,  for  she  had  put  in,  one  after 
the  other,  two  unusually  laborious  da3rs, 
but  partly,  no  doubt,  with  her  own  magic, 
with  this  almost  convincing  simulation 
of  a  home  which  she  and  her  assistants 
had  produced.  It  didn’t  matter  that  she 
had  ^ne  slack  and  silent,  because  Sylvia, 
who  just  before  supper  had  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  dreamy  elegiac  melancholy, 
rebounded,  as  soon  as  she  was  filled  with 
food,  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  alto- 
geAcr  and  swept  Rush  after  her  into  a 
boisterous  romp,  which  none  of  Aunt 
Lucfle’s  remonstrant  asides  to  her  nephew 
was  effectual  to  quell. 

Mary  watched  her  tussling  and  tum¬ 
bling  iflMut  with  Rush,  pondering  the  riddle, 
but  making  no  great  effort  to  find  an 
answer  to  it.  Was  she  child  or  woman? 
To  herself  what  was  she?  And  what  did 
Rush  think  about  her?  They  were 
evidently  well  established  on  some  sort  of 
toms.  Ru^ ,  no  doubt ,  would  tell  you — dis- 
^tedly  if  you  sought  any  explanation — 
that  Sylvia  wris  just  a  kid.  That  he  was 
nmd  of  her  as  one  would  be  of  any  nice 
W,  and  that  her  rough  young  embraces, 
her  challenges  and  her  pursuits,  meant 
Precisely  what  those  of  an  uproarious 
ytong-^well,  nephew,  say — would  mean, 
tmly  his  eagerness  to  go  on  playing  the 
his  complete  abwrption  in  it,  cast 
»^bt  upon  that  explanation. 

They  went  out  abnq)tly  after  a  while. 
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just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  to  settle  a  bet 
as  to  which  of  them  could  walk  the  farthest 
along  the  top  rail  of  a  certain  old  fence. 
Miss  Wollaston  saw  them  go  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  dismay,  but  it  was  Imrd  to  see  how 
even  a  conscientious  chaperon  could  have 
prevented  it  so  long  as  the  child’s  older 
brother  would  do  nothing  to  back  her  up. 
To  Mary,  half-way  in  her  trance,  it  didn’t 
seem  much  to  matter  what  the  relation 
was  or  what  came  of  it.  It  was  a  fine 
spring  night  and  they  were  a  pair  of  beau¬ 
tiful  imtroubled  young  aninuds.  Let 
them  play  as  they  would. 

Their  departure  did,  however,  arouse 
Graham  to  the  assumption  of  his  duties 
as  host,  and  he  launched  himself  into  a 
conversation  with  Miss  Wollaston;  a  fine 
example,  Mary  thought,  of  what  really 
good  breeding  means.  Her  aunt’s  ques¬ 
tions  about  life  in  the  navy  were  not  the 
sort  that  were  easy  to  answer  pleasantly 
and  at  large.  They  drew  from  him  things 
he  must  have  been  made  to  say  a  hundr^ 
times  since  his  return,  and  sometimes  they 
were  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  not  to  stare  or  laugh. 
He  must  have  been  wishing,  too,  with  all 
his  might,  down  in  the  disregard^  depths 
of  his  heart,  that  the  old  lady  would 
yield  to  the  boredom  and  fatigue  that 
were  slowly  creeping  over  her.  Soon! 
Before  that  pair  of  Indians  came  back. 
But  by  nothing,  not  even  the  faintest 
irrepressible  inflection  of  voice,  was  that 
wish  made  manifest. 

IT  BROKE  over  Mary  suddenly  that  this 
would  never  happen.  Aunt  Lucile  might 
die  at  her  post,  but  she’d  never,  in  Gra¬ 
ham’s  presence,  retire  through  a  door 
which  was  known  to  lead  to  her  bedroom. 
She  rose,  and  going  around  to  her  aunt’s 
chair  laid  a  light  hand  on  the  old  lady’s 
shoulder.  But  she  spoke  to  Graham. 

“Let’s  go  out  and  bring  in  the  wander¬ 
ers,’’  she  said.  “Aunt  Lucile  has  had  a 
pretty  long  day,  and  I  know  she  on’t 
be  able  to  go  to  sleep  until  Sylvia  is  tucked 
n  for  the  night.” 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them 
and  they  stood  where  the  path,  already 
faintly  indicated,  led  down  to  the  road,  he 
stoppi^  with  a  jerk  and  mutely  looked  at 
her. 

“Do  you  know  where  that  fence  of 
theirs  is?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  I  guess  so,”  he  said.  Then — it 
was  almost  a  cry —  “Must  we  go  there? 
Right  away?” 

“I  doh’t  know  that  we  need.”  Why 
should  he  be  tortured  like  that?  What 
did  it  matter  if  the  rigidity  of  some  of  her 
nightmare-bom  resolutions  got  relaxed 
a  little?  “W’here  do  you  want  to  go 
with  me?” 

He  didn’t  answer  for  a  minute,  but  when 
he  did  speak  his  voice  was  steady  enough. 
“There’s  a  place  up  oiT  the  top  of  this 
little  hill  where  the  trees  open  out  to  the 
east — a  lovely  place.  I  went  up  there  last 
night  after  Rush  had  turned  in.  There’ll 
be  a  moon  along  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  can  see  it  come  up  from  there.  Could 
we  wait  for  it?  I  suppose  Miss  Wollas¬ 
ton - ” 

“No,  she’ll  be  all  right,”  Mary  said. 
“Now  that  she  thinks  we’re  looking  for 
them.” 

As  she  moved  up  the  slope  she  added: 
“I’ve  sort  of  an  interest  in  the  moon  myself 
to-night.” 
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“Perhaps  if  you’ll  take  my  hand,”  he 
said  stififly;  “it  is  dark  here  tmder  the 
trees.” 

Her  single-minded  intention  had  been 
to  make  1^  a  little  happier.  She  liked 
him  better  to-night  than  ever,  and  that 
was  sa)dng  a  lot.  But  this  elaborate 
covering  up  of  what  he  really  wanted, 
under  the  pretended  need  of  guiding  her, 
tired  her  patience.  The  pretense  was  for 
himself,  too,  as  much  as  for  her.  He  was 
holding  her  oS  at  arm’s  length  behind  him 
as  if  they  were  scaling  an  Alp! 

In  the  spirit  of  mischief,  half  irritated, 
half  amused,  she  crowded  up  to  his  side 
and  turned  her  hand  so  that  their  palms 
lay  together.  And  she  said  in  a  voice 
evenly  matter-of-fact:  “That’s  nicer,  isn’t 
ir?” 

He  didn’t  succeed  in  producing  anything 
audible  in  answer  to  that,  but  he  began 
presently,  and  rather  at  random,  to  talk. 
.As  if — she  reflected  mutinously — some 
fact  that  must  on  no  account  be  looked  at 
would  emerge,  vmescapable,  the  moment  he 
stopped. 

But  the  bewitching  loveliness  of  the 
place  he  finally  led  her  to  made  amends, 
sponged  away  her  irritation,  brought  back 
the  .Arcadian  mood  of  the  day.  A  recently 
fallen  apple-tree,  just  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  offered  in  its  crotched  arms  a  seat  for 
both  of  them.  With  an  ease  which 
thrilled  her  he  lifted  her  in  his  hands  to  her 
place  and  vaulted  up  beside  her.  Hb  arm — 
excusably  again,  for  the  hand  was  seeking 
a  hold  to  steady  him — crept  around  behind 
her. 

Once  more  he  began  to  talk,  of  nature, 
of  the  farm,  of  how  it  was  the  real  way  to 
live,  as  we  were  meant  to.  One  couldn’t, 
of  course,  cut  off  the  city  altogether. 
There  were  concerts  and  things.  And  the 
companionship  of  old  friends.  Even  at 
that  it  would  be  lonely.  They  had  felt  it 
already.  That  was  why  it  was  such  a 
marvelous  thing  to  have  her  here.  She 
made  a  different  world  of  it.  Just  as  she 
had  made  what  seemed  like  a  home  out 
of  that  old  apple-house.  No  one  could  do 
that  but  a  woman,  of  course. 

She  was  no  longer  irritated  by  this. 
She  barely  listened,  beyond  noting  his 
circuitous  but  certain  ’approach  to  the 
point  of  asking  her,  once  more,  to  marry 
him. 

Her  body  seemed  drugged  with  the  love¬ 
liness  of  the  night,  with  fatigue,  with  him, 
with  the  immediacy  of  him,  but  her  mind 
was  racing  as  it  does  in  dreams. 

NATURE!  She  was  not,  of  course,  the 
gentle  sentimentalist  Graham  was 
talking  about,  but  one  did  get  something  out 
of  close  commimion  with  her:  A  sense  of 
fimdamentals.  She  was  a  simplifier  of 
ideas.  Plain  and  straightforw'ard  even  in 
her  enchantments.  That  moon  they  were 
waiting  for.  Already  she  was  looking 
down  upon  a  pair  of  lovers,  somewhere — a 
thousand  pairs! — ^with  her  bland,  unseeing 
face.  And,  later  to-night,  long  after  she 
had  risen  on  them,  upon  a  thousand  more. 

Of  lovers?  Well,  perhaps  not.  Not  if 
one  insisted  upon  the  poet’s  definition. 
But  good  enough  for  Nature’s  simple 
purposes,  answering  to  a  desire,  faint 
or  imperious,  that  would  lead  them  to  put 
on  her  harness,  take  on  her  work. 

.Anthony  March  had  never  put  on  a 
harness.  A  rebel.  And  for  the  price  of 
rebellion  never  had  heard  his  music. 
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except  in  his  head.  Clear  torment  they 
could  be,  he  had  told  her,  those  unheard 
melodies.  Somehow  she  could  understand 
that.  There  was  an  unheard  music  in  her. 
An  imfulMed  destiny,  at  all  events,  which 
was  growing  clamorous  as  the  echo  of  the 
boy’s  passion — if  it  were  but  an  echo — 
pidsed  in  her  throat,  drew  her  body  down 
by  insensible  relaxations  closer  upon  his. 

The  moon  came  up  and  they  watched  it, 
silent.  The  air  grew  heavy.  The  eery 
call  of  a  screech-owl  made  all  the  sound 
there  was.  She  shivered  and  he  drew  her, 
unresisting,  tighter  still.  Then  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  her. 

He  said,  presently,  in  a  strained  voice, 
“You  know  what  I  have  been  asking. 
Does  that  mean  yes?” 

She  did  not  speak.  The  moon  was  up 
above  the  trees,  yellow  now.  She  remem¬ 
bered  a  great,  broad  voice,  singing: 

Low  hangs  the  moon.  It  rose  late. 

It  is  la^ng— O,  I  think  it  is  heavy  with 
love,  with  love. 

With  a  passion  that  had  broken  away  at 
last,  the  boy’s  hands  took  possession  of 
her.  He  kissed  her  mouth  hotly,  and  then 
again;  drew  back  panting,  and  stared  into 
her  small  i>ale  face  with  burning  eyes. 
Her  head  turned  a  little  away  from  him. 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  0,  I  think  you 
could  give  me  my  mate  back  again  if  you 
only  would. 

For  I  am  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly 
whichever  way  I  look. 

O  rising  stars! 

The  languor  was  gone.  She  shivered 
and  sat  erect,  he  watching  her  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension.  She  looked  slowly  round 
at  hm. 

“You  haven’t  answered?”  His  voice 
broke  over  that  into  a  sob.  “Will  you 
marry  me,  Mary?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  a  little  dully, 
like  one  struggling  out  of  a  dream.  “I 
will  if  I  can.  I  meant  to  for  a  while,  I 
think.  But - ” 

He  leaped  to  the  ground  and  stood  facing 
her  with  clenched  hands.  “I  ought  to  be 
shot,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  fit  to  touch  you — 
a  white  thing  like  you.  1  didn’t  mean 

to.  Not  like  that.-  I  meant - ” 

She  stared  for  an  instant,  totally  at  a 
loss  for  what  he  meant.  Then,  springing 
down  from  the  branch,  she  took  him  by  the 
arms.  “Don’t!”  she  cried,  rather  wildly. 
“Don’t  talk  like  that!  That’s  the  last 
impossibility.  Listen.  I’m  going  to  tell 
you.” 

But  he  was  not  listening  for  what  it 
might  be.  He  was  still  morosely  pre¬ 
occupied  with  his  own  crime.  He  had 
been  a  beast!  He  had  bruised,  once  more, 
the  white  petals  of  a  flower! 

It  was  not  that  her  courage  failed.  He 
wouldn’t  believe.  He  couldn’t  be  made  to 
believe.  It  was  no  use.  If  he  looked  at 
her  any  longer  like  that,  she  would  laugh. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  arms  and 
sobbed. 

He  rose  to  this  crisis  handsomely, 
waited  without  a  word  until  she  was  quiet, 
and  then  suggested  that  they  go  and  find 
Rush  and  Sylvia.  And  vmtil  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  joining  the  other  pair, 
nothing  more  was  said  between  them  that 
had  any  bearing  on  what  had  happened  in 
the  apple-tree.  But  in  that  last  moment 
he  m^e  an  appeal  for  another  word. 


He  reminded  her  that  she  had  said  she 
would  marry  him  if  she  could.  This  was 
endugh  for  him;  more  than  he  deserved. 
He  was  going  back  to  the  beginning  to  try 
to  build  anew  what  his  loss  of  self-control 
had  wrecked.  She  need  say  nothing  now. 
If  she’d  wait,  she’d  see. 

CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

A  Clairvoyant  Interval 

T  WAS  still  May,  and  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  mountainside  that  John  Wollaston 
looked  out  upon  was  at  the  height  of  its 
annual  debauch  of  azalea  blooms,  a  sym¬ 
phonic  romance  in  the  key  of  rose-color, 
with  modulations  down  to  strawberry 
and  up  to  a  clear  singing  white.  For  him, 
though,  the  invalid,  cushioned  and  pil¬ 
lowed  in  an  easy  chair,  a  rug  over  his 
knees,  these  splendors  and  the  perfume 
of  the  soft  bright  air  that  bathed  them  had 
an  ironic  significance. 

He  had  arrived  with  Paula  at  this  para¬ 
dise  early  in  the  week,  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  ordinary  fatigues  of 
less  than  a  day’s  journey  in  the  train. 
They  were  feeding  him  bouillon,  egg¬ 
nogs  and  cream.  On  Paula’s  arm  he 
had  managed  this  afternoon  his  first  walk, 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  himdred  yards 
about  the  hotel  gardens,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  had  been  ^d  to  subside,  half  re¬ 
clining,  into  this  easy  chair,  placed  so 
that  through  the  open  door  and  the 
veranda  it  gave  upon  he  could  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  color-drenched  mountainside. 

He  had  dismissed  Paula  peremptorily 
for  a  real  walk  of  her  own.  He  had  told 
her,  in  simple  truth,  that  he  would  en¬ 
joy  being  left  to  himself  for  a  while.  She 
had  taken  this  assurance  for  an  altruistic 
mendacity,  but  she  had  yielded  at  last 
to  his  insbtence  and  gone,  xmder  an  ex¬ 
acted  promise  not  to  come  back  for  at 
least  an  hour. 

The  sensations  of  convalescence  were 
new  to  him.  He  had  never  since  child¬ 
hood  been  seriously  ill.  He  had  lived  his 
whole  professional  life  in  the  security  of 
an  unquestioned  assurance  that  he  never 
would  be.  He  was  the  enemy  of  disease. 
For  thirty  years  he  had  been  waging  war 
upon  it,  an  offensive  war,  his  weapon 
from  the  first  the  knife.  He  had  pursued 
this  enemy  to  its  hidden  lairs  in  pain- 
racked  bodies  and  extirpated  it.  It  had 
been  unthinkable,  though  he  had  seen 
many  of  his  own  colleagues  go  down, 
that  it  could  ever  turn  upon  him,  put 
him  helplessly  on  the  defensive,  "all  but 
conquer  him  and  leave  him  a  fragile  shell 
like  this. 

It  offered  some  curious  compensations, 
though,  this  state  of  helplessness — a 
limpidity  of  vision,  clairvoyant  almost. 
For  a  fortnight  he  had  been  like  a  spec¬ 
tator  sitting  in  the  stalls  of  a  darkened 
theatre  watching  the  performance  upon 
a  brilliantly  lighted  stage,  himself — him- 
selves — among  the  characters,  for  there  was 
a  past  and  a  future  self  for  him  to  look 
at  and  ponder  upon.  The  present  self 
hardly  coimted.  All  the  old  ambitions, 
desires,  urgencies,  which  had  been  his 
impulsive  forces,  were  gone — quiescent, 
anyhow.  He  was  as  sexless,  as  cool,  as  an 
image  carved  in  jade. 

(And  he  was  here  in  this  lovers’  paradise — 
this  was  what  drew  the  tribute  of  a  smile 
to  the  humor  of  the  high  gods — with  Paula. 
And  Paula  was  more  ardently  in  love  with 
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him  than  she  had  ever  been  before) 

The  quality  of  that  smile  must  have 
carried  over  to  the  one  he  gave  her  when 
she  came  back,  well  within  her  promised 
hour,  from  her  walk.  One  couldn’t  im¬ 
agine  anything  lovelier  or  more  inviting 
than  the  picture  she  made  framed  in  th« 
doorway,  clad  as  she  was  m  diaphanous 
lawn,  coolly  shaded  against  the  bri^t 
blaze  that  came  in  around  her.  She 
looked  at  him  from  there,  for  a  moment 
thoughtfully.  ’ 

“I  don’t  believe  you  have  missed  me 
such  a  lot  after  all,”  she  said.  “What 
have  you  been  doing  all  the  while?” 

“Crystal-gazing,”  he  told  her. 

She  came  over  to  him  and  to(i  his 
hands,  a  caress  patently  enough  throu^ 
the  nurse’s  pretext  that  she  was  satisfy¬ 
ing  herself  that  he  had  not  got  cold  sit¬ 
ting  there.  She  relinquished  them  sud¬ 
denly,  readjusted  his  rug  and  pillows, 
then  kissed  him  and  told  him  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  oflice  to  see  if  there  were  any 
letters,  and  went  out  again,  thb  time  by 
the  inner  door.  She  was  gone  but  a 
moment  or  two;  returning,  she  drc^ped  the 
little  handful  which  were  addre^ed  to 
him  into  his  lap,  and  carried  one  of  her 
own  to  a  chair  near  the  window. 

He  dealt  idly  with  the  congratulatory 
and  well-wishing  messages  which  made 
up  his  mail.  There  was  but  one  of  them 
that  drew  even  a  gleam  of  fully  focused 
intelligence  from  him.  He  gave  most  of 
his  attention  to  Paula.  She  was  a  won¬ 
derful  person  to  watch ;  the  expressiveness 
of  her,  that  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  her 
body  seemed  to  have  a  part  in.  She 
had  opened  that  letter  of  hers  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  clear  curiosity.  The  envelope 
evidently  had  told  her  nothing.  She  had 
frowned,  puzzled  over  the  signature,  and 
then  somehow  darkened,  sprung  to  arms, 
as  she  made  it  out.  She  didn’t  read  it 
in  an  orderly  way  even  then;  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  worry  the  meaning  out  of  it, 
like  one  stripping  off  husks  to  get  down 
to  some  sort  of  kernel  inside.  Satisfied 
that  she  had  got  it  at  last,  she  drqjped 
the  letter  carelessly  on  the  floor,  subbed 
a  little  deeper  into  her  chair,  and  turned 
a  thoughtful,  brooding  face  toward  the 
outdoor  light  and  away  from  him. 

“  A  RE  you  crystal-gazing  too?”  he  asked. 

She  didn’t  turn  at  his  voice,  and  her 
own  was  monotonous  with  strongly  re¬ 
pressed  emotion: 

“I  don’t  need  to.  I  spent  more  than 
a  week  staring  into  mine.” 

That  lead  was  plain  enough,  but  he 
avoided,  deliberately  though  rather  idly, 
following  it  up.  The  rustle  of  paper  told 
her  that  he  had  turned  back  to  his  letters. 

“.Anything  in  your  mail?”  she  asked. 

“I  think  not.  You  can  look  them  over 
and  see  if  I’ve  missed  anythi^.  To  a 
man  in  my  disarticulate  situation  people 
don’t  write  except  to  express  the  kindness 
of  their  hearts.  Here’s  a  letter  from 
designed  to  prevent  me  from  worrying 
about  her.  Full  of  pleasant  little  anec¬ 
dotes  about  farm  life.  It’s 
Arcadian,  she  says.  A  spot  desired  by 
Heaven  for  me  to  rusticate  in  this  sum¬ 
mer  when — when  we  get  back  to  to^ 
Somehow,  I  never  did  inhabit  Arcady. 
There’s  a  letter  from  Martin  Wlutn^ 
too,  that’s  almost  alarmingly  encoura^ng  m 
its  insistence  that  I  mustn’t  worry.  H 
they  knew  how  little  I  did — these  days! 
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“Well,  that’s  all  right  then,”  she  said. 
“Because  those  were  Doctor  Darby’s 
orders.  You  weren’t  to  be  excited  or 
worried  about  anything.  But,  John,  is 
it  really  true  that  you  don’t?  Not  about 
anything?” 

The  fact  that  her  face  was  still  turned 
away  as  she  asked  that  question  gave 
it  a  significance  which  could  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

“It’s  perfectly  true,”  he  asserted.  “I 
don’t  believe  I  could  if  I  tried.  But 
there’s  something  evidently  troubling 
you.  Let’s  have  it.  Oh,  don’t  be  afraid. 
You’ve  no  idea  what  an  Olympian  posi¬ 
tion  <me  finds  himself  in  when  he  has  got 
half-way  across  the  Styx  and  come  back. 
Tell  me  about  it.” 

“VOU  know  all  about  it  already.  I  told 
^  you  that  the  first  day  you  could  talk — 
that  I  was  going  to  give  up  singing  alto¬ 
gether  except  just  for  you  when  you  wanted 
™e  to.  I  know  I’d  been  torturing  you 
about  it.  I  thought  perhaps  you’d  get 
well  quicker — want  to  get  well  more — if 
you  knew  that  the  torture  wasn’t  to  go 
It  was  true  and  it  is  true.  Per¬ 
haps  you  thought  it  was  just  one  of  those 
that  people  tell  invalids — one  of 
don’t-worry  things.  Well,  it  wasn’t. 

But  you  made  me  promise  I  wouldiyt 
~  anything — wouldn’t  break  my  High 
contract — until  we  could  talk  it 
all  out  together.  Your  temperature  went 
^  that  afternoon,  and  w'hen  Doc- 
*  Darby  asked  me  why,  I  told  him. 
Be  said  I  mustn’t  on  any  account  speak 
™  tt  again  to  you  until  you  brought  the 
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subject  up  yourself.  I  don’t  know  whether 
he’d  call  this  bringing  it  up  or  not,  but 
anyway  that’s  it.  I’ve  kept  my  promise 
to  you,  though,”  she  concluded.  “I 
haven’t  written.  They  still  think  I  am 
going  to  sing  up  at  High  Forest  this  sum¬ 
mer.” 

“I  am  very  glad  of  that,”  he  said 
quietly.  “I  thought  the  thing  was  set¬ 
tled  by  our  first  talk.  I  didn’t  realize 
that  you  had  taken  it  merely  as  an  ad¬ 
journment.” 

She  was  still  turned  rigidly  away  from 
him,  but  the  grip  of  one  of  her  hands  upon 
the  arm  of  her  chair  betrayed  the  excite¬ 
ment  she  was  laboring  under,  while  it 
showed  the  effort  she  was  making  to 
hold  it  down. 

“I  didn’t  think,  though,”  he  went  on, 
“that  that  resolution  of  yours  to  give  up 
your  whole  career — make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  it  in  obedience  to  my  whim — was 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  pious 
lies  that  invalids  are  fed  upon.  I  knew 
you  meant  it,  my  dear.  I  knew  you’d 
have  done  it — then — without  a  falter  or 
a  regret.” 

“Then  or  now,”  she  said.  “It’s  all 
the  same.  No,  it  isn’t!  Now  more  than 
then.  With  less  regret.  Without  a  shadow 
of  a  re^et,  John — if  it  would  bring  you 
back  to  me.” 

The  last  words  were  muffled,  for  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  He 
heard  the  ring  of  undisguised  passion  in 
her  voice  without  an  answering  pulse- 
beat,  sat  looking  at  her  thoughtfully, 
tenderly.  The  reflection  that  occupi^ 
his  mind  was  with  what  extravagant  joy 


he  would  have  received  an  assurance  like 
that  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  On  any  one 
of  those  last  days  before  his  illness  fastened 
upon  him — the  Sunday  he  had  gone  to 
Hickory  Hill  alone  b^use  Paula  bad 
found  she  must  work  with  March  that 
day;  the  evening  when  he  had  made  his 
last  struggle  against  the  approaching 
delirium  of  fever  in  order  to  telephone 
for  an  ambulance  to  get  him  out  of  that 
hated  house.  What  a  curious  compound 
of  nerve  ends  and  gland  activities  a  man’s 
dreams — that  he  lived  by  or  died  for — 
were! 

She  pulled  him  out  of  his  reverie  by 
a  deliberate  movement  of  resolution, 
taking  her  hands  away  from  her  face, 
half  rising,  and  turning  her  chair  so  that 
she  faced  him  squarely. 

“I  want  to  know  in  so  many  words,” 
she  said,  “why  you’re  glad  that  I’m  still 
bound  to  that  High  Forest  thing.  You 
want  me  to  sing  there  this  summer,  I 
suppose  that  means.  As  much  as  you 
hated  the  idea  of  my  doing  it  before. 
Well,  why?  Or  is  it  something  you  can’t 
tell  me?  .And  if  I  sing  and  make  a  success, 
shall  you  want  me  to  go  on  with  it,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  whatever  opening  it  offers, 
just  as  if — just  as  if  you  didn’t  count 
any  more  in  my  life  at  all?” 

Before  he  could  answer,  though,  she 
added  rather  dryly:  “Doctor  Darby  would 
kill  me  for  talking  to  you  like  this.  Vou 
needn’t  answer  if  it’s  going  to  hurt 
you.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “it  isn’t  hurting  me  a 
bit.  But  I’ll  answer  one  question  at  a 
{Continued  on  page  116) 


"You  are  dearer  to  me  now — at  the  moment,  ae  we  sit  here — than  ever  you  ve  been  before. 


hff  Whit* 

Frank  McGJynn,  as  Lincoln. 
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Frank  MeClynn,  himself. 


The  history  of  the  play  called 
“Abraham  Lincoln”  which, 
after  more  than  a  year  of 
forecasts  and  forebodings,  was 
finally  received  in  Washington 
and  New  York  with  such 
praise  and  enthusiasm,  offers  at  every  point 
fresh  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
theatre,  you  never  can  tell.  The  un¬ 
expected,  the  unbelievable  thing  has 
happened  at  every  turn  in  the  strange 
career  of  this  remarkable  tragedy. 

Perhaps  it  could  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  time  was  approaching  for  the  great 
Lincoln  play7  A  half-century  had  passed 
by  without  any  one  attempting  it,  but 
some  use  of  the  magic  his  name  and  por¬ 
trait  have  for  all  Americans  everywhere 
had  been  made  in  various  motion-picture 
experiments  and  even  in  certain  vaude¬ 
ville  sketches.  Then,  invisible  but  present 
with  extraordinary  spiritual  force,  Lincoln 
was  really  a  character  in  “The ’Copper¬ 
head,”  the  Augustus  Thomas  drama  of 
Civil  War  memories. 

Many  portents,  then,  pointed  to  the 
advent  of  a  Lincoln  play,  but  who  would 
have  believed  that  the  world-circling  play 
on  America’s  greatest  man  would  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  minor  English  poet  and  still 
more  minor  English  actor,  a  quondam 
insurance  “dark”  from  Birmingham,  of 
whom,  before  the  advent  of  this  piece  of 
his,  few  Americans  had  ever  heard. 

After  American  readers  of  the  cable 
news  from  England  had  recovered  from 
the  mild  shock  and  somewhat  conde¬ 
scending  amusement  caused  by  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  project,  there  came 
the’  second  surprise  at  hearing  that  Mr. 
Drinkwater’s  tragedy  had  moved  from 
Birmingham  to  London,  that  it  was  nm- 
ning  on  and  on  there  to  packed  and 
breathless  audiences,  running,  moreover, 
at  no  central,  fashionable  and  convenient 
theatre,  but  on  a  negligible  suburban  stage. 
Who  would  have  believed  that  this  play — 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  play — on  Lincoln 
would  run  a  year  in  London? 

By  the  time  that  year  was  half  spent,  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  thing  had  taken 
hold  of  American  audiences,  a  curiosity 
which  the  appearance  of  the  script  in  book 
form  scarcely  served  to  allay.  It  was 
immediately  perceived  that  its  success 
here  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
quality  and  persuasiveness  of  the  actor 
entrusted  vdth  the  central  r61e.  As  a 


final  element  of  surprise  in  the  play’s 
history,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
actor  who  has  scored  so  emj  hatic  a  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  in  that  r61e  is  one  whose 
name,  up  to  the  time  when  he  stepped 
before  the  New  York  first-nighters  in  the 
opening  scene  at  the  premiere  one  evening 
in  December,  was  unknown  even  to  those 
older  chroniclers  of  the  theatre  whose 
memories  are  a  very  “Who’s  Who”  of  the 
American  stage.  His  name  is  Frank 
McGlynn  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
chosen  adds  another  curious  chapter  to 
the  history. 

When,  in  the  late  spring  of  last  year,  it 
was  announced  that  William  Harris,  Jr., 
had  bought  the  play  for  American  pro¬ 
duction,  the  question  as  to  who  would  play 
Lincoln  naturally  became  the  subject  of 
many  speculative  paragraphs  in  the  papers, 
many  a  hopeful  letter  to  the  management, 
many  an  i^e  discussion  around  the  tables 
in  the  Lambs’  Club.  Perhaps  a  hundred 
names  were  suggested,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  Lionel  Banymiore  to  obscure 
players  of  lesser  talent  but  of  promising 
physical  resemblance  to  the  Emancipator. 
As  it  happened,  Mr.  Barrymore  was  not 
free.  Certain  other  actors,  tried  or  con- 
siderdi  for  the  part,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
either  to  Mr.  Harris  or  to  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  proceedings.  Benjamin  Chap¬ 
in,  the  actor  who  had  played  Lincoln  in 
the  movies,  was  dead.  The  hour  for  the 
first  rehearsal  approached  and  there  was 
no  Lincoln.  Then  one  morning  Lester 
Lonnergan,  director  of  the  production, 
brought  in  to  Mr.  Drinkwater  at  the  Hud¬ 
son  Theatre  a  tall,  gaimt,  deei>-voiced  man 
and  introduced  him  as  his  nominee.  It 
was  McGlynn. 

He  and  the  playwright  cast  about  them 
for  a  place  where  they  might  go  over  a 
scene  together  undisturbed.  The  stage  of 
the  Hudson  was  preempted  at  the  time  by 
a  George  Tyler  rehearsal  and  the  long 
foyer  was  occupied  by  George  Arliss  in 
the  throes  of  another.  Drinkwater  and 
McGlynn  were  driven  to  the  subterranean 
smoking-room  and  there,  with  no  audience, 
they  went  over  the  fifth  act,  Mr.  McGlynn 
rea^g  the  title-r61e  and  the  playwright 
playing  from  memory  the  part  of  the 
sleeping  sentry  whom  Lincoln  pardons  on 
the  eve  of  Appomattox.  The  question  of 
who  should  play  Lincoln  in  the  American 
company  was  settled  theniind  there. 
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But  where  had  he  come  from?  Every 
one  was  asking  that  question  during 
rehearsals  and  it  was  repeated  a  thousand 
and  one  times  after  the  New  York  pre¬ 
miere.  Loimergan  told  how,  months  te- 
fore,  when  the  news  of  the  play’s  purcha« 
for  American  production  was  first  printed, 
he  was  lunching  in  an  out-of-the-way  up¬ 
town  restaurant  and  chanced  to  overhear 
a  man  at  the  next  table  saying:  “If  they 
ever  bring  that  Lincoln  play  over  here, 
there’s  an  actor  named  Frank  McGlynn 
who  ought  to  play  the  part!”  Lonner¬ 
gan  listened,  smiled  to  himself,  forgot  the 
incident  and  then,  when  the  difficulties 
of  finding  the  right  actor  began  to  show 
themselves,  he  searched  his  memory  for 
that  overheard  name,  Frank  McGlynn. 

He  did  not  know  him.  Up  and  down 
the  Rialto  he  began  his  quest.  He 
buttonholed  managers,  playw'rights  and 
actors  to  ask  them  if  they  knew  one  Frank 
McGlyim.  Most  of  them  did  not.  Some 
few  spoke  vaguely  of  having  seen  such  a 
fellow  in  minor  parts  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Empire  stock  and  later  at  Proctor’s. 
Others  said  he  had  since  been  available  for 
vaudeville  sketches  and  road  companies. 
Lonnergan’s  quest  was  often  complicated 
by  clues  which  led  always  to  a  Frank 
Magiim,  a  stocky,  square-jawed,  amiable 
player,  who,  very  obviously,  could  not 
have  been  the  one  that  unknown  man  in 
the  restaurant  had  meant. 

PROBABLY  Lonnergan  was  heartene^ 
if  anything,  by  the  famelessness  of  this 
actor  he  was  seeking.  Probably  he  knew 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  man  to  play  Lincoln  were  to 
come  before  his  audiences  unhampered  by 
their  persistent  memories  of  his  other  im¬ 
personations.  A  visiting  star  from  overseas 
would  be  just  right,  but  an  accent  from 
overseas  would  be  just  wrong,  and  the  grrat 
objective  remained  an  obscure  actor  with 
all  the  physical  requirements  and  all  the 
talent  too. 

McGlyim  was  little  knowm  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
month  of  searching  that  they  found  him 
playing  in  a  road  company  at  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania.  His  coming  into  the  part 
of  Lincoln  followed  a  struggling 
century  upon  the  stage.  The  actor,  boro 
in  San  Francisco  of  a  New-York-Irisn 
family  that  had  migrated  there  in  qu« 
of  gold,  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year  when 
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his  great  chance  came.  In  the  first  New 
York  audience  that  saw  him  as  Lincoln 
ud  accepted  him  forthwith,  there  must 
have  been  many  who  saw  the  analogy 
between  his  rising  at  last  out  of  obscurity 
to  meet  the  Lincoln  play’s  need  and  the 
coming  of  Lincoln  himself  “from  fifty 
hmel^  years  in  quiet  Illinois”  to  serve 
the  great  need  of  America. 

DRINKWATER’S  play  was  a  natural 
product  of  the  war  and  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  experienced  through  many  trying 
months  by  all  men  who  know  Lincoln,  to 
turn  to  him  for  guidance  and  comfort  and 
reinforcement — a  disposition  felt  not  only 
by  the  Birmingham  writer  and  by  Lloyd 
George,  but  by  many  an  Englishman 
throughout  the  world.  Not  curiosity  nor 
inmsement  only,  but  something  of  the 
thrill  all  Americans  felt  when,  in  a  critical 
hour  of  the  old  empire’s  history,  the  Prime 
Minister  took  a  verse  from  Lincoln  as  the 
text  (rf  his  ^)eech  to  anxious  mankind,  was 
fdt  again  when  word  came  across  the  .At¬ 
lantic  that  all  London  was  sitting  wide- 
tyed  before  a  Lincoln  play. 

The  John  Drinkwater  who  wrote  it  was 
already  known  to  American  readers  of 
poetry  as  a  singer  of  grace  and  im¬ 
agination.  The  son  of  an  actor  and  mana- 
he  had  himself  played  many  parts 
ato  he  deserted  the  insurance  business 
™  had,  through  the  lean  years,  tried  his 
"*M  at  one  or  two  tragedies.  He  was, 
®o^er,  a  director  of  the  repertoty 
in  Birmingham,  which  rivals  in 
®P®rtMce  and  aspiration  the  similar 
mtowise  conducted  by  Miss  Homiman 
ar  Manchester. 

^Returning  home  from  the  western  front, 
his  king  had  used  him  in  the  summer 
1918  as  a  reader  to  the  troops,  Drink- 
^^w^  all  for  writing  a  play  that  would 
craving  to  express  some  justifi- 
®^of  the  war,  some  interpretation  of 
“righteous  wrath.”  War  nobly 
for  noble  ends — that  was  it.  And 
Lincob  could  serve  as  the  central 
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Such  a  play  had  been  vaguely  in  his 
mind  for  several  years,  and  the  task  of 
writing  the  one  now  before  us  was  a  matter 
of  only  three  weeks.  If  any  one  had  said 
to  him  as  he  finished  the  l^t  act:  “Your 
fortune  is  made,  John  Drinkwater.  This 
play  of  yours  will  be  acted  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world  and  it  will  make 
you  rich.  You  have  written  the  most 
difficult  thing — a  popular  tragedy.  Not 
Birmingham  only,  but  London,  .Australia, 
South  -Africa  will  see  it.  The  scene  of 
Lincoln’s  assassination  in  Ford’s  Theatre 
will  be  enacted  in  another  theatre  in  the 
same  city.  It  will  be  played  in  that  same 
Springfield  which  sent  your  hero  to  the 
\^ite  House.  It  will  go  on  and  on  for 
years” — if  any  one  had  said  all  this  to  the 
hopeful  playwright,  he  might  have  blushed 
happily,  but,  on  second  thought,  he  would 
probably  have  warned  himself  that  his 
friend  was  just  a  little  bit  mad. 

After  it  was  produced  at  his  own  theatre, 
certain  newspapers  of  weight,  like  the 
Birmingham  Post  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  hailed  the  advent  of  an  interest¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  a  great,  play.  But  news 
of  it  did  not  cause  much  stir  in  America 
until  it  was  brought  to  Hammersmith,  a 
suburb  of  London,  and  set  up  there  in  a 
theatre  run  as  a  hobby  by  the  English 
novelist,  Arnold  Bennett,  in  conjimction 
with  Nigel  Playfair. 

It  is  diificvilt  to  estimate  how  much  of- 
the  success  achieved  there  was  due  to 
England’s  peculiar  readiness  to  be  in¬ 
trigued  by  something  democratic,  how 
much  was  due  to  the  industry  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  whose  pet  and  pride  “Abraham 
Lincoln”  became.  He  beat  the  drum  in 
front  of  the  Hammersmith  booth.  He 
cried  the  play  in  the  streets  of  London. 
He  boom^  it  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Mayfair.  He  led  nightly  processions  to 
the  remote  playhouse,  himself  occupying 
the  stage-box  and  all  but  falling  from  it  in 
the  energy  of  his  hand-clapping.  Soon 
the  king  and  queen  descended  on  the  play, 
then  our  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  dropped  around  to  see  it. 


not  once  but  twice,  though  incog,  you 
understand.  Then  all  society  followed 
suit  and  to  miss  seeing  “Abraham  Lincoln” 
—  well,  my  dears,  it  simply  wasn’t 
done. 

West  End  theatre  managers  were  all 
thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  lur?  the  com¬ 
pany  to  one  of  their  own  stages.  Mean¬ 
while,  American  producers  were  growing 
curious.  One  of  them  read  the  play  and 
discarded  it  gaily  because  of  its  English 
accent.  He  said  he  just  could  not  stomach 
the  scene  where  General  Grant  called  Gett- 
eral  Lee  a  “silly  old  blighter” — a  phrase 
which  of  course  is  not  really  in  the  text, 
but  which  is  a  fair  enough  travesty  of  some 
that  were  there.  Other  American  pro¬ 
ducers  visiting  London  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  go  way  out  in  the  suburbs  to 
look  at  the  crazy  thing,  but  they  sent  a 
runner  to  reconnoiter  and  he  reported 
“One  of  those  Arthur  Hopkins  plays” 
which,  in  the  new  Broadway  lingo,  means 
highbrow  or  precious. 

But  Mrs.  William  Harris,  Jr.,  chanced 
to  see  the  play  and  it  was  her  own 
rapturous  and  insistent  cable  which  led  to 
its  purchase  and  its  eventual  production 
in  Washington,  where  it  was  submitted 
to  the  acid  test  of  being  played  before  men 
and  women  who  had  known  Lincoln. 
That  would  be  the  test,  of  course,  for,  in  a 
sense,  we  all  know  Lincoln. 

So  we  all  had  said:  “Ho!  Ho!  Your 
Birmingham  Lincoln  with  his  Irish  accent 
may  be  all  very  well  in  a  country  that 
knows  not  Lincoln,  just  as  ‘Disraeli’  made  a 
fortune  in  a  country  that  knew  not  Dis¬ 
raeli.  But  ‘Disraeli’  failed  in  London.” 
Yet  once  the  Drinkwater  play  had  been 
naturalized  by  the  speech  of  the  players 
assembled  for  it  and  once  its  singularly 
dramatic  scenes  had  come  to  life  before 
our  very  eyes,  we  too  felt  the  magic  and 
knew  wherein  it  lay.  The  play  is  potent 
here  as  everywhere  because  it  takes  you 
out  of  the  strife  and  hubbub  of  here  and 
now,  and  leads  you  wondering  into  the 
presence  of  Lincoln. 
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Tne  Later  Boat 

By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 

Author  of  "TTu  Wo//  GSrl,”  "Tht  Triftert." 


IN  A  sense  Fiske  Ralston  had  nerve 
when  he  proposed  to  Nance  Hazle¬ 
ton,  but  after  two  years’  service 
abroad  a  man  may  be  expected  to 
have  either  more  nerve  or  no  nerN-^e 
at  all. 

To  be  fair  to  Ralston,  he  did  not  intend 
anything  of  the  sort  when  he  came  to 
Hilton.  His  plan  had  been  merely  to  stop 
over  a  couple  of  days  on  his  way  West.  He 
recognized,  as  well  as  Hazleton,  the  fact 
that  with  his  only  capital  the  few  hundred 
dollars  remaining  from  his  army  pay,  and 
with  no  job  in  sight,  it  was  decidedly  pre¬ 
sumptuous  of  him  to  ask  for  the  hand  of 
the  only  child  of  a  man  who  in  the  last  four 
years  was  reported  to  have  made  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  on  top  of  what  he 
had  before. 

But  when  looking  into  the  clear  gray 
eyes  of  Nance  it  was  very  easy  to  forget 
such  things. 

-  When  Ralston  received  his  discharge  as 
an  officer  of  the  .American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  the  triumphal  processions  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  between  the  cheering  multi¬ 
tudes  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  stolen 
quietly  off  into  history.  Flags  which  for 
severad  years  had  b^n  fluttering  from 
office  buildings  had  become  pretty  well 
frayed  as  a  result  of  their  sustained  patri¬ 
otism,  and  had  been  either  discarded  or 
withdrawn  for  special  occasions.  Cigarets 
were  no  longer  to  be  had  free,  and  the 
young  ladies  who  had  once  been  thrilled  by 
serving  as  chauffeurs  to  returning  heroes 
were  ^ding  their  heroes  in  more  conven¬ 
tional  circles.  The  nation  was  settling 
down  to  business  again. 

Before  Ralston  left  for  overseas  he  had 
received  his  degree  of  A.  B .  from  Harvard, 
and  this  was  as  far  as  he  had  progressed  in 
his  business  career.  A  week  in  New  York 
was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  his 
army  training,  whatever  else  it  had  done 
for  him,  had  not  advanced  him  very  much 
further  in  that  direction.  Such  'experi¬ 
ence  as  he  had  acquired  in  France  was  a 
drug  on  the  market.  Many  thousand 
others  had  returned  with  this  several 
months  earlier.  That  week  was  long 
enough  to  convince  him  also  that  New 
York  was  no  place  for  a  man  without  a 
position.  The  city  at  this  time  was  more 
interested  in  the  prosperous  Western  rela¬ 
tives  of  returning  soldiers  than  in  the  sol¬ 
diers  themselves. 

However,  he  was  not  complaining. 
That  was  not  his  nature.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  to  come  back  without  a  personal 
grudge  against  a  superior  officer,  a  sense  of 
martyrdom  at  having  been  kept  “over 
there”  so  long,  or  a  tale  of  mistreatment 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  had  not  been  re¬ 
dining  on  any  bed  of  roses  in  the  past  few 
years,  either. 

Nor  had  he  any  kick  about  conditions 
as  he  found  them  here.  He  wanted  a  job — 
wanted  it  badly,  but  he  was  young,  as  hard 
as  nails,  and  New  York  was  not  the  only 


la  there  any  real  advantage  in  being 
fifty-three  years  old?  The  girl’s  father 
thought  one  thing,  the  boy  another. 
The  clash  makes  an  absorbing  and  stim¬ 
ulating  story  by  a  popular  writer.  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  next  story  for  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  is  called  ’’Possession.’’ 


city  in  the  United  States.  He  had  hoped 
to  land  something  there  because  the  time¬ 
tables  informed  him  that  the  city  was  with¬ 
in  a  two  hours’  ride  of  Hilton. 

Yet  during  that  week  Ralston  did  not 
write  Nance  of  his  return.  There  was  no 
particular  point  in  so  doing,  because  he 
could  hardly  expect  her  to  come  on  and 
meet  him,  and  he  intended,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  take  a  chance  and  go 
there.  Admtting  that  Hazleton  would  not 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  he  had  a 
hunch  Nance  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
That  was  all  that  counted. 

It  seemed  a  century  since  he  had  last 
seen  her — since  at  the  senior  dance  he  had 
held  her  in  his  arms  and  sealed  the  heights 
at  the  very  moment  when,  without  heroics, 
he  felt  himself  about  to  jump  off  into 
space.  Ralston  was  not  a  man  to  take  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  an  atmosphere  sur¬ 
charged  with  patriotic  sentiment.  But  the 
things  he  left  imsaid  and  the  things  she 
left  unsaid  were,  perhaps,  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Ralston  knew  he  was  in  love  with  her 
from  pretty  near  the  first  time  he  met 
her  in  the  fall  of  his  senior  year.  Dunster, 
who  came  from  her  home  town,  had  intro¬ 
duced  him,  and  he  had  thought  better  of 
Dunster  ever  since  for  that  kindness.  She 
was  in  Wellesley,  and  he  went  out  there  at 
every  opportunity  that  winter,  even  after 
Dunster  explained  further  who  Hazleton 
was. 

“He’s  a  little  king  back  home,”  said 
Dunster,  “and  Nance  is  his  princess.” 

Ralston  listened  indifferently,  but  as 
time  went  on  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  that  fact  more  seriously.  His  own 
father,  as  cashier  of  a  bank  in  a  Middle- 
Western  city,  had  never  been  able  to  make 
more  than  enough  to  meet  current  ex¬ 
penses.  Ralston  had  himself  earned  the 
money  which  was  taking  him  through  col¬ 
lege,  and  he  did  not  have  the  sU^test 
doubt  about  being  able  to  make  what  he 
needed  when  he  was  out.  He  had  natural 
business  ability,  any  amount  of  confidence 
and  youth.  Until  he  met  Nance  this  had 
been  the  least  of  his  worries.  From  that 
point  on  it  assumed  new  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  that  sent  him  to 
France  with  his  lips  s^ed. 

She  had  written  to  him  over  there,  and 
he  had  always  been  able  to  ea^  the  ache 
of  his  lonesomeness  by  writing  her.  In 
this  fashion  they  had  t^ed  to  each  other 
of  some  pretty  big  things  without,  how¬ 
ever,  spe^ng  directly  of  what  to  him  was 
the  biggest  thing  of  all.  Yet  this  had 
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never  been  more  than  a  whisper  away 

At  the  end  of  a  week  in  New  York,  Ral¬ 
ston  saw  clearly  enough  that  if  he  were 
going  anywhere  else  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  city  while  he  still  had  his  carfare, 
and  that  wherever  he  went  he  must  see 
Nance  first.  So  one  March  morning  he 
left  New  York  for  Hilton,  engaged  a  room 
there  at  the  Tavern  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  appeared  before  Nance  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  at  the  fine  brick  house  with 
the  white-pillared  portico  on  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

From  that  moment  a  lot  of  things  hap¬ 
pened  that  Ralston  had  not  reckoned  on 
at  all.  In  venturing  this  visit  he  made 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  Nance  had 
always  possessed  every  grace  and  charm 
that  it  is  legitimately  possible  for  a  normal 
woman  to  possess;  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
she  had  a  lot  of  fascinating  little  ways  (rf 
her  own,  and  that  undoubtedly  in  the  last 
two  years  she  had  developed.  Taking  all 
those  facts  into  account,  he  was  still  willing 
to  bank  on  himself  as  a  reasonable  human 
being  who  had  gained  a  lot  in  self-control 
in  that  same  interval.  .And  yet  when  she 
stood  framed  in  the  door  of  the  front  room 
where  the  maid  had  left  him  to  wait  for 
her,  Ralston  felt  his  head  swim. 

Neither  his  memory  nor  his  dreams,  it 
seems,  had  ever  done  her  full  credit. 
They  had  been  faithful  enough  to  exter- 
nals^to  the  slight,  dainty  figure,  to  the 
hazel  hair,  the  gray  eyes,  to  the  small 
nose  and  mouth  and  gleaming  teeth,  even  ^ 
to  recording  in  a  vague  way  her  exquisite  • 
taste  in  dress,  but  they  had  left  out  that 
part  of  her  which  was  like  the  perfume  to  a 
flower.  Before  this  other  something  that 
he  felt  before  she  spoke,  before  she  moved, 
he  stood  afraid. 

In  silence  a  moment  she  stared  at  tk 
tall,  lean,  tanned  young  man,  who,  even  in 
bro^  daylight,  looked  to  her  more  like 
some  spirit  manifestation  than  a  creatuit 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Then  she  moved  for¬ 
ward,  murmuring  his  name. 

“Fiske,”  she  whispered. 

He  stepped  toward  her  at  that  into 
the  material  world,  the  every^y 
world  around  her,  but  there  still  remained 
something  awesome  about  him  even  after 
she  felt  the  tight  grip  of  his  fingers  u^ 
hers.  Until  a  minute  ago  she  had  thought 
him  in  France. 

Ralston  held  her  hand  until  her  cheeks 
became  the  red  of  poppies. 

“I  might  have  known  you’d  come  this 
way,”  she  gasped. 

“I  didn’t,”  he  answered  fiercely.  * 
didn’t  or  I’m  not  sure  I’d  have 
Because  now —  Oh,  Nance,  I’d  onty  he 
lying  to  myself  and  to  you  if  I 
didn’t  love  you.  It  was  hard  enough  ^ 
to  tell  you  when  there  was  an  ocean  ^ 
tween  us,  but  here  with  your  sweet 
before  my  eyes,  I — I’ve  just  got  to 
you  the  truth.” 


"It  wot  hard  enough  not  to  tell  you  when  there  woe  an  ocean  between  ue,  but  here  I've  Just  got  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

He  drew  back  after  this,  holding  his  York  wool  house  and  had  met  Littlefield,  preceding  this  later  success  upon  which 
breath  at  the  boldness  of  the  step  he  had  then  owner  of  the  mills.  The  latter  had  Hazleton  liked  to  dwell.  And  the  hardest 
taken.  But  all  she  said  was,  meeting  his  liked  the  brisk  young  fellow,  and.  begin-  stretches  of  all  were  the  ones  he  looked 
tyes  unashamed:  “Fiske — you’ve  kept  ning  to  feel  his  years,  suggested  that  Hazle-  back  upon  with  the  most  satisfaction,  and 
me  waiting  so  long.”  ton  come  in  and  learn  the  business  with  a  the  ones  he  chose  for  purposes  of  illustra- 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  view  of  some  day  managing  the  property,  tion  when  he  gave  his  annual  address  be- 

“You  mean,  heart  of  mine - ”  Hazleton  appreciated  the  opportunity  and  fore  the  graduating  classes  of  the  local  high 

With  a  quick  impulsive  motion  she  held  settled  here,  marrying  within  the  year  school,  and  in  the  heart-to-heart  talks  he 
out  her  two  slender  arms.  He  drew  her  to  Judge  Shelton’s  daughter,  though  his  had  with  over-eager  young  employees  ask- 
him  and  kissed  her  hair  over  and  over  salary  at  the  time  was  only  fifteen  dollars  ing  for  salary  increases. 

*gain,  because  for  a  moment  that  was  all  a  week.  But  he  was  working  hard,  be-  In  the  last  few  years  he  had  seen  for- 
be  could  find  to  kiss.  ginning  at  the  bottom,  with  an  ambition  tunes  made,  if  not  in  minutes,  in  months. 

He  never  again  questioned  his  nerve  by  no  means  fixed  where  Littlefield  had  and  he  always  felt  as  though  such  were 
after  that,  nor  did  any  one  else.  Y’etitwas  placed  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  cheating — cheating  him  personally.  No 
soon  put  to  some  rather  severe  tests.  qualify  as  manager,  he  saw’  no  reason  why  man  had  a  right  to  the  reward  without 

it  should  not  be  equally  possible  to  qualify  pa>’ing  the  price.  Every  one  should  serve 
II  asowmer.  his  apprenticeship  of  hardship  and  not 

With  that  end  in  view  he  plugged  along,  expect  the  luxuries  of  life  until  at  least 
CAMUEL  H.  H.AZLETON  was  a  self-  hard  and  successfully.  It  took  him  fifty. 

roade  man,  and,  like  most  self-made  twenty-five  years  to  reach  his  goal,  but  It  was  only  lately  that  he  had  begun  to 
proud  of  the  fact.  Of  course,  when  he  reached  it  at  a  lucky  moment — just  enjoy  them,  and  that  was  largely  through 
stop  to  think  about  it,  all  men  are  when  the  great  war  broke  out,  which  the  insistence  of  Nance,  who  had  taken 
*ra-made,  but  what  Hazleton  liked  to  taxed  to  capacity  every  loom  in  the  world,  charge  of  the  house  since  her  mother’s 
boast  about  was  that  he  had  started  his  In  the  last  few  years  he  had  made  more  death  a  year  ago. 

**cessful  business  career  without  a  cent,  money  than  Littlefield  did  in  his  whole  From  the  day  she  was  bom  he  had 
It  was  thirty  years  ago  that  Hazleton  had  life.  always  declared  that  the  best  was  none  too 

to  Hilton  as  salesman  for  a  New  Yet  it  was  still  of  the  twenty-five  years  good  for  her.  No  one  ever  disagreed  with 
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him  on  that  point,  though  at  times  he 
carried  it  to  extremes,  as  when  he  bought  a 
thoroughbred  Shetland  pony  for  her  to 
ride  at  six  months. 

It  used  to  irritate  him  because  he  found 
so  few  ways  of  spending  money  on  her 
during  her  infancy.  Even  after  she  grew 
up,  he  was  limited.  She  did  not  care 
much  about  jewels,  and  when  she  was  old 
enough  to  select  her  own  clothes,  she  exer¬ 
cised  a  decidedly  more  modest  taste  than 
her  parents.  He  gave  her  everything  in 
the  way  of  an  education  a  man  could 
think  of,  although  the  extensive  trip 
abroad  he  had  planned  for  her  was  cut  off 
by  the  war. 

This  last  year  had  done  a  lot  to  knit 
them  even  more  closely  together.  She  had 
been  both  mother  and  daughter  to  him, 
and  laughed  at  his  fuimy  little  ways  even 
more  successfully  than  his  wife  h^  ever 
done.  Occasionally  she  had  tried  to  talk 
to  him  about  Fiske  Ralston,  and  read 
selections  from  the  letters  he  was  sending 
from  France.  But  in  this  she  was  not  so 
successful,  and  if  at  times  she  crept  away 
to  her  room  and  cried,  Samuel  H.  Hazleton 
never  knew  it. 

■YTTHEN  Hazleton  came  home  to  lunch 
the  day  of  Ralston’s  arrival,  he 
found  that  yoimg  man  waiting  for  him.  It 
was  something  of  a  shock,  but  with  fairly 
decent  grace  he  managed  to  worry  through 
the  m^.  He  received  a  second  shock 
when,  Nance  having  left  the  room  a 
moment,  Ralston  leaned  across  the  table 
and  said  earnestly: 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  sir. 
May  I  see  you  at  your  oflSce  tlm  after¬ 
noon?’’ 

“Eh?”  exploded  Hazleton.  “Can’t  you 
say  what  you’ve  got  to  say  now?” 

“Not  very  well,”  replied  Ralston. 

“Then  we’d  better  start  so  that  we  can 
reach  the  office  before  business  hours,” 
growled  Hazleton. 

Nance  appeared  disturbed  when  Ralston 
told  her  he  was  going  back  with  her  father, 
but  she  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  She  did  not  have  anything  par¬ 
ticular  to  say,  anyway.  She  had  agreed 
with  Fiske  that  it  was  only  right  and  proper 
that  her  father  should  know  at  once,  only — 
only  she  could  not  help  being  worried 
about  both  of  them.  She  kissed  her  father 
with  her  lips,  and  kissed  Ralston  with  her 
eyes,  and  hurried  up  to  her  room. 

In  the  office  Hazleton  seated  himself 
in  his  swivel-chair,  and  turned  upon 
Ralston  with  a  challenging  “Well?” 

The  latter  stood  and  met  the  older 
man’s  eyes  unflinchingly  but  respectfully. 

“Mr.  Hazleton,”  he  began,  “I’ve  just 
proposed  to  your  daughter.” 

It  was  as  Hazleton  had  half  expected, 
but  when  put  into  cold  English  it  sounded 
new.  He  jum])ed  from  his  chair.  “You — 
you  dared  do  that?”  he  choked. 

“Yes,  sir.  And  she  accepted  me.” 

“She  did,  did  she?  And  now  you — 
expect  me  to  approve?” 

“It  would  make  things  a  lot  pleasanter 
if  you  did,”  admitted  Ralston. 

“Well,  I  don’t.  I  want  to  put  that  as 
strong  as  I  can.” 

“I  guess  that’s  strong  enough.” 

“I  hope  it’s  strong  enough  to  make  you 
reconsider  your  absurd  proposal.” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  Ralston,  “it  isn’t 
strong  enough  for  that.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  position  you 


are  in  to  marry  a  girl  like  my  daughter?” 

“No  position  at  all,  sir.” 

“Then — ”  began  Hazleton,  a  bit  en¬ 
couraged. 

“T  intend  to  make  that  position,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Ralston. 

“So  that’s  your  idea.  I’ll  have  to  give 
you  credit  for  a  modicum  of  sense.  Sit 
down  and  let’s  talk  that  over.” 

Ralston  took  a  chair  placed  in  position 
at  the  end  of  the  desk  for  the  purpose  of 
intimate  interviews.  It  was  screwed  to 
the  floor.  He  would  have  felt  more  com¬ 
fortable  could  he  have  lighted  a  cigaret, 
but  he  did  not  venture. 

“My  boy,”  began  Hazleton,  assuming  a 
paternal  attitude  which  had  become  al¬ 
most  a  habit,  “my  boy,  I  have  all  the 
sympathy  in  the  world  for  a  young  man 
starting  his  business  career,  provided  he 
grasps  the  fact  that  he  is  starting — not 
ffnishing.  I  have  that  sympathy  b^use, 
from  bitter  experience,  I  have  learned  what 
a  long,  hard  game  it  is.  I  started  thirty 
years  ago  where  you  are  starting  to-day. 
And  it’s  only  recently,  within  a  year  or  two, 
that  I  have  reached  a  point  where  I  have 
felt  that  I  had  a  dght  to  relax  a  little. 
What  I’ve  got  behind  me  you’ve  got  ahead 
of  you — thirty  years  of  hard  labor.” 

“Admitting  that,”  returned  Ralston,  “I 
don’t  quite  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
present  question.” 

“You  don’t,  eh!  Then  let  me  tell  you. 
I’ve  worked  hard  and  I’ve  made  money — 
made  a  lot  of  money  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  That  money  is  power.  It  gives 
me  certain  privileges,  among  others,  the 
control  of  my  own  affairs.  Yet  you  come 
along — a  boy  hardly  out  of  your  teens — 
and  dare  question  that  by  challenging  my 
right  to  the  choicest  possession  I  have  on 
earth — the  one  possession  that  includes  all 
others.  You,  at  twenty,  presume  to  meet 
me  on  equal  terms  at  fifty.” 

“I’m  twenty-three,  to  be  exact,”  broke 
in  Ralston. 

“I’m  fifty-three,  to  be  exact,”  retorted 
Hazleton. 

“Still  that  thirty  years,”  smiled  Ralston. 

“That’s  my  handicap,”  retorted  Hazle¬ 
ton  grimly. 

“I  don’t  quite  get  you.” 

“THAT’S  evident  or  you  wouldn’t  sit 

A  there  so  chuck  full  of  confidence.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  make  myself  clear.  I  have 
a  thirty-years’  start.  You  are  trying  to 
separate  Nance  from  me.  That  can’t  be 
done.  She’s  all  I  have,  and  all  I  have  is 
hers.  Every  cent  I  possess  is  going  to  her. 
Ever  since  she  was  bom  what  I’ve  made 
has  been  made  with  that  purpose.  She’s 
going  to  have  a  fortune  in  her  own  name. 
You  knew  that?” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  it,  sir.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  have  done  much 
thinking  in  any  direction.” 

“.A  good  deal,  sir,  about  Nance  herself. 
Somehow,  what  you’re  talking  about 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 
her.” 

“You  haven’t  picked  up  any  of  that 
Bolshevist  stuff  abroad?” 

“God  forbid!”  answered  Ralston. 

“Then  if  you  came  and  asked  me  for 
my  mills,  what  answer  would  you  expect?” 

“I’d  expect  you  to  name  your  terms.” 

“Exactly.  In  other  words,  you’d  expect 
to  match  something  you  had  against  what 
I  had.  Now  in  asking  for  Nance  you  are 
asking  for  more  than  my  mill;  you  are 
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pking  for  all  I  have.  What  are  you  offer¬ 
ing  in  return?” 

“Good  Heavens,  it  isn’t  any  such  cold¬ 
blooded  proposition  as  that,  is  it?” 

“I  can’t  say  I’ve  worked  up  any  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  proposition 
as  you  present  it,  young  man.  You’ve 
got  to  even  it  up,  and,  frankly,  I  don’t  see 
where  you  stand  a  show  with  the  handicap 
you’re  under.” 

“Of  thirty  years?” 

“Thirty  long,  hard,  plugging  years.” 
Ralston  rose.  He  studied  the  keen,  hard 
face  of  the  older  man  with  curious  interest. 
Then  he  smiled. 

“There  was  Germany — ”  he  said  half 
to  himself. 

Ill 

Ralston  never  reported  the  details 
of  that  interview  to  Nance.  This  was 
strictly  a  matter  between  him  and  her 
father. 

“He  doesn’t  know  you,  Fiske,”  she 
ventured. 

“That’s  the  least  of  his  troubles,  but  it 
would  break  his  heart  if  I  went  ahead  and 
married  you,  so  we  can’t  do  that.” 

“To  hurt  him  would  spoil  everything,” 
she  nodded.  “The  trouble  is  about— 
money?” 

“.And  what  it  stands  for  to  him,”  he 
answered.  “You  see,  he  doesn’t  think  I’m 
playing  fair.  I’m  not  quite  clear  yet  my¬ 
self  just  what  I’ve  got  to  do  to  satisfy  him. 

I  want  to  think  it  over  a  day  or  two,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  there’s  one  thing  we  do 
agree  on,  and  that  is  that  you  are  a  stake 
worth  scrapping  for.” 

Yes,  she  was  a  stake  worth  scrapping 
for-^the  only  stake  in  the  world  worth 
scrapping  for,  as  Ralston  saw  life  just 
then.  In  the  last  two  years  he  had  shifted 
his  standard  of  values  a  good  deal.  He 
had  seen  the  triviality  of  things  he  had 
once  thought  big  and  the  bigness  of  things 
he  had  once  thought  trivial.  Men  who 
had  schemed  to  dominate  the  world  had 
been  forced  to  give  way  to  men  never 
before  heard  of.  Their  power,  based  on 
gold,  had  been  wrested  away  from  them  by 
a  power  based  on  an  intangible  conception 
of  right. 

Ralston  went  back  to  his  room  and  spent 
two  sleepless  nights  in  pacing  the  floor. 
He  had  received  a  challenge  and  he  meant 
to  accept  it,  though  he  was  stiU  puzzled. 
It  was  the  matter  of  those  thirty  years 
that  disturbed  Ralston  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Viewed  as  a  handicap,  they 
looked  like  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
One  could  hardly  be  expected  to  overcome 
a  thirty  years’  start,  and  that  was  what 
Hazleton  was  banking  on. 

The  man  was  unreasonable,  but  that 
did  not  alter  facts.  It  was  of  no  more 
avail  to  protest  about  this  than  it  was  to 
protest  about  conditions  in  New  York. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  get  busy  and  faa 
the  situation.  There  had  been  times  ui  tw 
late  war  when  he  had  confronted  odds 
almost  as  great.  .  . 

On  the  third  morning  of  his  visit  to 
Hilton,  Ralston  rose  with  the  blood  couiv 
ing  through  his  veins  in  a  strong  stea^ 
current.  He  looked  out  the  window  of  tw 
Tavern  and  saw  a  stark  blue  sky,  ana 
responded  like  an  athlete  to  the  cool  aa 
that  flooded  in  at  the  open  window.  W 
dressed,  ate  his  breakfast,  and, 
the  little  oflflee,  idly  picked  up  a  copy  of  tne 
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local  nswspaper.  He  glanced  through  the 
news  columns  and  then  through  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  until  his  eye  chanced  upon 

this  item:  ‘  . 

WAOTED— Young  man  to  work  m  store. 
Wells  &  Barney. 

Ralston  turned  to  the  clerk.  “Who  are 
W  eUs  &  Barney;'”  he  inquired. 

“Hardware.”  answered  the  clerk.  “Store 
in  the  lower  village.” 

“Thanks.” 

Ralston  went  out  to  the  piazza  and, 
lighting  a  cigaret,  sat  on  the  rail  in  the 
sunshine  a  moment.  The  street,  the  trees, 
the  houses,  were  as  though  fresh  bathed. 

It  was  a  clean,  tidy  little  vilbge,  looking 
e\’en  now  in  the  barrenness  of  early  spring 
not  unattractive.  As  it  sfood,  a  man 
could  find  many  a  worse  place  in  which  to 
li.’e.  That  was  leaving  Nance  out  of  the 
picture  entirely.  When  one  included  her, 
the  trees  seemed  to  spring  to  life  as  though 
full-leaved,  the  grass  to  turn  from  brown 
to  green,  and  last  y^r’s  flower-beds  before 
the  houses  suddenly  to  leap  into  bloom. 
It  became  her  village,  and  as  such  assumed 
the  setting  which  befitted  her. 

rllS  line  of  thinking  was  started  by  the 
item  he  had  seen  in  the  local  newspaper, 
and  the  somewhat  quixotic  notion  which 
it  had  suggested.  .\11  he  had  asked  for  in 
Sew  York  was  a  toe-hold.  That  was  all 
be  expected  out  West.  Here  was  a  pos¬ 
sible  one  at  hand.  It  made  no  difference 
where  or  how  he  started.  To  start  was 
the  thing— the  sooner  the  better,  if  ever  he 
expected  to  overtake  Hazleton.  In  the 
meanwhile,  here,  no  matter  how  humble 
his  beginning,  he  could  live.  The  real 
essential  for  that  was  the  privilege  of 
seeing  Nance  now  and  then. 

Rj^ton  tossed  his  cigaret  away  and 
walked  briskly  down  the  village  street. 
He  was  not  sure  now  that  his  plan  was  not 
fantastic,  but  at  that  it  was  no  more  than 
Hazleton’s  must  have  seemed,  at  the  time 
he  began  as  a  wool-sorter.  Even  if  he 
took  the  job  as  a  temporary  expedient,  this 
would  pve  him  an  opportimity  to  look 
around. 

.\t  any  rate  he  kept  straight  on,  and 
five  minutes  later  stood  before  Wells  & 
Barney.  In  another  five  minutes  he  had 
secepted  an  offer  to  come  in  as  clerk  on  a 
xage  of  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

“IMten  can  you  begin?”  inquired  Wells, 
a  tall,  spare  man  of  sixty. 

“Now,”  answered  Rabton. 

“.Ml  right,”  nodded  Wells.  “You’U 
had  a  broom  in  the  comer.  Sweep  out  the 
«ote.” 

Ralston  removed  his  coat,  rolled  up  his 
^teves.  and  went  at  it.  Before  noon 
hells  was  convinced  that  he  had  secured 
a  ettoent  a  clerk,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
openence,  as  it  had  ever  been  his  good 
fortune  to  run  across  in  his  forty  years  of 
““siness  m  Hilton. 

To  tell  the  tmth,  neither  Hazleton  nor 
•'ante  at  first  took  very  seriously  this  new 
of  Ralston’s.  Tlie  former  merely 
and  even  Nance  was  inclined  to 
She  thought  Fiske  had  accepted 
poHtion  merely  to  have  an  excuse  for 
near  her  in  Hilton.  It  was  the 
W  of  thing  he  would  do,  and  she  admired 
Sh  doing  it,  only  she 

a  bit  guilty  at  being  responsible  for  his 
*wm|  his  time  in  such  fashion. 
iJj^on,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
•“ote  serious  in  his  life.  Even  if  it 
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“I'v*  just  ^rojtostd  to  your  daughter,"  he  began. 


were  difficult  to  see  how  this  particular 
job  could  lead  to  anything  big,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  neglect  nothing.  He  at¬ 
tended  faithfully  to  the  work  assigned  to 
him,  and  spent  his  spare  minutes  learning 
everything  else  about  the  hardware  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  was  possible  to  learn. 

.\t  the  same  time  he  started  in  to  learn 
the  town.  He  grasped  every  chance  to 
meet  people.  Through  the  little  group  of 
returned  soldiers  he  found  many  imex- 
pected  opportunities.  He  went  on  Sun¬ 
days  to  the  little  Congregational  church  on 
the  hill,  where  he  was  received  hospitably, 
and  introduced  to  a  new  group.  He  lik^ 
all  these  people  and  they  liked  him.  He 
was  young  and  enthusiastic.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  pastor  realized  that  in 
Ralston  he  had  found  an  energetic  assis¬ 
tant  for  his  various  social  activities  about 
the  village. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ralston  continued  to 
call  at -the  Hazleton  house.  Mr.  Hazelton 
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protested  at  first,  but  Ralston  had  it  out 
with  him  on  that  point. 

“I’m  playing  fair  with  you,  sir,  and 
you’ve  got  to  play  fair  with  me,”  said 
Ralston.  “Don’t  get  it  into  your  head  that 
I’ve  given  up  Nance,  because  I  haven’t. 
.As  soon  as  I  catch  up.” 

“Eh?” 

“The  race  is  on,”  smiled  Ralston.  “I’m 
after  you.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  your  nerve,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Hazleton. 

“I  told  you  I  was  twenty-three.” 

“.And  I  told  you  I  was  fifty-three.” 

“That’s  one  thing  I’m  banking  on,” 
answered  Ralston  cryptically. 

IV 

H.AZLETON  had  assumed  leadership 
of  the  towm’s  affairs  early  in  his  career 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  his  business 
interests.  Though  he  had  never  been’ 
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willing  to  take  the  time  to  hold  office,  he 
had  established  himself  firmly  as  the  local 
party  boss,  and  dictated  all  candidates  and 
appointments.  He  had  long  ceased  to  be 
especially  active  even  in  this  particular,  but 
his  advice,  as  it  was  pleasantly  called,  was 
still  sought  and  accurately  followed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  had  never  worked  any 
harm  to  the  town,  because  his  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  the  candidacies  was  gener¬ 
ally  sound,  and  he  had  few  personal  favors 
to  ask.  Yet  such  an  influence  is  never 
altogether  wholesome.  Its  effect  was 
particularly  bad  upon  the  younger  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  curry  favor  with  him, 
instead  of  depending  upon  their  individual 
efforts  for  political  advancement. 

Ralston  discovered  this  situation  that 
fall  when  a  special  election  was  to  be  held 
to  fill  the  office  of  tax-collector,  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Jenkins,  who  had  held  it 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  Moulton,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  American  Legion,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  Rakton  run. 

“It’s  time  some  of  us  young  fellows  took 
a  hand  in  the  town  affairs,”  he  declared. 
“Here’s  a  good  chance  to  break  in.” 

“You’re  right,”  agreed  Rakton.  “But 
why  don’t  you  run  yourself?” 

“Hazleton  k  backing  Buxton,  and — well, 
I  can’t  afford  to  lose  my  job  in  the  mill,” 
answered  Moulton. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  he’d  fire  you  for 
running?” 

“Inside  of  three  months  my  services 
would  no  longer  be  required,”  nodded 
Moulton.  “That  k  the  way  it  has  worked 
out  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.” 

“Good  Lord,  then  it  is  time  some  one 
took  a  hand!”  exclaimed  Rakton. 

“You’ll  probably  get  trimmed  good  and 
plenty,”  said  Moulton,  “but  it  will  mark 
a  b^inning,  and  won’t  cost  you  any¬ 
thing.” 

“V^at’s  the  necessity  of  getting 
trimmed?”  inquired  Rakton. 

“Because  there  are  not  a  half  dozen  men 
in  town  who  will  dare  come  out  publicly 
for  you.” 

“But  if  they’ll  back  me  at  the  polk?” 

“Most  of  them  won’t  even  know  you’re 
running.  Hazleton  controk  the  local 
paper  and  Hazleton  will  furnish  the  band 
for  Buxton,  so  that  all  the  noke  will  be  on 
hk  side.  I’m  telling  you  the  truth.  If 
you  run,  you  won’t  get  anything  but  a  lick¬ 
ing,  but  even  that  much  will  be  worth 
while  if  you  can  stand  the  gaff.” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  that,  but 
believe  me,  if  I  go  into  thk,  Hazleton  kn’t 
going  to  have  any  such  cinch  as  you 
picture.” 

“Well,  you  know  one  bunch  of  silent 
votes  you  can  bank  on,  anyway,”  declared 
Moulton. 

Ralston  smiled.  “I’m  afraid  we  count 
a  lot  more  on  a  service  flag  than  in  the 
ballot-box.  We’ll  have  to  go  outside  the 
Legion  if  we  get  into  this  fight.” 

And  Rakton  did  go  in — ^with  both  feet. 
The  result  was  as  picturesque  a  campaign 
as  the  town  had  seen  since  the  Civil  War. 
He  announced  hk  candidacy  by  the  simple 
process  of  standing  on  a  soap-box  before 
the  Hazleton  mills,  and  talking  to  the 
operatives  when  they  came  out  at  the  end 
of  the  day’s  work.  He  talked  to  them 
simple  and  straight.  The  office  of  col¬ 
lector,  he  said,  was  open  to  any  one  who 
cared  to  run,  though  it  had  been  the  cus- 
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tom  to  make  a  political  issue  of  it.  He  was 
out  to  break  that  custom.  It  was  a  posi¬ 
tion  calling  only  for  honesty,  and  a  moder¬ 
ate  amoimt  of  business  ability  and  energy. 
He  felt  sure  he  qualified  in  those  respects, 
and  from  all  he  could  learn  so  did  hk 
opponent.  Perhaps  he  had  some  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  in  being  younger.  At  any 
rate  he  would  guarantee  to  do  the  work, 
if  they  cared  to  entrust  it  to  him. 

That  was  the  substance  of  hk  speech, 
and  of  hk  later  speeches 'made  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  audiences  filing  out  from  the 
movies.  But  what  coimted  most  was  hk 
easy,  good-humored  platform  presence. 
He  expressed  a  personality  that  appealed 
to  the  crowds.  On  the  night  before 
election  he  saw  them  turning  away  from 
the  band  concert  and  Buxton’s  heavy, 
gray-bearded  pomposity,  to  Ikten  to  him. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  him,  and  filled  him 
with  fresh  confidence.  He  had  been  afraid 
hk  youth  would  coimt  against  him,  only 
to  learn  that  it  was  hk  biggest  asset.  He 
did  not  realize  how  big  until  after  the  close 
of  hk  last  rally,  when  a  man  sidled  up  and 
informed  him  that  Hazleton  would  like  to 
see  him  right  away  at  the  office  of  the  News. 

“What  for?”  inquired  Rakton. 

“I  dunno.  He  says  it’s  important.” 

Rakton  went  out  of  plain  curiosity.  He 
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was  ushered  in  to  Hazleton,  who  sat  alone 
in  a  dingy  rear  office. 

“Good  evening,  sir,”  he  began  politely 

“I  understood  you  wanted  to  see  me.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Hazleton.  “For  your 
own  sake.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  getting  out  a  special  edition  to-morrow 
It  kn’t  too  late  for  you  to  withdraw.” 

“W'ithdraw!  Why  should  I  want  to 
withdraw?”  asked  Rakton. 

“Because,”  answered  Hazleton  quietly 
“I  promised  that  office  to  Buxton.”  ’ 

“I  see.  But  I  don’t  recall  you  consulted 
me  on  that  arrangement.” 

“Consult  you!”  exploded  Hazleton. 
“Why  the  devil  should  I  consult  you?” 

"I  have  a  notion  that  to-morrow  will 
answer  that  question  for  you.’’ 

T-TAZLETON’S  eyes  narrowd.  “Look 
here,  young  man.  'S  ou  aren’t  hint¬ 
ing  that  a  price - ” 

Rakton  cut  off  the  sentence  as  with  a 
knife.  “Careful,  sir,”  he  warned. 

“Then  what  do  you  mean?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Hazle¬ 
ton,”  answered  Ralston.  “It  k  simply 
that  from  now  on  if  you  have  any  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  who  k  going  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  thk  town,  you  are  going  to  con¬ 
sult  me.  And  not  me  alone,  but  all  the 
bunch  that  are  starting  thirty  years  behind 
you.  You  are  going  to  do  that  more  and 
more  as  the  years  go  on,  for  we  are  coming 
strong.  I’ve  just  got  hold  of  that  idea, 
but  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I 
realize  that  it’s  a  corker.  .After  all,  the 
value  of  most  everything  lies  in  the  way 
you  look  at  it,  doesn’t  it?” 

“However,  I  don’t  get  you  on  that 
brilliant  idea,”  returned  Hazleton. 

“You  don’t,  sir?  I  was  a  little  bit  hazy 
on  it  at  first  myself.  But  here  k  the  way 
it  works  out:  You  told  me  once,  sir,  that 
you  are  fifty-three  years  old.” 

“I  did.” 

“The  way  you  put  it  was  that  you  had 
thirty  long  plugging  years  behind  you,  and 
that  I  had  that  many  ahead  of  me.” 

“Well?” 

“I  have  thirty  years  ahead  of  me. 
That’s  the  point!  You  spoke  of  that  as  a 
handicap.  But,  good  Lord,  sir,  don’t  you 
see  that  it’s  you  that  is  handicapped? 
All  that  time  k  behind  you,  so  that  you 
can’t  use  it.  You  may  have  another  thirty 
years  ahead  of  you.  I  hope  so.  But  if 
you  have,  you  must  grant  me  the  same 
probability,  which  gives  me  sLxty.  Al¬ 
ways  I’m  going  to  have  thirty  years  more 
than  you.  Except  for  an  accident,  nothing 
can  prevent  that.  When  I’m  fifty-three, 
you’ll  be  eighty-three.  I  don’t  want  to 
rub  it  in,  sir,  but  you’re  moving  off,  and 
I’m  moving  on.” 

Hazleton  sprang  to  his  feet.  ‘‘Aou 
young  beggar!”  he  burst  out.  “You 
think  you  can  dkpose  of  me  as  easy  as 
that?”  . 

“I’d  doubt  it,  if  it  were  anything  else 
but  pure  mathematics,”  answer^  Rakto^ 

“With  me  figuring  as  a  cipher?”  chal¬ 
lenged  Hazleton. 

“No,  sir.  Not  by  any  means.  Only— 
don’t  you  see  that  in  this  sort  of  a  race 
there’s  a  dead-line?  It  sounds  kind  of  r^ 
to  put  it  that  way,  but  you  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  my  turn  is 
coming  after  yours.  Somelxxly  k  getting 
reddy  to  trail  us.  That  doesn’t  worry  me 
yet,  because  I’ve  got  a  long  way  to  go. 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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11  I  KK  seemed  nothing  left  but 
suicide. 

But  how?  In  what  man¬ 
ner?  By  what  method?  Mr. 
Gooley  lay  on  his  bed  and 
thou^t — or  tried  to  think. 
The  pain  in  his  head,  which  had  been  there 
ever  since  the  day  after  he  had  last  eaten, 
prevented  easy  and  coherent  thought. 

It  had  been  three  days  ago  that  the  pain 
left  his  stomach  and  went  into  his  head. 
Hunger  had  become  a  cerebral  thing,  he 
told  himself.  His  body  had  felt  hunger  so 
long  that  it  refused  to  feel  it  any  longer;  it 
had  shifted  the  burden  to  his  brain. 

“It  has  passed  the  buck  to  my  mind,  my 
stomach  has,”  murmured  Mr.  Gooley 
feebly.  And  the  mind,  less  by  the  process 
of  coherent  and  connected  thought  than  by 
a  sudden  impulsive  pounce,  had  grasped 
the  idea  of  suicide. 

“Not  with  a  knife,”  considered  Mr. 
Gooley.  He  had  no  knife.  He  had  no 
money  to  buy  a  knife.  He  had  no  strength 
to  go  down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  in  the 
cheap  Brooklyn  lodging-house  where  he 
lay,  and  borrow  a  knife  from  the  landlady 
wto  came  and  went  vaguely  in  the  nether 
regions,  dim  and  damp  and  dismal. 

“Not  with  a  knife,”  repeated  Mr. 
Gooley.  And  a  large  cockroach,  which  had 
been  crawling  along  the  footpiece  of  the 
dd-fashioned  wooden  bed,  stopped  crawl¬ 
ing  at  the  words  as  if  it  understood,  and 
turned  about  and  looked  at  him. 

Mr.  Gooley  wondered  painfully,  for  it 
was  a  pain  even  to  wonder  about  anything, 
why  this  cockroach  should  remind  him  of 
somebody  who  was  somehow  connected 
with  a  ^ife,  and  not  unpleasantly  con¬ 
nected  with  a  knife.  The  cockroach 
stood  up  on  the  hindmost  pair  of  his  six 
1^,  and  seemed  to  put  his  head  on  one 
side  and  motion  with  his  front  legs  at  Mr. 
Gooley. 

“I  get  you,”  said  Mr.  Gooley,  conscious 
that  his  mind  was  wandering  from  the 
point,  and  willing  to  let  it  wander.  ‘T 
know  who  you  arel  You  were  Old  Man 
Ardiibald  Hammil,  the  hardware  merchant 
back  in  Mapletown,  where  I  was  a  kid, 
before  you  dried  up  and  turned  into  a  cock¬ 
roach.” 


By  Don  J^arquis 


In  the  January  number  Don  Marquis 
of  The  New  York  Evening  San  led 
off  “The  Colyumists'  Confessional 
but  he  failed  to  mention  one  leading 
character  in  his  column,  which  has 
grown  dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  We  refer  to  Archie,  the  cock¬ 
roach.  But  Archie  is  avenged:  here 
he  is  in  a  whole  story  by  himself.  Mr 
Marquis  is  cruelly  vague  about  his 
name,  but  nevertheless  this  is  Archie. 
Mr.  Marquis  promises  EVERYBODY’S 
other  stories.  He  promised  this  one 
for  two  years.  Can  our  readers  help? 

wriggling  and  wanting  to  thank  him,  and 
not  knowing  how.  That  was  nearly  forty 
years  ago — and  here  he  was,  a  failure 

and  starving  and - 

Why  had  he  wanted  a  knife?  Yes,  he 
remembered  now!  To  kill  himself  with. 

“It’s  none  of  your  damned  business.  Old 
Man  Hammil,”  he  said  to  the  cockroach, 
which  was  crawling  back  and  forth  on  the 
footboard,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then 
to  look  at  him  with  disapproval. 

Old  Man  Hammil  had  had  ropes  in  his 
store,  too,  and  guns  and  pistols,  he  remem¬ 
bered.  He  hadn’t  thought  of  Old  Man 
Hammil’s  store  in  many  years;  but  now  he 
saw  it,  and  the  village  street  outside  it,  and 
the  place  where  the  stores  left  off  on  the 
street  and  the  residences  began,  and 
berry  bushes,  and  orchards,  and  clover  in 
the  grass — the  random  bloom,  the  little 
creek  that  bounded  the  town,  and  beyond 
the  creek  the  open  country  with  its  waving 
fields  of  oats  and  rye  and  com. 

His  head  hurt  him  worse.  He  would  go 
right  back  into  Old  Man  Hammil’s  store 
and  get  a  rope  or  a  gun  and  end  that  pain. 

But  that  was  foolish,  too.  There  wasn’t 
any  store.  There  was  only  Old  Man  Ham¬ 
mil  here,  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  cockroach, 
in  his  rusty  brown  suit,  looking  at  him 
from  the  footboard  of  the  bed  and  telling 
him  in  pantomime  not  to  kill  himself. 

“I  will  too!”  cried  Mr.  Gooley  to  Old 
Man  Hammil.  And  he  repeated,  “It’s 
none  of  your  damned  business!” 

But  how?  Not  with  a  knife.  He  had 
none.  Not  with  a  gim.  He  had  none. 
Not  with  a  rope.  He  had  none.  He 
thought  of  his  suspenders.  But  they 
would  never  hold  him. 

“Too  weak,  even  for  me,”  muttered  Mr. 
Gooley.  “I  have  shrunk  so  I  don’t  weigh 
much  more  than  Old  Man  Hammil  there, 
but  even  at  that  those  suspenders  would 
never  do  the  business.” 

How  did  people  kill  themselves?  He 
must  squeeze  his  head  till  the  pain  let  up  a 
little,  so  he  could  think.  Poison!  That 
was  it — yes,  poison!  And  then  he  cackled 
out  a  small,  dry,  throaty  laugh,  his  Adam’s 
apple  fluttering  in  his  weazened  throat 
under  his  sandy  beard.  Poison!  He 
hadn't  any  poison.  He  hadn’t  any  money 
with  which  to  buy  poison. 
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And  then  began  a  long,  broken  and 
miserable  debate  within  himself.  If  he 
had  money  enough  with  which  to  buy 
poison,  would  he  go  and  buy  poison?  Or 
go  and  buy  a  bowl  of  soup?  It  was  some 
moments  before  Mr.  Gooley  decided. 

“I’d  be  game,”  he  said.  “I’d  buy  the 
soup.  I’d  give  myself  that  one  more 
chance.  I  must  remember  while  I’m 
killing  myself,  that  I’m  not  killing  myself 
because  I  want  to.  I’m  just  doing  it  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  got  to.  I’m  not  romantic.  I’m 
just  all  in.  It’s  the  end ;  that’s  all.” 

Old  Man  Hammil,  on  the 'footboard  of 
the  bed,  permitted  himself  a  series  of 
gestures  which  Mr.  Gooley  construed  as 
applause  of  this  resolution.  They  angered 
Mr.  Gooley,  those  gestures. 

“You  shut  up!”  he  told  the  cockroach, 
although  that  insect  had  not  spoken,  but 
only  made  signs.  “This  is  none  of  your 
damned  business.  Old  Man  Hammil!” 

Old  Man  Hammil,  he  remembered,  had 
always  been  a  meddlesome  old  party — one 
of  the  village  gossips,  in  fact.  And  that  set 
him  to  thinking  of  Mapletown  again. 

The  mill-pond  near  the  school-house 
would  soon  be  freezing  over,  and  the 
boys  would  be  skating  on  it — it  was  getting 
into  December.  .And  they  would  be 
going  into  Old  Man  Hammil’s  store  for 
skates  and  straps  and  heel-plates  and  files. 
.And  he  remembered  his  first  pair  of  skates, 
and  how  his  father  had  taught  him  the 
proper  way  to  keep  them  sharp  with  a  file. 
He  and  the  old  dad  had  always  been  pretty 
good  pals,  and - - 

Good  God!  Why  should  he  be  coming 
back  to  that?  .And  to  Old  Man  Hammil’s 
store?  It  was  that  confounded  cockroach 
there,  reminding  him  of  Old  Man  Hammil, 
that  had  done  it.  He  wanted  to  die  de¬ 
cently  and  quietly,  and  as  quickly  as  might 
be,  without  thinking  of  all  these  things. 
He  didn’t  want  to  lie  there  and  die  of 
starvation,  he  ,  wanted  to  kill  himself  and 
be  done  with  it  without  further  misery — 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  ridiculous  futility 
of  his  life,  his  baffled  and  broken  and  in¬ 
significant  life,  that  he  couldn’t  even  kill 
himself  competently — that  he  lay  there 
suffering  and  ineffectual  and  full  of  self- 
pity,  a  prey  to  memories  and  harassing 
visions  of  the  past,  all  mingled  with  youth 
and  iimocence  and  love,  without  the  means 
of  a  quick  escape.  It  was  that  damned 
cockroach,  looking  like  Old  Man  Hammil, 
the  village  hardware  merchant,  that  had 
brought  back  the  village  and  Im  youth  to 
him,  and  all  those  intolerable  recollections. 

He  took  his  dirty  pillow  and  feebly 
menaced  the  cockroach.  Feeble  as  the 
gesture  was,  the  insect  took  alarm.  It  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  footboard  of  the  bed. 
A  minute  later,  however,  he  saw  it  climbing 
the  wall.  It  reached  the  ceiling,  and 
crawled  to  the  center  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Gooley  watched  it.  He  felt  as  if  he,  too, 
could  crawl  along  the  ceiling.  He  had  the 
crazy  notion  of  trying.  After  all,  he  told 


A  ND  Mr.  Gooley  wept  a  few  weak  tears. 

For  old  Archibald  Hammil,  the  village 
hardware  merchant,  had  sold  him  the 
^  knife  he  had  ever  owned.  His  father 
had  taken  him  into  Hammil’s  store  to  buy 
tt  on  his  seventh  birthday,  for  a  present, 
it  had  had  a  buckhom  handle  and  two 
hWps.  Again  he  saw  Old  Man  Hammil 
m  w  dingy-  brown  clothes,  looking  at  him, 
Yith  his  head  on  one  side,  as  this  cock- 
toach  was  doing.  Again  he  felt  his  father 
pat  him  on  the  head,  and  heard  him  say 
"^ys  to  remember  to  whittle  away  from 
®®self,  never  toward  himself.  And  he 
himself,  shy  and  flushed  and  eager,  a 
“*ckle-faced  boy  as  good  and  as  bad  as 
boys,  lool^g  up  at  his  father  and 
FverylxMly’i  Ma^uine.  April,  1930 
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himself  light-headedly,  Old  Cockroach 
Hammil  up  there  on  the  ceiling  had  been 
friendly — the  only  friendly  thing,  human 
or  otherwise,  that  had  made  overtures  to 
him  in  many,  many  months.  And  he  had 
scared  Cockroach  Hammil  away!  He  shed 
some  more  maudlin  tears. 

What  was  the  thing  doing  now?  He 
watched  as  the  insect  climbed  on  to  the  gas- 
pipe  that  came  down  from  the  ceiling.  It 
descended  the  rod  and  perched  itself  on 
the  gas-jet.  From  this  point  of  vantage  it 
began  once  more  to  regard  Mr.  Gooley 
with  a  singular  intentness. 

Ah!  Gas!  That  was  it!  What  a  fool 
he  had  been  not  to  think  of  it  sooner! 
That  was  the  way  people  killed  them¬ 
selves!  Gas! 

Mr.  Gooley  got  himself  weakly  out  of 
bed.  He  would  get  the  thing  over  as 
quickly  as  possible  now.  It  would  be 
damnably  unpleasant  before  he  lost  con¬ 
sciousness,  no  doubt,  and  painful.  But 
likely  not  more"  unpleasant  and  painful 
than  his  present  state.  And  he  simply 
could  not  bear  any  more  of  those  recol¬ 
lections,  any  m»re  visions. 

He  turn^  his  back  on  the  cockroach, 
which  was  watching  him  from  the  gas- 
jet,  and  went  methodically  to  work.  The 
window  rattled;  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sashes  there  was  a  crevice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  He  plumed  it  with 
j)aper.  There  was  a  break  in  the  wall  of 
his  closet;  the  plaster  had  fallen  away,  and 
a  chink  allowed  the  cockroaches  from  his 
room  easy  access  to  the  closet  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  room.  He  plugged  that  also,  and 
was  about  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  key¬ 
hole,  when  there  came  a  knock  on  his  door. 

Mr.  Gooley’s  first  thought  was:  “What 
can  any  one  want  with  a  dead  man?”  For 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  already  dead. 
There  came  a  second  knock,  more  peremp¬ 
tory  than  the  first,  and  he  said  mechan- 
cially,  “Come  in!”  It  would  have  to  be 
postponed  a  few  minutes,  that  was  all. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  his  land¬ 
lady.  She  was  a  tall  and  bulky  and 
worried-looking  woman,  who  wore  a  faded 
blonde  wig  that  was  always  askew,  and  Mr. 
Gooley  was  afraid  of  her.  Her  wig  was 
more  askew  than  usual  when  she  entered, 
and  he  gathered  from  this  that  she  was 
angry  about  something — why  the  devil 
must  she  intrude  her  trivial  mundane 
anger  upon  himself,  a  dead  man?  It  was 
not  seemly. 

R.  GOOLEY,”  she  began  severely, 
without  preamble,  “I  have  always 
looked  on  you  as  a  gentleman.” 

“Yes?”  he  murmured  dully. 

“But  you  ain’t,”  she  continued.  “You 
ain’t  no  better  than  a  cheat.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  patiently. 
He  supposed  that  she  was  right  about  it. 
He  owed  her  three  weeks’  room  rent,  and 
he  was  going  to  die  and  beat  her  out  of  it. 
But  he  coul^’t  help  it. 

“It  ain’t  the  room  rent,”  she  went  on,  as 
if  vaguely  cognizant  of  the  general  trend  of 
his  thoughts.  “It  am’t  the  room  rent 
alone.  You  either  pay  me  that  or  you 
don't  pay  me  that,  and  if  you  don’t,  out 
you  go.  But  while  you  are  here,  you  must 
conduct  yourself  as  a  gentleman  should!” 

“Well,”  murmured  Mr.  Gooley, 
“haven’t  I?” 

And  the  cockroach,  perched  on  the  gas- 
jet  above  the  landlady’s  head,  and  ap)- 
parently  listening  to  this  .  conversation, 


moved  several  of  his  legs,  as  if  in  surprise. 

“You  have  not!”  said  the  landlady, 
straightening  her  wig. 

“W'hat  have  I  done,  Mrs.  Hinkley?” 
asked  Mr.  Gooley  humbly.  And  Old 
Cockroach  Hammil  from  his  perch  also 
made  signs  of  inquiry. 

“What  have  you  done!  What  have  you 
done!”  cried  Mrs.  Hinkley.  “As  if  the 
man  didn’t  know  what  he  had  done! 
You’ve  been  stealin’  my  gas,  that’s  what 
you  have  been  doin*- — stealin’,  I  say,  and 
there’s  no  other  word  for  it!” 

Mr.  Gooley  started  guiltily.  He  had 
not  been  stealing  her  gas,  but  it  came  over 
him  with  a  shock  for  the  first  time  that  that 
was  what  he  had,  in  effect,  been  planning 
to  do.  The  cockroach,  as  if  it  also  felt 
convicted  of  sin,  gave  the  gas-jet  a  glance 
of  horror  and  moved  up  the  rod  to  the 
ceiling,  where  it  continued  to  listen. 

“Stealin’!”  repeated  Mrs.  Hinkley. 
“That’s  what  it  is,  nothin’  else  but  stealin’. 
You  don’t  ever  stop  to  think  when  you  use 
one  of  them  gas-plates  to  cook  in  your 
room,  Mr.  Gooley — which  it  is  expressly 
forbid  and  agreed  on  that  no  cooking  shall 
be  done  in  these  rooms  when  they’re  rented 
to  you — that  it’s  my  gas  you’re  using,  and 
that  I  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  it’s  just 
as  much  stealin’  as  if  you  was  to  put  your 
hand  into  my  pocketbook  and  take  my 
money!” 

“Cooking?  Gas-plate?”  muttered  Mr. 
Gooley. 

“T^ON’T  say  you  ain’t  got  one!”  cried 
Mrs.  Hinkley.  “You  all  got  ’em! 
Every  last  one  of  you!  Don’t  you  try  to 
come  none  of  your  sweet  innocence  dodges 
over  me.  I  know  you,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  you!  I  ain’t  kept  lodgers  for  thirty  years 
without  knowing  the  kind  of  people  they 
be!  ‘Gas-plate!  Gas-plate!’  says  you,  as 
innocent  as  if  you  didn’t  know  what  a  gas- 
plate  was!  You  got  it  hid  here  some- 
wheres,  and  I  ain’t  going  to  stir  from  this 
room  until  I  get  my  hands  on  it  and  squash 
it  under  my  feet!  Come  across  with  it,  Mr. 
Gooley,  come  across  with  it!” 

“But  I  haven't  one,”  said  Mr.  Gooley, 
very  ill  and  very  weary.  “You  can  look, 
if  you  want  to.” 

And  he  lay  back  upon  the  bed.  The 
cockroach  slyly  withdrew  himself  from  the 
ceiling,  came  down  the  wail,  and  crawled 
to  the  foot  of  ihe  bed  again.  If  Mrs.  Hink-' 
ley  noticed  him,  she  said  nothing;  perhaps 
it  was  not  a  part  of  her  professional  policy 
to  draw  attention  to  cockroaches  on  the 
premises.  She  stood  and  regarded  Mr. 
Gooley  for  some  moments,  while  he  turned 
his  head  away  from  her  in  apathy.  Her 
first  anger  seemed  to  have  spent  itself. 
But  finally,  with  a  new  resolution,  she  said: 

“And  look  I  will!  You  got  one,  or  else 
that  blondined  party  in  the  next  room  has 
lied.” 

She  went  into  the  closet  and  he  heard 
her  opening  his  tnmk.  She  pulled  it  into 
the  bedroom  and  examined  the  interior. 
It  didn’t  take  long.  She  dived  under  the 
bed  and  drew  out  his  bartered  suitcase, 
so  dilapidated  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a  quarter  for  it  at  the  pawn-shop, 
but  no  more  dilapidated  than  his  trunk. 

She  seemed  struck,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  entrance,  with  the  utter  bare¬ 
ness  of  the  room.  Outside  of  the  bed,  one 
chair,  the  bureau,  and  Mr.  Gooley’s 
broken  shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 
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She  sat  down  in  the  chair  beside  the 
bed.  “Mr.  Gooley,”  she  said,  “you  ain’t 
got  any  gas-plate.” 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Gooley,”  she  said,  “you  got  noth¬ 
ing  at  all!" 

“No,”  he  said,  “nothing.” 

“You  had  a  pa.ssel  of  books  and  an  over¬ 
coat  five  or  six  weeks  ago,”  she  said,  “when 
you  come  here.  It  was  seein’  them  boob, 
and  knowing  what  you  was  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  you  lived  here  once  be¬ 
fore,  that  made  me  sure  you  was  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Mr.  Gooley  made  no  reply.  The  cock¬ 
roach  on  the  foot  of  the  ^d  also  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  see  if  Mrs.  Hinkley  had 
anything  more  to  say,  and  suspending 
judgment. 

“Mr.  Gooley,”  said  the  landlady,  “I 
beg  your  pardon.  You  was  lied  on  by  one 
that  has  a  gas-plate  herself,  and  when  I 
taxed  her  with  it,  and  took  it  away  from 
her,  and  got  rid  of  her,  she  had  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  say  she  thought  it  was  dlmved, 
and  that  everybody  done  it,  and  named 
you  as  one  that  did.” 

Mrs.  Hinkley  paused,  but  neither  Mr. 
Gooley  nor  the  cockroach  had  anything 
to  contribute  to  the  conversation. 

“Gas,”  continued  Mrs.  Hinkley,  “is  gas. 
And  gas  costs  money.  I  hadn’t  orter 
jump^  on  you  the  way  I  did,  Mr.  Gooley, 
but  gas-plates  has  got  to  be  what  you 
might  call  corns  on  my  brain,  Mr.  Gooley. 
They’re  my  sensitive  spot,  Mr.  Gooley. 
If  I  was  to  tell  you  the  half  of  what  I  have 
had  to  suffer  from  gas-platcs  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  Mr.  Gooley,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it!  There’s  them  that  will  cheat 
you  one  way  and  there’s  them  that  will 
cheat  you  another,  but  the  best  of  them 
will  cheat  you  with  gas-plates,  Mr.  Goo¬ 
ley.  With  the  exception  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Gooley,  I  ain’t  had  a  lodger  in  thirty  years 
that  wouldn’t  rob  me  on  the  gas.  Some 
don’t  think  it’s  stealin’,  Mr.  Gwley,  when 
they  steal  gas.  And  some  of  ’em  don’t 
care  if  it  is.  But  there  ain’t  none  of  ’em 
ever  thinks  what  a  landlady  goes  through 
with,  year  in  and  year  out.” 

SHE  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  over¬ 
come  with  self-pity,  she  began  to  sniffle. 
“And  my  rent’s  been  raised  on  me  again, 
Mr.  Gooley!  And  I’m  a  month  betod! 
And  if  I  ain’t  come  across  with  the  two 
months,  the  old  month  and  the  new,  by 
day  after  to-morrow,  out  I  goes;  and  it 
means  the  poorhouse  as  fur  a  I  can  see, 
because  I  don’t  know  anything  else  but 
keeping  lodgers,  and  I  got  no  place  to  go!” 

She  gathered  her  apron  up  and  wiped 
her  eyes  and  nose  with  it.  The  cockroach 
on  the  footboard  wiped  his  front  set  of 
feet  across  his  face  sympathetically. 

“I  got  it  all  ready  but  fifteen  dollars,” 
continued  Mrs.  Hinkley,  “and  then  in 
comes  the  gas  bill  this  morning  with  ar¬ 
rears  onto  it.  It  is  them  arrears,  Mr.  Go<> 
ley,  that  always  knocks  me  out!  If  it 
wasn’t  for  them  arrears,  I  could  get  along. 
And  now  I  got  to  pay  out  part  of  the  rent 
money  onto  the  gas  bill,  with  them  arreare 
on  it,  or  the  gas  will  be  shut  off  this 
afternoon.” 

The  pain  in  Mr.  Gooley’s  head  was  get¬ 
ting  worse.  He  wished  she  would  go.  He 
hated  hearing  her  troubles.  But  she  con¬ 
tinued: 

“It’s  the  way  them  arrears  come  onto 
the  bill,  Mr.  Gooley,  that  has  got  me  sore. 


NEVER  SAY  DIE 


“Mr.  Goolty,”  tkt  htgan  Mvtrtly,  “I  hav«  ahoay$  halted  on  you  as  a  gentleman.” 


About  a  week  before  you  come  here  again  Mrs.  Hinkley  finally  rose.  life  as  a  rooming-house  keeper  must  have 

to  live,  Mr.  Gooley,  there  was  a  fellow  stole  “Mr.  Gooley,”  she  said,  regarding  him  been  and  pitied  her.  He  had  known  many 

fifteen dtJlars’ worth  of  my  gas  all  at  once,  sharply,  “you  look  kind  o’ done  up!”  rooming-houses.  The  down-and -outers 

He  went  and  killed  himself,  Mr.  Gooley,  “Uh-huh,”  said  Mr.  Gooley.  know  how  to  gauge  the  reality  and  poign- 

*od  he  used  my  gas  to  do  it  with.  It  She  lingered  in  the  room  for  a  few  sec-  ancy  of  the  troubles  of  the  dovm-and- 

l^ed  out  for  twenty-four  hours  up  on  onds  more,  irresolutely,  and  then  departed,  out.  No,  he  simply  could  not  do  it  with 
to*  top  floor,  before  the  door  was  busted  in  Mr.  Gooley  thought.  Gas  was  barred  to  gas. 

**1  the  body  was  found,  and  it  came  to  him  now.  He  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  He  must  think  of  some  other  method, 
fiftem  dollars,  and  all  on  account  of  that  do  it  with  gas.  There  was  still  a  chance  He  was  on  the  fourth  flmr.  He  might 
®*o’s  cu*edness,  Mr.  Gooley,  I  will  likely  that  the  old  woman  might  get  hold  of  the  throw  himself  out  of  the  window  onto  the 
gtt  tuned  out  into  the  street  and  me  sixty  gas  money  and  the  rent  money,  too,  and  brick  walk  at  the  back  of  the  building,  and 
old  and  no  place  to  turn.”  go  on  for  a  few  years,  but  if  he  selfishly  die.  He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Gooley  sat  up  in  bed  feebly  and  stole  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars’  worth  of  gas  To  jiunp  from  a  twentieth  story,  or  from 
!***d  at  her.  She  was  in  real  trouble —  from  her  this  afternoon  it  might  be  just  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Tower,  to  a  cer- 
*M)Ottt  as  much  trouble  as  he  was.  The  the  thing  that  would  plunge  her  into  im-  tain  death  is  one  thing.  To  contemplate 
^°toniach  walked  meditatively  up  and  mediate  destitution.  At  any  rate,  it  was,  a  fall  of  three  or  fovtf  stories  that  may 
the  footboard,  as  if  thinking  it  over  as  she  had  said,  like  stealing  money  from  maim  you  without  killing  you,  is  another. 
''**y  Mriously.  her  pocketbook.  He  thought  of  what  her  (Continued  on  page  12S) 
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A  Xwenty-'Per-Cent.  Potter  Story 
By  Thomas  Addison 


Timothy  RUGG,  the  Atlanta 
“Cotton  King,”  was  sitting 
with  Duncan  Potter,  haber¬ 
dasher,  in  the  latter’s  bachelor 
apartment  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

It  was  after  ten  o’clock  of  a 
December  night  in  1918.  Rugg  had  been  • 
talking  long  and,  on  his  part,  fruitlessly 
with  the  composed,  lean-fac^  younger 
man  he  was  proud  to  call  his  friend.  Now 
he  let  his  plump  p)erson  sink  back  in  his 
chair,  ran  fidgety  fingers  through  his  shock 
of  gray  hair,  and  abandoned  himself  to  a 
whimsical  despair. 

“By  hokey.  Potter,”  he  exclaimed,  “if 
there  was  any  drink  left  in  this  gay  city 
of  Jasonville,  you’d  drive  me  to  it!” 

Potter’s  firm,  well-chiseled  lips  curved 
upward  at  the  comers  in  a  spare  smile  as 
he  replied  to  this:  “Simply  because  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  stick  to  a  trade  I  know?  You  would 
have  a  poor  excuse.” 

“Better  that  than  none,”  grinned  the 
rotund  Georgian.  He  went  on,  waxing 
earnest  again:  “You  are  cut  out  for 
bigger  things  than  the  men’s  furnishing 
line,  my  boy.  I’m  offering  you  a  chance  to 
swing  a  deal  with  me  that  would  make 
people  stop  and  take  off  their  hats  when 
your  name  was  spoken — and  you  refuse! 
It’s  past  understanding.” 

Potter’s  gray  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Rugg  continued  aggrievedly: 

“Where  would  John  D.  be  to-day  if  he’d 
stuck  to  the  produce  commission  business 
and  passed  up  oil?  You  are  of  the  caliber 
for  large  affairs.  You  have  proved  it,  and 
yet - ” 

“Proved?  How?”  interjected  Potter. 
“How?”  cried  the  other.  “Why,  con¬ 
found  it,  didn’t  you  come  up  here  from 
that  Anderson  store  of  yours,  and  with  a 
new  stand  on  a"  side  street  beat  that  bunch 
of  buccaneer  competitors,  who  tried  to  put 
you  out  of  business — Petersen,  Ficklestein, 
et  ai.f  Answer  me  that!”  Rugg  leveled  a 
pudgy  finger  at  him,  holding  him  up,  as 
it  were,  at  the  pistol’s  point. 

“I  don’t  claim  any  particular  credit  for 
it,”  said  Potter  carelessly.  “My  cost- 
price  bulletin-board  did  the  trick.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  post  my  factor>'  invoices  on 
it,  and  let  customers  figure  out  for  them¬ 
selves  my  profit.” 

“Twenty  per  cent.,  when  those  robber 
rivals  were  making  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred!  Who  thought  of  the  bulletin. 
Mister  Twenty-Per-Cent.  Potter?  Sk)me 
little  miss  passing  by  from  school,  or  a  keen 
business  brain  that  knew  how  to  blaze  a 
short  cut  to  an  objective  while  the  other 
fellow  was  plugging  along  in  the  same  old 
rut?  Doesn’t  it  prove — — ” 

Potter  broke  in  on  him  again:  “It 
proves  that  I  know  my  trade.  Friend 
Rugg,  nothing  more.” 

“Hah!”  The  Cotton  King  breathed 
noisily.  “I  suppose  you’ll  .say  next  it  was 
a  part  of  your  trade  to  put  over  that 
puttee  deal  last  month — sell  ten  thousand 


Here  is  Twenty-Per-Cent.  Potter  again, 
with  his  fair-price  bulletin-board.  The 
Ust  time  EVERYBODY’S  readers  saw 
this  anti-profiteering  clothing-man,  he 
was  selling  puttees  to  college  boys.  In 
this  story  he  has  to  face  the  st^  op¬ 
position  that  his  square-dealing  policy 
has  aroused  among  competitors.  It’s  a 
good  hard  fight,  and  Twenty-Per-Cent. 
Potter  has  others  like  it  ahead  of  him 
in  the  pages  of  EVERYBODY’S. 

pairs  to  a  lot  of  fad-crazy  college  boys!  I 
suppose  that  was  a  mere  prosaic  incident 
in  the  haberdashery  business.  Eh?” 

“That,”  said  Potter  gravely,  “was  a  mis¬ 
take  of  judgment.” 

“What!”  Rugg  brought  it  out  explosively. 
“A  mistake?  When  you  cleaned  up  fifty 
thousand  dollars  apiece  for  us?  Oh,my  soul!” 

“It  was  a  side  issue.  I  had  no  warrant 
to  tackle  it.  The  shoemaker  should  stick 
to  his  last.  It  was  only  by  sheer  good 
luck  that  I  pulled  out  of  that  scrape — 
luck,  and  the  quick  wit  of  Mrs.  June 
Carter,  my  clerk.” 

Rugg  made  an  impatient  movement,  and 
got  up.  “Potter,”  he  said  seriously,  “luck 
is  only  another  word  for  opportunity,  a 
shorter  word.  What  we  call  lucky  men  are 
plucky  men,  with  vision  and  a  belief  in  it. 
When  luck  c<^es  their  way,  they  take  hold 
of  it  with  both  hands  and  wring  the  juice 
out  of  it.  That  little  widow  is  a  fine  girl. 
She  has  brains.  But — if  you  hadn’t  known 
how  to  grab  the  suggestion  she  made,  and 
saddle  and  drive  it  to  your  own  ends,  it 
would  have  gone  for  nothing.  She  never 
could  have  done  it  herself;  and  being  the 
honest  little  woman  that  she  is,  she  says  so.” 

“It  was  the  idea  that  counted,”  main¬ 
tained  Potter  as  he  rose.  “Must  you  go?” 

“Yes.  I’m  off  for  Atlanta  on  the  early 
train,  and  I  need  sleep  after  a  session  like 
this.  Man,  as  a  nightcap  for  you.  I’ll  say 
again  you  have  the  capacity  for  big  things. 
That  chain  of  haberdasheries  in  half  a 
dozen  towns  you  dream  of  is  all  right  in  its 
way,  but  it’s  pedling  peanuts  to  what  you 
could  do  if  you’d  go  in  with  me.  Better 
reconsider,”  he  threw  out  with  a  last  lin¬ 
gering  hope. 

Potter  shook  his  head.  “Some  day, 
perhaps,  but  not  now.  I’ve  got  my  teeth 
set  in  this  job  of  mine,  and  I’m  going  to 
hang  to  it.” 

“Bulldog!”  snorted  the  chubby  capital¬ 
ist,  and  followed  it  with  a  deep-throated 
chuckle.  “Well,  every  dog  has  its  day, 
and  I’ll  have  mine  with  you.  See  you 
again  soon.  Good  night.” 

He  left  the  haberdasher  standing  in  the 
door,  a  slight,  almost  frail,  figure  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  yet  somehow  of  a  compelling 
presence. 


POTTER  had  a  sixty-day  lease-option 
on  the  store  at  127  Liberty  Street  next 
to  his  on  the  west.  The  option  was  about 
to  expire,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  close  it 


or  let  it  go.  There  were  those  who  were 
hungry  for  that  lease. 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Potter,  “it  is  a 
little  too  much  store.  I  ought  to  have 
room  to  expand,  but  I  don’t  care  to  take 
on  a  ten-acre  lot  for  the  purpose.” 

He  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  June  Carter, 
a  trim,  brown-eyed,  comely  young  woman 
whom  he  had  brought  up  from  his  Ander¬ 
son  place  when  he  invaded  Jasonville. 
Usually  reserved  and  self-resourceful.  Pot¬ 
ter  had  grown  into  a  habit  of  consulting 
with  this  nimble-witted  clerk  of  his,  for  she 
had  won  his  business  regard;  the  .strictly 
personal  equation  involv^  in  then-  inter¬ 
course  he  endeavored  to  ignore. 

“It  would  mean  a  greatly  increased  ex¬ 
pense,”  she  replied.  “But  you  have  con¬ 
sidered  that.  As  for  the  extra  space,  you 
could  put  in  a  men’s  ready-to-wear-suit 
department.  It  is  a  good  first  cousin  to 
furnishings.  They  should  go  well  to¬ 
gether.” 

“I’d  thought  of  it.  But  there’s  Bowen’s 
department-store  and  five  other  clothiers 
in  the  city.  I’d  have  to  fight  for  a  paying 
share  of  the  business,  Bowen  espkially. 
He  has  a  big  suburban  trade.” 

She  look^  at  him,  with  a  small  smile, 
bringing  into  view  a  shadowy  little  dimple 
in  her  cheek.  Potter  had  noticed  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  unpleasantly.  He  noticed  it 


“"V^^ELL,”  she  said,  “it  would  not  be  the 

vV  first  time  that  you  had  fought— and 

won.  And  I  think  I  can  see  where  the  trade 
is  coming  from,  a  lot  of  it,  and  soon.” 

“You  mean,”  he  returned  quickly,  “the 
boys  they’ll  be  sending  home  from  France? 
Yes,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  get 
them  back.” 

“But  they  will  come.  Over  five  hundred 
went  aw'ay  from  Jasonville,  and  as  many, 
I  reckon,  from  round  about  here.  A  thou¬ 
sand  new  customers,  you  might  say,  eager 
to  put  off  khaki  for  cheviot  and  serge. 
And  they  don’t  want  to  be  robbed  in  tl.e 
exchange.” 

“I’ll  think  it  over,”  said  Potter. 

He  did,  and  decided  to  do  it;  and  with 
Potter  to  decide  was  to  act. 

The  old  tenants  moved  out  in  January’. 
Potter’s  plans  for  rearrangements  had  bt^ 
prepared  in  advance.  An  arch  cut  through 
the  partition  wall  would  give  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  store  to  the  other;  and  ha%- 
ing  spiace  at  his  command  he  determine  to 
give  the  annex  a  spacious  eff^t,  something 
no  other  place  of  the  kind  in  town 
boast,  except  Bowen’s.  There  should  be 
no  crowding  of  customers;  comfort  an 
leisure  would  be  the  dominant  tone. 

“And  near  the  door,”  Mrs.  Carter  sug¬ 
gested.  “let  us  have  a  great  jar  of  real 
flowering  plants  —  none  of  those  o 
rubber  substitutes.  I’d  love  to  e 
them.”  ^  _  •. 

It  was  a  little  startling  to  Potter,  it 
savored  to  him  of  a  parlor  restaurant. 
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real  flowers— why,  they  are  welcome  any¬ 
where.  Beauty  and  business  should  not 
be  incompatible  if  intelligently  har¬ 
monized.” 

Potter  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  curt, 
“We  will  have  the  flowers,”  and  busied 
himself  with  other  things. 

In  a  few  days  carpenters  and  painters 
were  at  work  on  the  annex.  Rufus 
Painter,  manager  of  Potter’s  Anderson 
store,  had  sent  on  Billy  Howe,  one  of  his 
pre-war  clerks  just  released  from  training- 
camp,  and  Potter  felt  that  he  could  safely 
absent  himself  for  a  time.  So  he  prepared 
to  go  North  to  order  his  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  styles  of  ready-to-wear  suits,  for 
spring  comes  early  in  this  Southern  coim- 
iry.  Rugg  was  going  shortly,  he  had 
learned,  and  Potter  planned  to  meet  him 
at  Atlanta  and  go  on  with  him.  , 

“You  arc  in  absolute  charge,”  he  said 
to  Mrs.  Carter  at  the  final  moment. 
“Young  Howe  is  a  good  clerk,  but  he’ll 
take  his  orders  from  you.  I’ve  told  him 
so.” 

The  saleswoman  colored  with  pleasure. 
But  she  said  simply,  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Potter.” 

“You  will  have  an  eye  on  the  altera¬ 
tions,”  he  continued.  “You  know  what  I 
want,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  shall 
look  to  find  everything  running  to  the  fin¬ 
ishing  point  on  my  return.” 

“You  shall  not  be  disappointed,”  she 
promised  with  quiet  confidence. 

The  merchant’s  grave  face  brightened 
with  one  of  his  rare  open  smiles.  “I  don’t 
expect  to  be,”  he  told  her.  “Good-by.” 

“Good  luck,”  she  said. 

They  shook  hands,  and  he  left.  He 
liked  that  parting.  A  lot  of  women  would 
have  swamped  him  with  a  gush  of  empty 
words. 


A/r.  Hardy  automaticaffy  extended  hit  hand,  hut  addressed  his  salesman. 


XUM 


TRICKS  IN  ALL  TRADES 


Timothy  Rugy  u>at  doing  an  elephantine 
two-step. 


This  was  news  to  Potter,  but  he  ab¬ 
stained  from  comment  on  it.  He  re¬ 
mained  standing,  and  said:  “I  am  pressed 
for  time — my  stay  in  New  York  is  limited — 
and  so  if  I  may  be  shown  through  your 
line - ” 

Again  Mr.  Kane  interrupted.  He  did  it 
by  taking  a  chair  himself,  and  motioning 
his  visitor  to  another.  “It  may  save  time 
if  we  talk  a  little  first,”  he  observed.  Hfe 
voice  was  yet  resonant  with  heartiness, 
though  now  Potter  thought  he  detected  a 
hollow  note  in  it.  He  composedly  sat 
down.  Something  was  coming;  he  would 
see  what  it  was.  Kane  proceeded : 

“Er — Mr.  Potter,  I’d  like  to  ask  if  you 
expect  to  pursue  in  your  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  the  policy  that — er — seems  to  have 
governed  your  other  line?” 

Potter  regarded  him  steadily.  Then  he 
said  with  quiet  emphasis:  “I  shall  dis¬ 
count  any  bill  I  may  buy  of  Kane  &  Curtis. 
As  I  am  asking  no  favors  of  the  house  I  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  what  interest  it  can 
have  in  the  conduct  of  my  business.” 

In  the  pause  that  followed  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  face  lost  something  of  its  profes¬ 
sional  urbanity.  And  it  reddened.  “Oh, 
my  dear  sir!”  he  protested.  His  voice  was 
yet  pitched  in  a  mellow  key.  “No  offense 
was  meant.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me,  we 
have  a  decided  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
your  business.  That  is,  of  course,  if  we 
take  you  on  our  books.  Er — that — er — 
bulletin-board  of  yours,  you  know - ” 

“Yes?”  said  Potter,  and  stopped  there. 
So  this  was  the  specter  at  the  feast! 

“Yes,”  echoed  the  senior  partner.  He 
placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together  as  he 
went  on  and  moved  his  hands  gently  up 
and  down.  “I  don’t  think  we  would  care 
to  see  our  invoices  posted  on  that  board. 
It  is — ah — ^um — an  innovation  that  does 
not  appeal  to  us.” 

HY?”  inquired  Potter  mildly. 
“Because,  sir,  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
betrayal  of  confidence.  W e  have  other  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Jason ville  to  consider.  They  do 
not  care  to  have  their  costs  published  to  the 
world.” 

“Naturally,”  a^eed  Potter.  “It  would 
be  publishing  their  profits;  it  would  open 
people’s  eyes.” 

Mr.  Kane  coughed  superfluously.  There 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  his  throat, 
but  he  coughed  twice,  and  said:  “Your 
method  is  irregular.  It’s  unnecessary. 

[  It — it’s  bolshevism!” 

E  Potter  restrained  a  smile.  “It’s  the 


surest  way  to  win  custom.  I've  proved  it. 
I’m  in  business  not  either  for  my  health  or 
for  just  something  to  do.  I’m  out  to  make 
money;  but  not  all  at  once.  I  want  to  give 
the  other  fellow  a  chance,  the  man  who 
comes  into  my  shop  hoping  for  a  square 
deal.  I  won’t  rob  him  because  I  can — he 
might  be  a  plumber,  and  rob  me  when  his 
turn  came.  It’s  a  sort  of  moral  insurance 
I’m  taking  out.”  He  stood  up.  “Shall 
we  look  over  your  line?” 

Mr.  Kane  also  found  his  feet.  He  was 
the  mirror  of  suave  regret.  “It  distresses 
me  to  say,  sir.  that  our  spring  styles  are 
not  at  present  on  view.  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  what  you  want  elsewhere.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Potter.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  met  you.” 

Potter  lingered.  “Do  you  happen  to  re¬ 
member  the  date  of  the  Record  in  which  I 
appeared?”  he  questioned.  “It  slipped  my 
notice  in  some  way.  I  take  the  Record." 

“Eh?  Oh!  Um!”  Mr.  Kane  frowned 
with  the  effort  to  refresh  his  memor>'. 
“Perhaps  it  was  in  the  Economist." 

“I  see  that  also,”  Potter’s  eyes  danced. 
“Perhaps — one  forgets  these  things  so 
easily — some  thoughtful  friend  of  mine  in 
Jasonville  wTote  you  in  advance  of  my 
coming.  However,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  Don’t  tr>-  to  recollect.  Good 
morning.” 

But  he  went  away  in  a  troubled  mood. 
Some  one  was  trying  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel,  and  in  this  case  had  succeeded.  He 
wondered  what  the  cards  held  for  him  at 
the  next  place  on  his  calling- list. 

IV 

R.  ALPHEUS  JONES,  a  recent  and 
bright  young  salesman,  met  Potter  as 
he  issued  from  the  elevator  into  the  Ell¬ 
ington  Company’s  showrooms.  He  was 
out  for  a  record,  this  young  man.  and  a  new 
customer  landed  would  mean  a  star  to  his 
credit  with  the  house. 

“Our  goods,”  he  said  to  Potter,  “are 
well  known  in  your  city.  The  buyer  for 
the  Bowen  store  w'as  in  here  only  yester¬ 
day.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  him  a 
very  sizable  bill.” 

“Ah?”  murmured  Potter.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  interested  him. 

“Yes,  sir.  They  make  a  specialty  of  the 
Kartenheimer  brand,  but  they  don’t  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  it.”  He  wagged  his 
head  sagely.  “Good  for  a  leader,  but  the 
money  isn’t  there.  We  show  you  where 
that  lies.  Take  this  sack  suit — waist 
seams,  fancy'  pockets,  all  the  novelty  ef¬ 
fects.  Nineteen-fifty;  to  retaU  at  thirty- 
five.  Some  profit,  what?”  Mr.  Jones 
grinned  expansively.  “Orrison,  Bowen’s 
buyer,  bought  six  dozen.” 

“Bowen  will  sell  them  at  thirty-five?” 
queried  Potter. 

“Not  less,  you  bet,”  declared  the  star- 
chaser  with  a  sly  lowering  of  an  eyelid. 

“We  will  come  back  to  these,”  Potter 
told  him.  “Show  me  something  in  tropical 
weight,  mohairs  and  panamas.” 

“Now,”  bubbled  the  salesman,  “we  are 
getting  to  the  candy.  This  way,  please. 
In  one  of  our  Kool  Kloth  suits  the  first  cop 
you  met  would  have  just  cause  to  run  you 
in — they  are  next  to  nothing  on  you.  But 
ckick — Say,  if  you  had  only  forty-two  cents 
in  your  pocket  you’d  feel  like  a  prince 
’cause  you’d  look  like  one.” 

Mr.  Jones,  as  he  led  the  way  to  a  farther 
aisle,  laughed  ardently  at  his  own  joke. 
His  grave  customer  was  smiling,  and  this 
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augured  well.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
for  coming  toward  them  he  saw  the  secre- 
tar\'  of  the  company.  He  stopped  the 
official,  and  said: 

“Mr.  Hardy,  meet  Mr.  Duncan  Potter  of 
Jasonville.  He  is  starting  up  a  clothing 
department  to  hb  regular  line,  and  I^ 
showing  him  our  spring  and  summer 
styles.” 

Mr.  Hardy  automatically  extended  his 
hand,  but  addressed  hb  salesman,  and  with 
e\ident  and  singular  solicitude:  “Have  vou 
sold  him?” 

Perceh-ing  that  he  hadn’t,  Mr.  Hardy 
thereupon  pitilessly  blotted  out  the  allur¬ 
ing  star  to  which  Mr.  Jones  would  hitch 
hb  vendor  wapn.  “I  will  wait  on  Mr. 
Potter.”  he  said  in  a  tone  that  hade  the 
other  begone  and  be  hanged  to  him. 

Potter  instantly  divined  that  another 
spoke  was  to  be  inserted  in  his  wheel.  He 
determined  to  forestall  the  operation. 

“You  have  seen  that  sketch  of  me  in  the 
Manufacturers'  Record?"  he  inquired  affa¬ 
bly.  “  ‘Twenty-Per-Cent.  Potter.’  Posts 
hb  costs  and  lets  the  public  figure  his 
profits.”  » 

Mr.  Hardy  nodded.  It  saved  explana¬ 
tions.  or,  rather,  the  suppression  of  them. 

“And  you  don’t  care  to  sell  to  one  so 
lacking  in  the  fine  observances  of  the 
trade?”  hinted  Potter. 

“You  have  had  thb  experience  before,  I 
see,”  commented  Mr.  Hardy  glacially. 
“No,  sir!  We  are  not  seeking  dealing 
with  cut-raters.  We  can’t  afford  it.” 

“I  am  prepared  to  pay  spot  cash.  I  am 
not  asking  terms.” 

The  secretary  shrugged.  He  wore  an 
expression  of  stoical  fatigue.  “It  b  not  a 
question  of  cash,  sir;  it’s  a  question  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  A  ‘sacrifice  sale,’  now — where  one  b 
overstocked — b  different.  One  winks  at 
cut  prices  in  emergencies.  But  you  have 
not  even  started.  Scrap  your  Imrd,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  sell  you.” 

“I  will  scrap  it,”  said  Potter  evenly, 
“when  the  devil  comes  finally  into  hb  own. 
In  the  meantime  it  will  give  me  plea.«ure 
to  send  you  cards  to  my  opening  next 
month.” 

This  was  brave  talk,  but  in  the  street 
again  Potter  paused  to  ponder  hb  prob¬ 
lem.  Something  like  organized  propaganda 
had  been  instituted  against  him,  it  seemed. 
Possibly  Bowen’s  buyer — thb  man  Over- 
son,  or  whatever  hb  name — was  the  active 
agent.  He  wondered  how  far  he  had  car¬ 
ried  hb  endeavor.  Certainly  not  to  the  en¬ 
tire  clothing  manufacturing  trade  of  the 
city;  it  would  be  conspiracy,  and  there  was 
a  remedy  for  that. 

“If  I  could  prove  it!”  thought  Potter. 
He  set  hb  mouth  grimly,  and  proceeded 
to  Stem  &  Warren.  He  did  not  give  hb 
name,  but  asked  at  once  where  the  buyer 
for  Bowen’s  might  be  found. 

“Mark  Orrison?  Why,  yes,  he’s  at  the 
St.  Julian,”  responded  the  man.  “He  was 
in  here  Monday.  I  don’t  think  he  has  left 
the  dty.  Are  you  in  the  clothing  line? 

“No,”  said  Potter  truthfuUy.  “I  have  a 
personal  message  for  Mr. — how  do  you 
spell  it?  ...  Thanks.” 

Four  more  calb  Potter  made  that  fore¬ 
noon,  these  with  the  intention  of  buying 
if  he  could.  But  the  result  was  the 
at  each  place — hb  name  and  address  given, 
and  the  sale  came  to  a  halt. 

He  lunched  musingly  on  a  chair-arm  m  * 
white-tiled  hole-in-the-wall.  Afterward  he 


I 

TRICKS  IN  ALL  TRADES 


PotUr  and  kit  clerks  worked,  as  they  could  snatch  the  time,  to  dress  the  store.  And  they  worked  nights  until  late. 


made  his  way  to  J.  B.  Saxton,  Inc.,  a  house 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  no  special  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  Southern  trade.  It  was  not  a 
amcem,  but  its  goods  bore  a  high 
leputation.  It  was  alnimt  to  his  surprise 
he  found  his  name  evoked  no  preju¬ 
dice.  He  spent  several  hours  looking  over 
the  line  and  making  his  selections,  and  he 
came  away  with  the  carbon  of  his  order  in 
his  pocket. 

TT  WAS  five  o’clock  when  he  returned  to 
*  his  hotel.  With  his  key  the  clerk  handed 
him  a  slip  on  which  was  written  a  telephone 
number.  It  was  marked  “Urgent.” 

“Ru®,”  said  Potter  to  himself. 

But  it  was  not  Rugg;  it  was  J.  B.  Sax¬ 
ton,  Inc.  They  regretted  to  inform  him 
thtt  his  order  had  been  booked  under  a 
misapprehension  of  facts.  And  they  were 
pained  to  say  that  they  must  cancel  it. 
Potter  demanded  no  explanation. 

“I  understand,”  he  said  easily.  “But  I 
have  a  a^y  of  my  order  O.  K’d  by  your 
Mr.  Worth.  Let  me  impress  on  you  that  I 
“pect  it  to  be  filled  exactly  as  written. 
That  is  all  from  me.” 

He  hung  up  and  returned  to  the  desk. 
He  learned  that  Mr.  Mark  Orrison  had  not 
dieckedout  yet,  and  that  he  was  up  in  his 
He  was  turning  to  the  elevator 
7*0  he  saw  Timothy  Rugg  advanc¬ 
es-  Rugg  had  just  come  in  from  the 
street 

.'^^^how’s  everything?”  he  saluted  jo- 
“I’m  looking  for  something  new 
?  y^ofhs’  spring  suits.  Got  anything 
^T1  set  my  delicate  figger?” 

Potter  drew  him  aside,  and  related  his 
?P*™oces  of  the  day.  “I’m  going  to  get 
^  m  a  newspaper  if  I  have  to  buy  the 
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space,”  he  added.  “.And  I  shall  engage  a 
lawyer - ” 

“I’ve  got  him!”  cried  Rugg.  “Knows 
every  kink  in  the  ropes.  And  I  think  we 
can  fix  the  newspaper  end.  Stevens  of  the 
Morning  Register  is  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“That  may  help,”  said  Potter.  “Now, 
I’m  going  up  to  see  this  man  Orrison.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  offered  Rugg.  “He 
may  prove  troublesome.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Potter,  “but  I’ll 
chance  that.  I  will  come  to  you  after¬ 
ward  in  your  room.” 

He  went  up  alone. 

Bowen’s  buyer  was  betrayed  into  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  confusion  when  he  saw  who  it  was 
at  his  door.  “Oh — ah — Mr.  Potter!”  he 
stammered. 

“You  have  had  the  advantage  of  my 
name  till  now,”  Potter  said  to  him.  “I 
thought  I’d  come  up  and  equalize  the 
situation.” 

Orrison  had  regained  his  composure.  He 
realized  what  the  visit  portended,  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  incriminate  himself. 

“I  knew  you  by  sight,”  he  remarked. 
“I’ve  passed  your  store  frequently.” 

“I,”  returned  Potter,  “heard  of  you  for 
the  first  time  to-day — at  the  EUington 
Company.”  He  had  ignored  the  proffered 
chair.  He  stood,  a  sli^t,  fine  figure,  front¬ 
ing  the  burly  buyer,  who  topped  him  by 
half  a  hand’s  span. 

“Well,”  said  the  latter,  “now  that  we  are 
acquainted,  sit  down.  It  won’t  cost  you 
anything.”  He  attempted  a  nonchallant 
air,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 

Potter  was  totally  unresponsive.  He  re¬ 
plied:  “I  am  not  staying.  I  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask.  The  answer  is  simple — ^yes  or 


Orrison  knew  what  it  was  in  advance. 
There  was  to  be  no  beating  around  the 
bush  by  this  man,  he  p)erceived.  He 
laughed  flippantly.  “Assuming  that  the 
privilege  is  yours,  though  I’ll  say  I  don’t 
like  your  tone,  fire  ahead.” 

“Did  you  mention  my  name  to  the 
Ellington  Company,  to  any  one  connected 
with  it?” 

“Why  should  I?”  Orrison  countered. 

“That  is  not  an  answer,  sir.” 

“Why  should  I  not,  then?  One  may 
speak  of  the  President  if  he  gets  the  no¬ 
tion.” 

“It  depends  on  how  you  speak  of  him; 
there’s  an  espionage  law  to  take  care  of 
that.  My  case  is  different.  Myself  must 
care  for  how  my  name  is  used.  That  is 
what  I  am  here  for.” 

{Continued  on  page  82) 


But  when  he  got  there  he  stopped 
and  gaped. 


XUM 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 


Major  blank,  in  hU  dugout,  wrote 
a  message  and  handed  it  to  a  colored  run¬ 
ner.  “Read  this  carefully,”  he  said,  “and 
then  deliver  it  to  Captain  Parks,  Com¬ 
pany  C.  If  anything  happens,  destroy 
the  message  and  deliver  it  verbally  to 
Captain  Parks.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  major  looked  up 
to  see  the  runner  still  there.  “What  are 
you  doing  here?”  he  shouted.  “When  I 
give  an  order  I  want  it  obeyed  at  once!” 

“Lawd,  Major,”  replied  the  frightened 
man,  “I  can’t  read  readin’,  let  alone  read 
writin’l” 

“You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  jazz  miisic, 
Mr.  Nuriah.” 

“Yes,  I  like  it  best  of  all.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  on  formal  attire  when  you 
listen  to  it;  nobody  asks  you  who  wrote  it, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  pretend  you  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

A  NEGRO  preacher  was  expounding  the 
subject  of  miracles.  “Mah  beloved  bref- 
ren,”  he  said,  “de  mos’  wonderful  miracle 
was  ’bout  de  loaves  and  fishes.  Five 
thousand  loaves  an’  two  thousand  fishes, 
and  de  twelve  ’postles  had  to  eat  ’em  all! 
De  miracle  is,  brefren,  dat  all  de  ’postles 
didn’t  bust!” 


“Are  you  the  plumber?”  asked  Mrs. 
Cooke. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I’m  the  plumber,  all 
right.” 

“Well.”  she  replied,  “I  just  want  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  to  exercise  care  when  doing  your 
work.  .Ml  my  floors  are  highly  polished 
and  in  perfect  condition.” 

“Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me  slippin’, 
lady,  I’ve  got  nails  in  me  shoes.” 

A  CLERGYMAN  who  advertised  for  an 
organist  received  this  reply; 

Dear  Sir: 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  vacancy'  for  an  or¬ 
ganist  and  music-teacher,  either  lady  or  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Having  been  both  for  several  years 
I  beg  to  apply  for  the  position. 
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A  MELANCHOLY-LOOKING  man  en¬ 
tered  the  establishment  of  a  photographer. 

“I  should  like  a  picture  of  m>-self  weep¬ 
ing  beside  my  wife’s  grave,”  he  explained. 

“I  fear  I  have  not  the  necessarj'  acces¬ 
sories  here,”  said  the  photographer.  Then 
headded  facetiously:  “Couldn’t  we  arrange 
to  have  the  portrait  made  at  the  grave  it¬ 
self?” 

“No,”  said  the  man;“that’s  inNew  York 
State.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  go 
there.  Just  you  fix  up  some  kind  of  grave 
here  in  the  shop.  I  could  weep  on  that. 
It’s  no  trouble  for  me  to  weep  anywhere.” 

An  OBSERVANT  young  lady  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  on  her  first  trip  West,  saw,  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  plains,  a  herd  of  branded  cattle. 

“Oh,  ^  the  engraved  cows!”  she  re¬ 
marked  enthusiastically. 

TW'O  friends  were  talking  over  old  times 
and  the  changes  that  had  come  since  the>- 
were  boys.  One  of  them,  a  musician,  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  pre\-ailing  ex¬ 
travagance.  “When  I  learned  to  play  the 
violin,”  he  said,  “I  played  on  one  equipped 
with  steel  strings.  Now,  even  children  play 
on  instruments  strung  with  the  best  Italian 
gut.” 

“Italian  gut!”  gasped  his  friend.  “That 
is  a  great  change;  they  were  using  catgut 
the  last  I  knew  of.” 

Oil  brought  a  golden  crop  to  the  farm  of 
John  Bearwalk,  Ute  Indian.  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  the  little  Bearwalks  moved  into  the 
county  seat.  Dreams  were  to  be  realized. 
No  such  hilarity  had  been  heard  on  Main 
Street  since  the  night  before  the  town  went 
diy.  Two  coal-black  horses  were  pulling 
a  white,  box-like  structure  slowly.  Its 
white,  glassy  sides  were  hung  with  spotless 
curtains,  and  a  golden  cross  shone  out  from 
the  rear.  On  the  top  sat  an  Indian 
squaw,  holding  the  reins.  Behind  her 
sprawled  half  a  dozen  native  children, 
while  two  dogs  barked  viciously.  Below, 
within  the  glass  compartment,  an  Indian 
brave  lolled  on  his  blanket.  He  puffed  at 
his  pipe  and  gazed  from  his  cage  impas¬ 
sively,  yet  deep  within  his  eyes  lay  a  gleam 
of  purest  content.  John  Bearwalk  had 
bought  the  town  hearse. 

“How  very  few  statues  there  are  of  real 
women!” 

“Yes,  it’s  hard  to  get  them  to  look 
right.” 

“How  so?” 

“.A  woman  -remaining  still  and  saying 
nothing  doesn’t  seem  true  to  life.” 


’Esther,”  questioned  the  teacher  of  a 
member  of  the  juvenile  class,  “what  is  the 
difference  between  electricity  and  liAt- 
ning?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  pay  nothing  {„ 
lightning.”  came  the  prompt  reply. 

A  VMTTY  actor  was  telling  a  stwy  to  a 
number  of  fellow  players  at  a  club  one 
night,  and  there  was  also  present  a  dys¬ 
peptic  newspapter  man  who  suffered  from 
insomnia. 

The  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
newspaper  man,  roared  at  the  story. 

“WTiat’s  the  matter?”  asked  someone. 

“Nothing.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  laugh  at  that  good 
storj'?” 

“Well,  it’s  this  way:  I  am  going  to  save 
it  until  I  get  home.  I  find  that  I  can 
always  sleep  better  when  I  go  to  bed 
laughing.” 


S-AMMY,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  road 
somewhere  in  France,  was  fishing  in  a 
shell  crater  full  of  water.  The  c^itain, 
passing  by,  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  asked: 

“Not  biting  very  well,  heh?” 

Sammy  turned  around  grinning  and 
said:  “Sure  they  are;  you’re  the  fifth 
to-day.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,  Squibbs,  that 
you  haven’t  learned  how  to  drive  your  car  • 
yet!  Why,  they  tell  me  your  wife  has 
been  teaching  you  for  a  week.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  my  fault.  Just  as  I  begm 
to  learn  how',  she  starts  in  and  explains  it 
all  over  again.” 


“Did  the  woman  give  any  ^ 

attempting  to  commit  suicide?”  asked  tn< 
court. 

“YeSs,  your  honor,”  answered  the  ponce- 
man. 

“What  was  her  reason?” 

“She  said  she  wanted  to  die.” 
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The  Motorist  who 

does  not  stop  to  put  on  Weed  n 
Tire  Chains  before  driving  over 
wet-slippery-skiddy  streets  gambles 
with  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others. 
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The  Gambler 


Don’t  tilt  the  dice-box  with  Fate — don’t  pit  your  skill  against 
the  Skid  that  lurks  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  when  streets  are 
wet  and  treacherous. 

No  matter  how  skillfully  and  carefully  you  may  drive,  you  and 
your  passengers  are  in  imminent  danger  when  the  rain  whips  streets 
into  black  deadly  skidways  unless  your  wheels  are  equipped  with 

Weed  Anti-SkW  Chains 

For  Dependable  Security 

Give  your  Weed  Tire  Chains  a  chance  to  perform  their  mission. 
Don’t  leave  them  in  the  garage  or  tool  box — put  them  on  the  tires. 
Only  a  moment  of  your  time  and  their  steel  forged  protection  will 
be  securely  chaining  your  car  to  safety. 

Weed  Tire  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  traction  and  antiskid  device  for 
trucks  equipped  with  single  and  dual  solid  tires  or 
tvith  the  very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  tire  so 
constructed  that  they  satisfactorily  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  heavy  trttck  service  in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc* 


BRIDGEPORT 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


Ib  Coaadat  Doaiiaioii  Chaia  Coapaay,  Liaiita*.  Niagara  Fall*.  Oataria 

Lar)(e9t  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Tht  CimpIHe  Chaim  Lima  —  AU  Tgarm,  All  SIxet,  All  PlmUhtm  —  Fnm 
PImmthen’  Safetn  Chaim  la  Shipa'  Amehar  Chain 

Gaaaral  Sala*  OSce  i  Graad  Caatral  Taraiiaal.  Naw  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices  i 


Boatoa 

Fittabarg 


Chicago 
Porilaad.  Ora. 


Philadclghia 
Saa  Fraaaitao 
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TRICKS  IN  ALL  TRADES 


“Oh!”  Orrison  looked  down  disparag¬ 
ingly  on  the  slender  form  of  the  merchant. 
“Is  this  a  threat?”  he  flung  out. 

“It  is  a  fact,”  stated  Potter  vmmoved. 
“Your  evasion  of  my  question  proves  an 
affirmative  to  it.” 

“Oh!”  said  Orrison  again.  “Well,  what 
of  it?” 

“This:  it  is  you  who  have  made  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  post  me  to  the  trade  here.  It  is 
you  who  have  branded  me  as  a  man  after 
only  a  decent  profit — branded,  I  say,  for 
your  kind  look  upon  me  as  a  criminal  steal¬ 
ing  custom  from  your  rapacious  counters. 
Well,  I’ll  acknowledge  that  you’ve  been 
successful,  so  far - ” 

Potter  purposely  p>aused.  The  buyer 
grinned  in  spite  of  himself;  but  it  faded  in 
the  same  instant. 

“So  far!”  resumed  Potter.  “My  turn  is 
to  come.  And  I’m  here  to  say  to  you,”  he 
finished  calmly,  “that  I’d  be  ashamed  to 
know  a  dog  who  had  so  small  a  sense  of 
honor  as  you  have  shown.” 

Orrison  went  a  dirty  chalk  color. 

“Why,  you  little  half-shelled  shrimp!” 
he  bellowed.  “You  have  the  cheek  to  butt 
into  my  room  and  preach  to  me?  Why — 
why— by  God,  for  two  cents  I’d  mash 
your  mug  in!” 

He  shoved  his  clenched  hand  to  within 
an  inch  of  Potter’s  face.  It  hung  there 
quivering  with  desire.  But  Potter  held  his 
place.  His  eyes,  steel  gray  now,  bored  re¬ 
lentlessly  into  the  maddened  eyes  opposed 
to  him.  For  a  palpitating  breath  of  time 
tte  two  remaii^  riveted  as  they  were. 
Then  Potter  turned  and  walked  leisurely 
out  of  the  room. 

Rugg  scanned  him  curiously  as  Potter 
came  in  to  where  he  sat  waiting  for  him. 
“Did  Orrison  own  up?”  he  asked. 

“Not.  in  words.  But  I  satisfied  myself. 
He  did  it.” 

Something  in  his  manner  forbade  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  subject,  and  Rugg  changed  it. 

“I  did  a  little  telephoning  while  you 
were  gone,”  he  annovmced.  “Got  your 
lawyer,  Elwood  Channing.  Caught  him 
at  his  club.  He  is  coming  here  after 
dinner.” 

Potter  nodded  his  thanks.  Rugg  con¬ 
tinued:  “.\nd  I  got  in  touch  with  Stevens. 
He’s  managing  ^tor  of  the  Register.  It’s 
a  business  man’s  paper.  Stevens  is  send¬ 
ing  a  reporter  up  here.  That  is,  he  will 
send  one  if  you. will  give  names.  He’s  got 
to  have  that,  he  says,  or  it’s  no  story.  I’ve 
personally  guarantee  him  against  pos¬ 
sible  libel  suits,  though  those  fellows,  I’m 
betting,  will  be  glad  to  keep  the  covers 
pulled  up  over  their  heads.’  ’ 

“You’re  a  friend,  Timothy,”  Potter  said 
simply.  “Yes,  I’ll  give  names,  but  not 
Orrison’s.  I  can’t  prove  what  I  know 
about  him.” 

Rugg  scratched  his  head  distressfully. 
“It’s  a  poisonous  shame,  but — oh,  well,  let 
that  snake  crawl  a  while.  I’ll  call  Stevens. 
Then  we’ll  dine.”  He  chuckled  wryly. 
“We  can’t  shoot  folly  as  it  flies  to-night — 
we  are  stalking  big  game.” 

VI 

HE  ensuing  morning  as  Mr.  Mark 
Orrison  sat  in  the  rotunda  of  the  St. 
Julian  glancing  over  the  Register  before 
sallying  forth  on  the  business  of  the  day. 


{Continued  from  page  jg) 

his  eye  fell  upon  a  heading  that  washed  his 
countenance  of  its  alert  eiqiression  and  left 
it  a  dismayed  blank. 

He  read  the  caption  twice,  and  looked 
vaguely  about  him  for  help.  Potter  had 
said  his^tum  would  come,  and  apparently 
it  had.  This  is  what  he  saw: 

PICKING  ON  POTTER 

Southern  Merchant  BUckhated  Here  Becauee 
He  Won’t  Profiteer 

Ootfaiag  Maaulacturcrs  ReAue  to  Sell  Him  Gooda 

Mr.  Orrison  gave  a  dazed  attention  to 
the  story  that  followed.  It  smacked  of 
possible  damage  suits  against  certain 
houses.  He  read  what  Kane  &  Cxirtis  had 
said,  what  the  Ellington  Company  said;  in 
short,  what  was  said  by  all  those  of  whom 
Potter  had  attempt^  to  buy.  .\nd, 
lastly,  what  J.  B.  Saxton,  Inc.,  had  done, 
and  then  said.  Mr.  Orrison  cast  his  eyes 
up  to  heaven.  He  apostrophized  that  in¬ 
definite  region. 

“I  never  called  Saxton  up!”  be  bleated. 
“Some  of  those  others  must  have  done  it — 
sent  out  a  general  alarm.”  Which,  be  it 
said  here,  was  so;  Saxton  was  among  the 
last  to  get  the  news. 

Mr.  Orrison  was  relieved  to  find  that  no¬ 
where  was  he  himself  mentioned,  though 
there  was  a  hint  that  the  sinister  hand  of 
competitive  interests  was  discernible  in  the 
matter.  After  a  prayerful  consideration  of 
the  facts  at  hand  he  decided  to  gather  up 
at  once  the  loose  ends  of  his  business  and 
depart  for  home.  The  story  had  of  course 
been  telegraphed  to  Jason>^e.  Old  Man 
Bowen  would  want  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  it. 

Potter,  on  the  advice  of  his  attornw, 
spent  the  day  quietly  in  and  about  the 
hotel. 

“There  may  be  developments,”  Chan¬ 
ning  had  said.  “I’m  going  to  sue  out  a 
mandatory  injimction  against  Saxton,  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  fill  your  order.  It’s  not  often 
done,  but  I’m  going  to  ask  for  it.  I  don’t 
think  they’ll  care  to  fight.  Stick  around 
where  they  can  get  at  you  if  they  wish.” 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
anything  happened.  Rugg  had  come  up 
from  down-town,  and  was  sitting  with  Pot¬ 
ter  in  his  room  when  the  telephone  rang. 
It  was  Mr.  Worth  of  J.  B.  Saxton.  His 
voice  was  bland  to  caressiveness. 

“I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Potter,  that  we 
shall  take  pleasure  in  shipping  that  order. 
We  are  sorry  that  yesterday - ” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  cut  in  Potter,  bland 
as  the  other.  “That  special  lot  I  put  aside 
for  express  shipment — for  my  opening,  you 
know — ^will  go  forward  at  once,  I  pre¬ 
sume?” 

“To-ni^t,  Mr.  Potter.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  further  we  can  do - ” 

“Why,  yes,  there  is.  My  attorney  will 
send  his  bill  to  you.  Kindly  pay  it.  Mis¬ 
takes  are  expensive,  I  have  observed  in  my 
experience.  Doubtless  you  have  observed 
the  same.” 

“Oh,  but  I  say!  A  moment,  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter,  please.” 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Rugg,  who 
had  caught  the  entire  conversation,  due  to 
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an  unusually  good  connection,  exdanmd 
softly:  “Aha!  That  was  a  so<'kd(floger!” 

Mr.  Worth  spoke  again:  “Under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Potter - ’’  , 

“The  peculiar  circumstances,”  suggested 
Potter. 

“.\h,  yes,  yes— why,  we  consent.  And 
we  trust  that  you  will  call  on  us  agai^  sir 
before  you  leave.”  ’ 

“Certainly.  With  the  greatest  good-will 
in  the  world:” 

Potter’s  lips  were  deeply  curved  as  he 
ended  the  interview.  His  eyes  jumped 
with  a  boy’s  ro^ishness.  He  took  down 
the  receiver  again,  and  asked  for  the  EU- 
in^on  Company,  and  Mr.  Har^.  Rugg 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

“Duncan  Potter  of  Jasonville  talking,” 
Potter  said,  and  went  on  immediately:  ‘'l 
am  filled  up  on  my  spring  styles,  but  for 
summer  wei^ts  I  am  open  yet.  Tour 
Mr.  Jones  was  about  to  show  me  some  mo¬ 
hairs  yesterday  when  we  were  interrupted. 
But  to-morrow  I  can  spare  an  hour - " 

Here  Mr.  Hardy,  evidently  recovend 
from  a  shock,  interposed.  Not  Mr. 
Jones,  but  he  himself,  would  be  delisted  to 
show  Mr.  Potter  through  the  line,  and  at 
any  hour  that  would  suit  his  convenience. 
He  would  be  glad  of  the  op^rt unity  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  unfortunate  position  he  had  taken 
the  day  before,  and,  in  short ,  to  retire  from  it. 
And  so  on  for  sixty  straight  second  WhCT 
he  came  to  a  stop,  Potter  said  casually: 

“It  is  Mr.  Mark  Orrison,  not  you,  I  hold 
to  blame.” 

“Well,  yes,  it  was  he  who  told  us—” 
Mr.  Hardy  suddenly  checked  himself  as  he 
perceived  the  trap  into  which  he  had  been 
led. 

Potter  passed  it  over  at  once.  “If  you 
don’t  mind,”  he  remarked,  “I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Jones  wait  on  me  to-morrow. 
The  sale  ought  to  go  to  him.  Call  it  ten 
o’clock.” 

He  turned  a  little  hastily.  A  queer 
shuffling  noise  was  going  on  behind  him. 
Timothy  Rugg  had  lifted  himself  out  of  his 
chair,  and  was  doing  an  elephantine  two- 
step  about  the  room. 

“We’ve  got  Orrison’s  scalp!”  he  crowed. 
“Tumty,  turn,  turn.  Tumty,  turn,  turn.” 

Potter  laughed.  Then  a  frowning  knot 
showed  between  his  eyes.  “Somehow  I 
don’t  care  about  it  now,  Timothy,”  he  said. 

Rugg  stopped  his  caperings.  “You 
don’t?  Suffering  Susan!  Why?” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  heard  that  one  gets 
any  good  from  following  up  a  skunk.  Let 
Orrison  smother  in  his  own  bad  odor.” 
Potter  smiled.  “Suppose  we  get  tickets 
for  that  show  to-ni^t;  I  feel  like  cele¬ 
brating.” 

VII 

OTTER  got  home  on  Monday  momng. 
Rugg  had  dropped  off  at  Atlanta  in  the 
rvight,  but  he  promised  to  come  on  to  Jason¬ 
ville  for  the  opening  of  the  new  store.  Pot¬ 
ter  had  set  it  for  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week.  On  the  way  down  from  New  York 
he  had  drafted  out  page  ads  for  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Herald.  He  would  run  them 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday. 

Potter  went  direct  from  the  train  to  his 

haberdashery.  He  wasenxious  t»  see  how 

the  alterations  had  progressed,  it  was 
early — lacking  some  minutes  to  seven— 
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n^he  Bmnswick 

Method  ol  Depi-oduction 


How  to  judge  a  phonograph 

Follow  this  wav  of  Brunswick  owners 


Before  you  buy  a  phonograph,  we  sug¬ 
gest  hearing  several.  It  will  be  to  yout 
•advantage  to  make  tone  tests  for  yourself 
Please  do  not  think  that  this  is  difficult 
or  that  it  takes  a  musically  trained  ear. 

In  over  .500,000  homes  music-lovers 


enjoy  The  Brunswick  because  they  have 
followed  the  above  advice.  Critical  people 
have  chosen  Brunswicks  because  they 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  betterments 
afforded  by  the  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction. 


A  BruNSwick  creation 


We  introduced  the  Ultona  and  it  created  a 
sensation,  for  iip  to  its  coihinjj  no  phonograph 
could  play  all  records  properly. 

The  Ultona  was  the  only  all-record  reproducer 
which,  at  the  turn  of  a  hand,  would  present 
to  each  make  of  record  the  proper 
diaphragm  and  the  proper  needle. 


tot  niUtf  . 


Then  came  as  a  second  advance¬ 
ment,  the  Brunswick  Tone  Ampli¬ 
fier.  After  a  long  study  of  acoustic 
principles  of  phonographic  repro¬ 
duction  we  departed  from  the  old- 
time  idea  of  a  cast  metal  throat. 
We  moulded  rare  woods  into  ait 
all-wood  projection  chamber  and 
thus  gave  tonal  vibrations  that  free¬ 
dom  of  action  which  ended  harsh 
and  strident  notes. 

Now  Brunswick  records 

We  bring  now  as  a  further  con; 
tribution  to  the  phonographic  art. 


our  own  make  of  records.  We  include  all  the. 
fine  standards  of  today,  yet  add  what  we  consider 
a  vast  improvement.  And  this  we  know  will  be 
the  verdict  of  the  public. 

Each  Brunswick  Record  is  interpreted  by  a  notetf 
director  or  an  accomplished  artist 
technically  trained  in  tHe  art  of  re¬ 
cording.  Thus  we  unite  the  talent 
of  the  artist  with  the  genius  of  the 
composer.,  Tluis  we  bring  an  ad¬ 
ditional  element  into  record  making. 


We  want  you  to  judge  Brunswick 
Records  bj-  those  same  severe  tests 
with  which  people  have  judged 
Bmnswick  Phonographs.  And  that 
is  by  coniparisrm. 

Remember  Bmnswick  Records 
will  play  on  any  phonograph  with 
steel  or  fibre  needle. 

.\  Bmnswick  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  play  The  Bmnswick  for  you,  with 
Bmnswick  Records  and  with  others. 


THE  BRU.NSWfCK-BALKE-COLLE.N'DER  COMPANY 

*  General  62)*6n  Soulh  Waha«h  Arenas.  Chlcaco 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United 
Swe».  Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distpbufors:  Musical  Merchandise 
Saleti  Companr.  819  Yowfe  Street.  Tt>fonto 


<5fBnmawick 


and  he  would  be  able  to  look  things  over  “You  can  afford  the  praise,  and  to  ^re  ” 
before  his  clerks  arrived.  he  said.  “Thank  you  both.’’  „  ’ 

•But  he  was  mistaken  in  this.  As  his  Billy  Howe  came  in  .victoriously  leadine 
taxi  whirled  up  to  the  door  he  found  that  his  men.  They  agreed  to  work  overtime 
he  was  preceded  on  the  scene.  Mrs.  until  the  job  was  finished,  and  promised  it 
Carter  was  there.  He  could  see  her  for  Thursday  night.  Potter  had  break¬ 
through  the  window.  fa^t  sent  in  for  himself  and  his  clerks.  Thev 

“The  workmen.  She  came  to  let  them  ate  it  in  pleasant  fellowship  in  the  stock- 
in.  That  was  Howe’s  place,”  he  reffected  room,  and  finished  it  in  time  to  begin  the 
annoyedly  as  he  entered  the  ^op.  regular  business  of  the  day  at  eight  o’clock 

Mrs.  Carter  had  come  forward.  She  When  Potter’s  ad  came  out  in  Thurs^ 
welcomed  him  quietly.  day’s  Evening  News,  Old  Man  Bowen  as 

“How  do  you  do?”  she  said.  “Did  you  his  buyer  reverently  dubbed  him,  pondered 
have  a  successful  trip?”  •  it  frowningly.  He  was  a  short,  stout,  ch<^ 

“Yes,  thank  you.  How  are  things  eric  person  with  a  high  sense  of  the  favor 
going—”  He  ceased.  His  eye,  questing  his  presence  conferred  upon  this  worid. 
through  the  archway  into  the  annex,  ap-  Nevertheless  he  was  an  acute,  shrewd  busi- 
pri^  him  that  althou^  the  painting  was  ness  man,  and  could  rate  a  rival  at  his  real 
finished  the  carpenter  work  was  but  little  wonh. 

farther  advanc^  than  when  he  left.  He  Years  before,  Bowen  had  Ingun  business 
turned  a  cold  face  to  his  saleswoman.  “Yoiu  as  a  clothing  merchant  in  a  small  way  and 
have  disappointed  me.  Now — ”  Further  had  built  up  his  great  store  frotn’thai 
comment  was  unnecessary.  ^ ,  foundation.  His  men’s  suit  department 

‘  ‘  '  was  his  pet  even  now.  He  delighted  in 

Her  cheek  pinked  at  his  tone.  “I  have  seeing  it  grow.  But  this  upstart  Potter 
been  unfortunate,”  she  told  him.  “.\11  with  his  single  and  revolutionary  profit 
thd  city  carpenters  were  called  out  on  strike  in  a  floodtime  like  the  present  irked  Mr. 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Painter  sent  me  two  Bowen  exceedingly.  He  wished  devoutly 
non-uition  men  from  Anderson,  but  they  that  he  could  put  the  man  in  a  hole  and 
lasted  only  half  a  day.  The  others  won  seal  it  up  with  an  involuntary  petition  in 
them  over.”  bankruptcy. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Potter  said  con-  The  story  from  the  New  York  Register 
tritely.  !T  should  have  known  it  was  no  had  been  read  by  the  trade  in  Jasonville, 
fault  of  yours.  But  why  didn’t  you  wire  and  acted  in  the  nature  of  a  hotice  to  be 
me?”  wary  of  Duncan  Potter  in  a  light;  yet 

Would  it  have  helped?”  she  asked.  Bowen  felt  an  itch  to  join  is-sue  with  him. 
Potter  had  to  confess  that  it  wouldn’t.  He  called  in  Orrison  now,  and  passed  him 
He  walked  into  the  annex  and  looked  the  .Vew'5. 

around.  The  floor  was  swept  as  clean  as  a  “Potter  will  have  another  in  Sunday’s 
monk’s  ceD.  In  a  comer  rqK*sed  a  broom  paper,  of  course,”  he  ol)ser\ed.  “And  I 
with  an  apron  thrown  ova-  the  handle,  see  he  is  featuring  the  Saxton  Ime  after  all; 
Potter  recognized  the  apron.  He  had  seen  made  ’em  back  down  from  their  position, 
it  on  Mrs.  Carter  when  she  was  assisting  H-m-m.  I’d  pay  a  hundred  dollars  to  stop 
him  in  the  stock-room  at  odd  times.  that  opening  on  Tuesrlay.”  He  gave  his 

Near  the  door  on  a  draped  pedestal  were  employee  a  broad  look,  its  meaning,  with- 
the  jardinieres  of  flowering  plants,  a  rich  out  the  spoken  context,  could  have  passed 
spla^  of  color  ,m  the  bare  room.  He  as  blamelessly  as  a  baby’s  stare, 
studied  it  a  moment,  and  turned  to  inspect  “.A  hundred  dollars.  Profligate  old 
a  row-  of  vertical  dust-proof  clothing  show-  soul!”  thought  Orrison.  But  he  said:  “It 
cases,  unboxed  and  lined  against  the  wall,  would  be  worth  it,  sir,  if  only'  to  show  him— 
“liiey  came  in  Saturday,”  Mrs.  Carter  by  Jove!  See  here,  Mr.  Bowen.  P.  T. 
explain^.  “I  thought  that  at  a  pinch —  Black  owns  that  buiiding,  and  he’s  a  friend 
if  you  decided  to  .open  as  things  are — ^we  of  yours.” 

would  have  them  ready.  They  are  easily  Bowen’s  heaw-lidded  eyes  disclosed  a 
moved  about.”  gHnt  of  sardonic  humor.  “If  a  man  who  is 

,  “You  gave  up  your  Sunday  to  this,”  under  a  hard  load  of  obligations  to  another 
remonstrated  Potter.  “You  couldn’t  have  can  be  called  a  friend,  then — yes— Black  is 
done  it  Sattuday.  That's  our  busiest  a  friend  of  mine.  Why?” 
day.”  Orrison  drew  his  chair  a  little  closer. 

“It  was  nothing,”  she  argued.  “Billy  Under  the  circumstances  he  could  afford. 
Howe  and  I  came  down  a  wrfaile.  We  he  felt,  to  be  chummy  with  his  boss.  “It’s 
thought  we  might  as  well  get  the  place  in  just  a  chance,  sir,  but  you  never  can  tell,” 
what  order  we  could.  And  we  were  rather  he  began. 

looking  for  you  to-day.”  They  talked  a  while.  Then  Bowen  gra- 

“You  were  thoughtful,”  said  Potter  ciously  dismissed  his  buyer,  and  put  on  his 
gravely.  A  ddayed  question  recurred  to  hat.  He  was  going  to  make  a  personal 
him.  “Why  are  you  here  at  this  hour,  if  call  on  P.  T.  Black.  The  matter  he  had 
the  men  are  not  coming?”  in  mind  could  not  be  discussed  over  the 

Her  fine  eyes  lighted  with  a  little  glow  of  telephone, 
repressed  elation.  “Because,”  she  re-  VIII 

ttuTied,  “I  am  hoping  that  they  are.  I  was  _  ’ 

going  to  tell  you  that.  The  men  held  a  '^HE  carpenters  more  than  kept  their 
meeting  last  night.  There  was  talk  of  a  A  promise.  The  annex  was  ready  for 


THIS  YEAR 


A  grmi‘«  dearth  of  story-plou  now  v0mfromt$ 
motiom  frieture  prodmcert.  Tfwy  wUl  par  yom 
Hond$om^yJoramy$ui$abU$$ory-idoa$.  LU- 
orary  gonimfu  noi  a  primo  factor.  Loam  how 
yoi»  oaig  write  for  the  tcreen  inyow  tpare  titne. 

ADVISORY  rAAA 

COUNCIL  DUUU 


New-Stoiy  Ideas 
for  Photoplays 


(Hue  fgure  doee  incfatcfa 

terial  needed  for  roHgieat,  com- 
morriai  and  Bthtemtionai  Jdme.) 

Thu  year,  gcorm  of  new  motaoo 
picture  writers  will  be  dcveleped. 
Musy  of  theot  will  be  meo  emd 
women  who  never  wrote  •  I iae  for 
publieetion.  They  will  be  people 
with  story-i^eM  who  sre  williaf  to 
leem  inwbat  form  producers  went 
them  subcnkted.  1100  to  fSOO  is 
brine  peid  for  comedies ;  I2S0  to 
$2,000  for  five-reel  dremetir 
>wripts.  Tbis  deortb  in  pbotopleys 
opens  e  wonderful  opportunity 
w  yen. 

A  litde  over  2  yeers  ego  the 
pbotopisy  iemkne  began.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  searching  the 
country  for  new  writers  who  Know 
the  tecWique  of  motion  picture 
Uory  writing.  Few  can  come  .td 
Los  Angeles  to  learn.  A  plan 
for  bonte  study  had  to  be  devised. 
So  Frederick  Palmer  (formerly 
staff  writer  of  Keystone,  Fox, 
Triangle  and  Universal),  assem- 
bled  a  corps  of  experts  who  built 
a  fdan  of  atndy  which  new  writers 
o(Hild  master  through  corresp<Mid- 
ente.  It  brings  the  stndio  te  you. 
It  tells  yon  in  dear ^atcresti^  lan¬ 
guage  tM  fandainental  principles 
necessary  to  aurkel  your  idoat. 

In  only  2  years  we  have  devd- 
oped  doaens  of  new  wnters.  But 
IM  demand  for  more  motion 
picture  story  writers  is  great— and 


Cagk  I.  0t  Milk, 
Director-General 
of  Famous  Players- 
I  LaskyCorporattoD. 


N.  lacf, 
Headof  tbeTbomas 
H.  Ince  Studios. 


Ids  Maker, 
Atneiica*s  rreatest 
woman  producer 
and  director.  , 


Our  students'  ^me  from  all 
walks  of  life— mothers,  school 
teaehars,  darks,  newspaper  man, 
msnisters,  etc.  One  student,  ro- 
oendy  emroUed,  received  $3,000 
lor  his  first  st^.  Ibe  recent 
tnec cases  of  Dona^  Fairbanks, 
**His  Maiasty  the  American,**  and 
**Live  Sparks,**  in  which  I.  Warren  Kerrigan  starred, 
were  written  by  Palmar  sCndenla.  And  many  of  our 
students  have  taken  staff  pontians  in  studios.  ,  , 

Special  CoBtriboton 

A  scries  of  loetnrm  by  the  following  fur  c  most 
authorities,  covering  every  technied  pImk  rf  the  mo¬ 
tion  pictnre  indnaWy,  is  indndod  in  tke  Palmer  Plan : 

Frank  Lloyd  and  Qarenee  Ba^cr,  Goldwyn 
directors;  Jea^  MaePherson,  noted  Lmky  Seenario 
writer;  Col.  Jasper  Ewing  Brady,  of  Metro's  Srmario 
sla^,  Denisms  Qift,  Fox  Scenmy  editor;  George 
Behan,  eddwated  actorisnd  prodneer;  Al  E.  Quiatie, 
president  Christie  Film  Co.;  Hugh  McClung,  expert 
cincmetogrspher,  etc.,  ete. 

Ekbonte  FREE  Book 

For  thoae  who  are  really  interested  in  this  great 
new  opportunity,  we  have  prepared  a  book,  **The 
Secret  of  Socoesaful  Photoplay  Writing.**  It  lays 
hsfisre  you  the  Palmer  Coarse  and  ssfvke  in  greater 
detail.  If  you  have  any  story-idling  ability,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  write  w  this  hook.  Remeoaher  that 
many  photopUywrights  have  never  written  a  line  for 
Bcrioaicals.  Producers  want  outline  plots  written 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  sperific  needs. 

Tbere  is  one  peculiar  thing  to  remember  about  the 
Palmer  Plan:  Unlike  any  other  course  in  special 
training,  one  single  inccessfal  effort  iminnlistifrly 
pays  yon  for  all  your  work. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


FOR  LIN 


The  easy,  practical  way 
to  polish  and  preserve 
finished  surfaces  is  with 
Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  and 
a  cloth.  It  polishes  perfectly 
over  any  finish  —  varnish, 
shellac  or  oil.  Johnson’s  Wax 
forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat 
over  the  varnish,  similar  to 
the  service  rendered  by  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  over  a  desk, 
table  or  dresser  top. 


FOR  TABLES 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a 
beautiful,  artistic  lustre  of  great 
beauty  and  durability.  It  gives  a 
hard,  dry,  velvety  polish  which 
will  not  collect  dust  or  show  finger 
prints.  It  cleans  and  preserves 
the  varnish  —  prevents  checking 
and  cracking. 

Unusual  care  and  skill  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Johnson 
Products  as  all  of  our  employees 
have,  for  several  years,  been  our 
partners  and  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  business. 


Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  made  in  paste.  liquid  and 
powdered  form.  Use  the  Liquid  Wax  for  pdishing  furniture, 
leather  goods,  woodwork  and  automobiles.  We  advise  the 
Paste  Wax  for  polishing  floors  of  all  kinds  —  wood, 
linoleum,  tile,  marble,  etc  Johnson’s  Powdered  Wax  will 
immediately  put  any  floor  in  perfect  condition  for  dancing. 


Your  dealer  has  “JOHNSON’S" — don’t  accept  a  substitute, 
S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine.  WU..  U.  S. 


FURNITURE 


XUM 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


permitted  a  caustic  smile  to  stir  his  florid  And  flowers!  By  hokey,  I’ll  bet  that’s 
features.  So  the  opening  really  was  to  be  Mrs.  Carter’s  idea.” 
on  Tuesday.  Well,  well!  He  shook  hands  all  around,  and  sensed 

On  Monday,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  did  it  that  something  was  wt^ 
while  Potter  was  in  the  annex  taking  a  final  “Hullo!”  he  vociferated.  “Has  any  one 
survey  of  his  display,  a  man  entered  lost  something?  You  look  it.”  He  stood 
through  the  connecting  arch  and  addressed  off  and  surveyed  them  anxiously, 
him.  Potter  explained  about  the  leases.  “If  I 

“Duncan  Potter?”  he  inquired.  only  could  swap  them!”  he  finished. 

“Yes.”  Rugg  stared  at  him.  Then  he  tossed  his 

The  man  thrust  a  paper  into  the  mer-  shaggy  head  challengingly.  “There’s  but 
chant’s  hand,  and  departed  as  he  had  come,  one  thing  to  do,  my  boy:  Open  anyway! 
Potter  opened  the  paper.  It  was  a  writ  of  Let  your  lawyer  do  the  worrying.” 
injunction.  In  essence  it  conunanded  him  “That  occurred  to  me;  but  to  defy  a 
to  show  cause  why  P.  T.  Black  should  not  court  order — well,  I  won’t  do  it,  Timothy.” 
vacate  the  lease  granted  to  the  premises  at  Mrs.  Carter  uttered  a  little  cry.  She 
127  Liberty  Street,  inasmuch  as  they  were  spoke  breathlessly.  “It  means  an  all- 
being  diverted  from  the  purpose  specified  night’s  work,  but  it  can  be  done.  Why  not 
in  the  lease.  The  writ  was  returnable  on  just  change  stocks  from  one  store  to  the 
Wednesday.  other?  It  will  satisfy  the  lease,  and  stop  a 

lawsuit.” 

IN  BRIEF,  Potter  had  been  caught  nap-  Rugg  looked  at  Potter  in  the  conjectural 
ping  when  he  signed  that  lease.  He  had  silence  that  ensued.  Then  he  broke  it. 
stated  his  business  as  that  of  haberdasher;  “Duncan,”  he  said  solemnly,  “perhaps  we 
and  men’s  suits,  the  order  contended,  did  might  have  thought  of  that  next  week  or 
not  come  under  that  head.  It  was  a  fine  next  year,  but  rig^t  now — Pah!  If  wits 
point,  but  it  served.  If  he  proceeded  with  were  fish  we’d  be  two  blind  minnows.” 
his  opening,  he  would  be  in  contempt  of  He  shucked  off  his  coat.  “I’m  going  to 
coiut,  and  his  case  prejudiced  at  the  start,  help.  Here,  youngster,”  to  Billy  Howe, 
Who,  Potter  asked  himself,  could  have  “Run  out  and  roimd  up  a  crew  of  men. 
trumped  up  this  move  against  him?  Two  dollars  an  hour.  I’m  paying  the  bill 
Black,  the  lessor,  could  have  no  object,  for  the  fun  I’m  getting  out  of  this.” 
personally,  in  doing  it.  A  competitor  was  Potter  smiled  at  Mrs.  Carter.  It  was 
back  of  it ,  some  one  who  wished  him  to  break  his  way  of  thanking  her.  She  knew  it,  and 
his  word  to  the  public  and  bring  discredit  felt  repaid. 

upon  him.  But  which  of  them?  There  Mr.  Mark  Orrison  started  out  on  a  joy- 
were  five  ready-to-wear  stores  in  the  city,  ous  excursion  to  Liberty  Street  on  Tues-  • 
and  Bowen’s.  His  thought  jumped  to  day  morning.  He  would  regale  himself 
Orrison — had  he  put  Bowen  up  to  this?  with  the  sight  of  Twenty-Per-Cent.  Pot- 
Potter  went  into  the  other  room,  and  ter’s  discomfiture.  But  when  he  got  there 
acquainted  Mrs.  Carter  and  Howe  with  he  stopped  and  gaped.  People  were 
the  situation;  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  con-  thronging  in  and  out  of  the  clothing-store, 
cealed.  The  saleswoman  flamed  into  And  those  coming  out  evidently  were  in  a 
anger.  satisfied  mood.  Potter’s  ready-to-wear 

“Oh,  how  contemptible!”  she  cried,  department,  with  its  let-live  profit,  had 
“What  an  infamous  trick  to  play!  Is  there  scored  a  success, 
no  honor  left  in  business?” 

“Whoever  is  behind  it  I’d  like  to  give  “'CLOWERS!”  sniffed  Mr.  Orrison. 
him  five  years  at  Kitchen  Police,”  barked  *  “Huh!  But  how  the  devil — Bowen 
Billy  Howe.  He  could  think  of  no  pun-  said  he  had  fixed  it — oh,  by  Jove,  I  see 
ishment  more  chastening.  now!”  ' 

Potter  went  to  his  safe  and  looked  over  It  had  required  all  this  time  for  the  truth 
his  copy  of  the  lease,  though  he  knew  very  to  penetrate  to  his  understanding.  But  it 
well  beforehand  what  it  said.  Still,  he  lodged  there  at  last.  As  it  did,  it  so 
wished  to  make  sure.  Yes,  there  it  was,  chanced  that  Potter  came  to  the  door  with 
plain  as  a  pipe-stem,  he  was  down  as  a  hab-  a  departing  customer.  His  eye  ftU  upon 

erdasher,  only  that.  He  consulted  the  the  buyer  standing  across  the  way.  It 

lease  of  125  Liberty  Street,  his  first  store,  was  made  clear  to  him  then,  beyond  a 
It  was  a  wideropen  one — he  could  vend  doubt,  who  had  engineered  this  last  move 
anything  except  inflammables.  What  a  against  him. 

dolt  he  had  been  when  he  signed  this  sec-  Potter  looked  over  at  the  man  fixedly 
ond  lease!  and  with  a  profound  contempt.  No  other 

Well,  he  had  but  one  recourse.  He  must  sign  did  he  give;  he  turned  and  went  in. 
seek  out  a  lawyer,  and  see  if  the  injunction  Orrison  felt  an  urge  to  walk  on. 
could  not  be  dissolved.  Even  as  he  “The  little  pin-eyed  shrimp!”  he  mut- 
thought  of  this  he  recognized  its  futility,  tered  savagely.  “He  has  done  me  out  of  a 
It  wotild  come  too  late.  The  courts  did  hundred  bones.” 

not  convene  until  ten.  To  argue  the  He  reported  the  situation  to  Bowen. 

motion -  That  gentleman  went  up  in  the  air  and 

Potter  left  off  his  communings.  Rugg  exploded  violently.  “And  you  never  gave 
was  coming  in  at  the  door.  He  peeped  a  thought  to  it!”  he  stormed,  discarding 
into  the  annex,  and  sang  out :  all  blame  to  himself.  “See  here,  Orrison. 

“Ha!  Here  you  are,  all  primed  and  You  bungled  that  job  in  New  York,  and 


It  was  such  a  nuisance  to  have  to  put 
on  a  collar  for  Sunday  and  black  his 
boots  and  wash  his  face  every  single 
day,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ears.  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  had  had  just  about  all  he 
could  stand  —  so  he  haJ  to  run  away. 

Let  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 
take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  back. 


MARK  TWAIN 


Perhaps  you  think  you  have 
read  a  good  deal  of  Mark  Twain. 
Are  you  sure?  Have  you  read 
all  the  novels?  Have  you  read 
all  the  short  stories?  Have  you 
read  all  the  brilliant  ^fighting 
essays? — all  the  humorous  ones 
and  the  historical  ones? 

Think  of  it— 25  volumes  filled  with 
the  laughter  and  the  tears  and  the 
fighting  that  made  Mark  Twain  so 
wonderful.  He  was  a  bountiful  giver 
of  joy  and  humor.  He  was  yet  much 
more.  for.  while  he  laughed  with  the 
world,  bis  lonely  spirit  struggled  with 
the  sadness  of  human  life,  and  sought 
to  find  the  key.  Beneath  the  laughter 
is  a  big  human  soul,  a  bigphikisopher. 


r  Volumes 

Paine’s  Life  of  Mark  Twam 


It  happens  that  we  have  a  few  sets 
of  the  fine  4-volume  edition  on  hand 
—not  enough  to  dispose  of  in  the 
usnnl  way. 

There  are  only  a  few— this  coupon 
brings  you  one  free.  Never  again 
will  you  have  a  chance  to  get  one 
except  at  the  full  regolar  price. 

Send  the  Coupon  Now 

You  can  pnt  this  aside  and  forget  it 
until  a  month  from  now— and  wish 
you  hadn’t— or  you  can  cut  the  little 
coupon  andsendit  alongwith  nothing 
but  your  name  and  address.  Better 
send  the  coupon.  Thinn  like  long  rows 
of  MarkTwunaren’tgoingtobecneaper 
in  money— and  tl^'’re  genng  to  be  a  lot 
more  in  joy  and  inspiration.  They  are 
the  fountain  of  youth.  Send  the  coupon 
and  drink  at  it. 


0u>t’’S>ai 


HARPER  A  BROTHERS 

10  FrankHa  Squaire.  New  York  City 

ieM  BM,  eheryee  ureMld,  •  mC  ot  Mark  Tvi^’e  weeks  ia'tt 
wemwmem.  Iltuebmted.  booed  m  liaMocMe  wreem  stanpod  hi 

0aM*  wfth  triinmod  edaee.  i»d^^hie*a  life  of  hA  in  4 

eekemm.  boond  to  nat^,  MSB. 

_  If  aot  oatiofaetorT.  1  wW  lotam  ttiom  at  jroor  expenae;  otboiolae 
1  wUI  eeiwl  poo  f2.60  within  $  dajre  and  IS  a  monA  for  14  Months. 

■  For  eaah  dodnet  I  pec  cent  from  rfmiftanrr . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS. . . 

occuPArios . 

If  yon  prefer  the  boaotifol  half  leather  btoding,  ehanre  teims  to  |6 
tHthin  6  aajre  and  $6  a  month  for  18  montha. 


The  name  of  Mr.  .Addison's  next  Twenly-Per-Cent.  Potter  story  is  “Seated  Proposals. 


V|».-^  rthuHt 


Before — 

t*h  ‘ttgraph  xhiims  («H<iitu>H  of  rttmd  itadnig/r»tH 
t.n  <^>isf.  fmd.,  b</ire  ’*  tfas  ustti. 


-t.  v>  \r  ■» 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
good  roads— and  by  that  we 
mean  roads  that  are  good  all  the 
year  round— free  from  mud,  bumps 
and  ruts  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
free  from  dust  and  dirt  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 

SucA  roads  are  the  greatest  asset  am 
community  can  have. 

They  stimulate  business.  They 
increase  property  values.  They 
lower  taxes.  They  cut  delivery 
cost.  They  tap  new  sources  of 
supply.  They  broaden  your  mar¬ 
kets.  They  also  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  life. 

And  good  roads,  contraiy  to  pop¬ 
ular  opinion,  are  not  expensive. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of 
towns  all  over  the  countr>',  which 
use  Tarvia  regularly,  absolutely 
prove  this.  In  many  instances  the 
mere  saving  in  maintenance 
amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Tarvia  treatment. 

Whether  you  require  a  good  binder 
for  new  construction,  a  dust  pre¬ 
ventive  or  a  patching  material — 
there  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  to  meet 
your  needs. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning:  “AVu' 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  good  roads." 

So  talk  to  your  neighbors,  to  your 
road  officials,  and  last  but  most 
important,  write  about  your  road 
problems  to  our  Special  Service 
Department,  and  booklets  covering 
the  subject  and  further  information 
will  be  supplied  promptly  without 
charge. 


Tania  Roads 
save  money 


After  — 

Thf  siimt  piect  0/  TiMul  tn  rhitr  .y/t^y  **  .yf  tkf  l 


special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  lias  organiied  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  mtn- 
iite  on  all  road  proolems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will 
have  tilt  prompt  attention  ot  experienced  engineers.  Ihis 
seriice  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better  roeids 
and  lenver  ti.xes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


New  York 
OereUiKl 
Bimiingham 
Seattle 
Youngstown 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Umhcd  ! 


Kansas  CHy  Minneaptrfts 


Company 


Svracuse  > 

Duluth  Milwaukee  Rtchmoad  Latrobe  1 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John.  N*  B 


Boston 
Jinv  Detroit 

Nashrille 
WashingtfMt 
Latrobe  Elisabeth 


St.  I.ouis 
New  Orleans 
Salt  I^ke  City 
Johnstown 


DaUas 
Bangor 
Bethlehem 
Bahimore 
Lebanon 
Sydney,  N.  S. 
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YOU'RE  GOING  TO  BE  HANDED  SOMETHING 

{Cofitinned  from  page  20) 


If  General  Wood’s  strength  should  less-  officer’s  salary.  And  it  would  seem  rather 
en,  Gcvemor  Allen  of  Kansas  will  forge  inconsistent  to  leave  the  motion-picture 
to,  the  front.  Kansas  is  a  Wood  stavng-  income  which  is  now  his,  for  a  slim  chance 
hold  and  Allen  is  a  friend  of  the  General,  of  making  only  seventy-live  thousand 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler’s  candidacy  in-  dollars  h'  year.  But  aside  from  the  pcr- 
volves  his  profession.  He  is  a  university  sonal  equations  involved,  there  b  a  geo¬ 
president.  That  little  simple  declarative  graphic^  one  to  be  considered.  Mr 
sentence  will  about  compose  the  hbtory  McAdoo  haUs  from  Georgia,  and  William 
of  hb  boomet.  •  Jennings  Bryan  has  decided  that  the  tmifii 

When  it  comes  to  discussing  the  Demo-  do  not  require  a  Southern  candidate, 
cratk  possibilities,  one  seeks  rather  in  which,  by  the  same  token,  would  seem  to 
vain  for  a  reasonable  premise.  But  a  dbpose  of  Josephus  Daniels,  Cokmel 
beginning  must  be  made,  and  so  let  us  House  and  Os^r  Underwood, 
bring  Palmer  forward.  At  this  writing  The  Democratic  organization  fears  Bry- 
hb  claims  to  the  approval  of  public  opin-  ap.  He  forced  Wilson  upon  it  in  1912 
ion  depend  on  the  .developments  of  hb  under  the  menace  of  “take  him  or  take 
attitude  toward  radicalbm  and  hb  pledge  me.”  .\nd  he  wrote  into  the  platform  a 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  •  ,  ■  single-term  limitation  which  was  intended 

*  TT  '  to  be  hb  stepping-stone  to  the  nomination. 

“*  1-^emocratic  rossibiutiea  when  1916  rolled  round,  the  Baltimore 

ONEiOf  the  hnest  things  we  know  about  i^tfqr^,  like  a  good  many  other  cngage- 
him  b  the  story  of  how  he"  came  to  ments,  had  become  a  scrap  of  paper.  And 
be  .Alien  Property  Custodian  and  not  the  Wilson,  not  Bryan,  was  the  nominee, 
successor  of  Linjdley  Garrison  as  Secretary  \17L  ‘  r  M  t 

of  War.  Upon  Garrison’s  resignation,  What  or  IToover. 

and  possibly  before  that,  the  President  A  MONG  Democrats  it  is  conceivaWe 

had  decided  that  he  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  event  of  Wilson  withdraw- 

him  for  the  War  Office.*  ing,  Biy'an  will,  being  denied  the  nominar 

“Mr.  President,”  he  said,  when  the  port-  tion,  bolt  and  sound  the  tocsin  for  the 
j  folio  was  tendered  him,  “you  can  not  ap-  formation  of  a  third  party.  The  elements 
preciate  what  it  would  mean  to  me  to  be  to  which  he  would  appeal  have  been  best 
a  member  of  your  Cabinet.  But  I  should  enumerated  by  himself  in  describing  where 
be  a  traitor  to  myself  and  a  traitor  to  my  a  man  must  stand  to  be  eligible  for  the 
i  country  if  I  were  to  accept  the  war  port-  Democratic  nomination  this  year: 
folio.  I  am  a  Quaker.  Three  hundred  “.Among  those  who  are  first  for  the 
years  of  Quakers  stand  back  of  me.  And  p)eople  and  against  Wall  Street;  second^, 
the  United  States  requires  not  a  manof  peace  for  the  home  against  the  saloon; 
for  a  war  secretary,  but  one  who  can  think  thirdly,  for  woman  suffage.” 

war,  dream  war,  think  in  terms  of  march-  It  b  a  case  of  now  or  never  with  The 

ing  men,  of  drilling  men,  of  killing  men.  Big  Thunder  of  the  Chautauqua  Circuit. 
I  can  not  do  those  things.  To  pretend  that  Four  years  hence  he  will  be  sixty-four 
I  can  would  be  no  less  than  treason.”  years  old,  women  will  be  voting  in  ^  the 
.And  so  Newton  Diehl  Baker  was  offered  states,  the  last  saloon  will  have  taken  its 
the  war  portfolio  and  accepted  it.  •  .  place  among  the  exhibits  in  the  natural- 


Intp  the  hotel  lobby  walked  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  distintruisbed  man.  Little  in¬ 
deed  did  the  gay  and  gallant  crowd  know 
that  around  these  heads  thf  re  flew  stories 
of  terror— df  murder — and  treason— that  on 
their  entrance  half  a  dozen  detectives  sprang 
up  from  difierent  rarts  of  the  place.  .  - 
Because  of  them  ree-'lights  of  the  Wat  t>e- 
partment  in  Washington  blaZed  far  into  the 
night.  About  their  fate  was  wound  the 
tragedy  of  a  broken  marriage,  of  a  fortune 
lost,  of  a  nation  betrayed. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story  with  the  kind  of 
mystery  that  you  will  sit  up  nights  trying 
to  fathom.  It  is  just  one  of  the  stories  fash¬ 
ioned  by  that  master  of  mystery 


CRAIG 


American  ShcHock 

AKTHUREII^ 

Qhe  American  Conan  Doyle 

He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our  age. 
He  has  taken  science— science  that  stands 
•  for  this  age- and  allied  it  to  the 

I  mystery  and  romance  of  detec¬ 
tive  fiction.  Even  to  the  smallest 
detail,  every  bit  of  the  plot  is 
worked  out  scientifically. 

Such  plots  —  such  suspense  — 
with  real,,  vivid  people  moving 
through  the  -maelstrom  of  life ! 
Frenchmen  have  mastered  the  art 
of  terror  stories.  English  writers 
have  thrilled  whole  nations  by 
their 


artful  heroes.  But— all 
these  seem  old-fashioned— out  of 
date— beside  the  infinite  variety 
—the  weird  excitement  of  Arthur 
B.  Reeve’s  tales. 


POE 

10  Volumes 


To  those  who  send  the  coupon 
promptly,  we  will  give  FREE  a  set 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  masterpieces 
in  10  volniues. 

when  the  police  of  New  York 
failed  to  solve  one  of  the  most  fear- 
>fnl  murder  mysteries  of  the  time, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe— far  off  there  in 
Paris  —  found  the  solution.  The 
story  is  in  these  volumes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combination. 
•  Here  are  two  of  the  greatest  writers 
I  of  mystery  and  scientific  detective 
stories.  Yon  can  get  the  Reeve  at  a 


lYiail  jLV* 


Harpar  k  Iratkm,  M  Fraakfia  Ssaan,  New  Task  Cly 

Send  me,  ail  charges  prepaid,  set  c4  Arthur  B.  Reere — in  12 
volumes.  Also  send  me,  ab^utely  tree,  the  set  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  10  volumes.  If  both  sets  are  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return 
them  within  5  dasrs  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  1  will  send  you 
|1  within  5  days  and  $2  a  month  for  14  months. 


Name 


AddrcM 
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be  duplicated. 

The  Kuiuap^  name  on  the 
flange  distin^shesthe 
leader  from  its  tbllowers. 

Widely  Varied  Pa'tieme 
kk  itmim  ft  Haberdashau- 
Uji  to  Six  Dollars  the  Paif*  ..v- 
BmitmmHktiMmtfUHhmifttrt-sttuafJKmmtpmrt 

.  Ik  Baer  &  Wilde 


3UTTON5  THE  CUFFS  OF  THE  NATION 


the  original  separable  button  for  soft  cuffs 
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ARPEGGIO  HELPS 


{Continued  from  page  48) 

Nutt  and  Mehan's.  where  dimly  he  could  themselves  upon  him — but  for  the  first  time 
divine  Spence  Cordy’s  face.  in  his  life  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of 

As  they  thundered  down  Cook  Street,  children,  .\rpeggio  was  not  thinking  about 
.\rpeggio  was  solemnly  saying  good-by  to  them. 

it  forever.  Heavens,  how  high  and  how  “The  little  fluff-kit,"  he  muttered, 

heavy  the  bus  was!  How  it  tottered  and  The  hands  of  the  town  clock  were  angled 

grumbled.  He  cried  “Look  out!”  and  to  five  minutes  to  nine  when  the  green 
sprang  a  foot  in  the  air  only  to  find  that  bus  drove  up  before  the  schoolhouse.  The 
Fleda  had  sounded  the  horn.  \'aguely  he  teachers  were  all  outside,  and  the  children 
saw  the  faces  of  friends  and  acquaintances  were  in  expectant  groups.  The  word  had 

turn  to  look  after  them.  To  think  that  gone  round,  and  in  some  way  the  feeling  was 

he  should  never  see  them  again!  He  kindled  that  on  the  success  of  the  day  de- 
remembered  that  in  his  haste  he  had  not  pended  the  hope  of  that  new  central  school 
kissed  his  mother  good-by  that  morning,  wistfully  dreamed  gymnasium  and  all 
Gall  o’  bitterness,  why  had  he  borne?  When  the  bus  appeared,  they  broke  into 

Gradually  he  realized  that  the  bus  was  cheers  and  ran  to  it. 
running  with  extraordinary  smoothness.  Of  course  .\rpeggio  had  an  unfair  ad- 
He  stopped  shutting  his  eyes  every  time  a  vantage.  He  was  there  by  the  wheel  to 
vehicle  was  to  be  met.  .\s  they  struck  the  help  her  down,  leaving  the  children  to 
Plank  Road,  he  was  smitten  with  wonder  to  scramble  out  or  to  fall  out,  according  to 
hear  a  low,  delighted  laugh.  He  was  hang-  their  whim.  Fleda  put  out  her  arms,  and 
ing  on  for  his  dear,  departing  life,  but  he  slipped  all  her  soft  furry  coat  into  his  ams 
risked  a  glance  at  Miss  Burnett.  Yes,  she  and  he  lifted  her  down, 
was  laughing.  .\nd  her  sparkling  face  was  "Ugh!”  she  said.  “I  thought  I’d  have 
glowing,  but  composed.  to  give  it  up  once — these  gloves  smelled 

“How  on  earth  j’ou  come  to  dast?”  .\r-  so.” 
peggio  breathed  out.  She  was  a  little  |)ale  now,  but  she  was 

“Study  your  list.”  she  commanded,  very  happy.  They  walked  toward  the 
“Who  comes  after  the  .\ustins?”  schoolhouse,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  step* 

Obediently  .\rpeggio  applied  himself  to  she  stood  still  while  the  children  and  teadi- 
his  list,  had  out  his  pencil,  numbered  the  ers  filed  by. 
calls  in  their  order.  When  the  two  .^us 
tins  came  to  the  gate,  bundled  and  shout¬ 
ing.  Fleda  ordered  Arpeggio  below  and  in 
side,  to  take  care  of  them, 
the  steep  hill  down  from  the  .\ustins’.  Ar¬ 
peggio,  eyes  shut,  sat  with  one  arm  around 
June  and  one  around  Elmer.  If  these  help¬ 
less  innocents  were  to  be  sacrificed - 

They  had  stopped  at  the  Warners’,  and 
two  more  came  bounding  in. 

'"W here  next?"  _ 

“Sanford’s,”  he  ordered  hoarsely.  Four  selves — the  bus. 
children  to  die  now.  four  to  die.  The  San- 
fords  would  make  seven. 

“What  maketh  vou  keep  your  eyeth 
thut?”  demanded  Elmer  .\ustin,  coinci¬ 
dentally  sticking  a  finger  in  each  one. 

“I  don’t  kn6w\”^ 

opening  them.  “My  help  don’t  seem  to  be 
really  needed  for  that,  does  it?” 

The  Sanfords  were  in. 

Hunniwell’s  and  Carter’s  and  Morse’s  and 
Wheelihan’s. 

gave  the  last  order.  “Now  Cordy’s.” 

One  little  Cordy  was  added.  Now — nou'I 
This  was  where  they  would  go  over  the 
steep  bank  into  Duck  Creek — children, 
life,  reputation,  all. 

.\rpeggio  bow’ed  his  head,  braced  him¬ 
self,  ran  one  leg  out  to  bar  the  door,  and 
waited.  The  bus  swung  safely  by  the 
bank  and  into  lower  Cook  Street.  There 
was  his  own  place,  and  his  mother  feeding 
his  doves.  He  put  his  head  out  at  the  door 
and  hallooed  at  her  like  a  savage, 
thought  that  he  heard.  “Shut  up. 

Shadd!”  from  the  bus  top — or  did  he  still 
imagine  it? 

Then,  on  Cook  Street  and  all  safe,  .Ar¬ 
peggio  gave  himself  up  to  a  moment  of 
sheer  joy,  with  his  nineteen  children.  In 
preparation  for  recess  at  the  school  that 
general-exercise  morning,  he  was  copi¬ 
ously  equipped  with  bull’s  eyes  and  pea¬ 
nuts.  He  whispered  to  June  Austin  to  put 
her  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  Bedlam  and 
Babel  occurred.  The  company  threw 


’Vybndo^Rangje 

Ovens 


Bakes  Breaid.jKes.Biscuits 
Broils,  Roiisjts;  and  Cooks 
Nine  Differem  Ve5fetables 


Althongh  it  is  les«)  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  everj-  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinjyy  "family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 
The  Coal  seetionVnd  the  (4as  section 
are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

Goj^  NEedal 


“That’s  the  confoundest  stunt  I  ever  see 
slipped  over  in  my  life,”  .Aqnggio  said, 
with  homage.  "But  how  j’dast— how 
The  length  of  j’dast?”  the  knight  questioned  the  lady. 

She  touched  the  blister  in  her  palm,  and 
looked  up  at  him. 

“^^^ly,”  she  said,  “don’t  mention  it 
much  in  Banning.  I  never  have.  But 
last  Presidential  election  we  girls  ran 
away  and  hired  a  motor  bus  and  dis¬ 
tributed  literature.  .And  wc  drove  it  our 
I  got  brave  when  I  saw 
this  one  was  the  same  make — that’s  all 
Why,  that  bus  is  nothing.  I’m  going  to 
buy  me  one — for  shopping.” 

'Phe  school  bell  b^an  to  ring— as  Ar¬ 
peggio  loved  to  hear  it.  It  broke  upon  the 
confessed  .Arpeggio,  March  wind,  swung  and  sang  with  it,  and 
called  to  him.  He  put  out  hLs  hand  to 
Fleda.  Dimly  there  came  to  him  some- 
Where  next?  thing  of  what  she  had  meant  that  day 
when  she  had  first  talked  with  him. 
.Arpeggio  chuckled  as  he  “You  blame  little  winner!”  he  said. 

Banning  liked  the  stor>'.  .And  the  ref¬ 
erendum  was  only  a  week  away,  \\hether 
the  story  turned  the  tide.  Banning  will 
never  know,  for  few  can  be  found  who  were 
not  avowedly  for  the  central  school  from 
the  dim  beginnings  of  time. 

When  the  measure  was  known  to  have 
carried,  .Arpeggio  listened  indulgently  to 
the  snarlings  of  Stack  and  Purcell. 

“Pack  o’  nonsense,”  said  Stack. 

“You  idiots,”  said  .Arpeggio,  “if  you 
He  once  get  to  playin’  the  game  for  the  town, 
Mr.  there’s  as  much  sport  in  it  as  graftin  was. 

“Yah,”  said  Purcell.  “Pack  0’  wo¬ 
men - ” 

“No,  sir.”’.Arpeggio  countered.  ^ 
One  woman.  Rootin’  for  somethin  be¬ 
sides  herself  and  hers.  Can’t  lay  hold  0 
that  either,  can  you,  vou  lizards?” 

To  his  mother  that  night  Arpeg^re- 
marked,  after  a  long  period  of  silenc^ 
“Ma,  don’t  it  beat  all?  How  a  wora^ 
can  look  like  a  kitten,  and  yet — mother  the 
children  o’  the  hull  town?” 


Note  the  two  gnis  ^^Tens  aboTe— one 
for  baking,  gtass^paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  ' 


Hte'enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  helpw  has  the  indi¬ 
cator  and  is  heated<by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  eookiliiip  Surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things— five  burners 
for  gas  and  foiii^coyers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hnrjcjr  Imth  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  foir'baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats. and'  the  other  for 
pastry  baking^It  * 

M- 


Makes 


Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  1S2 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Miners  of  the  CeMrated.Gleowood  Co*],  Wood 
and  Gaa  Ranirea.  neatliv  itorea  and  Furnacea 


WbF  do  wttboot  lifffat  when  n» 
electric  light  socket  for  the 

The 


Giyee  extra  ootlets  to  single jmkets. 

Your  Peeler’s 


\  BENJAMIN 
ELECTUC 
I  MFC.  CO. 

/  Chiesgo 
'  New  York  j 
Sen  Fragkisco  i 


Mis  SI  ^sas-gs  s-g  ajsa.. 
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BetterWay  to  Sleep 

Sleep  that  renews  your 
energy — sleep  from  which 
you  awaken  refrethed, 
rested,  bright-eyc^  and  clear- 
braini,  fit  for  the  day’s  work. 
That  is  the  kind  of  sleep  you 
enjoy  when  the 


MO  trf  at^y 

is  the  foundation  of  your 
sleeping  outfit. 

It’s  patented  hollow  cable  construc¬ 
tion  pves  perfect  support  to  the  body 
in  any  position,  allowing  every  muscle 
to  relax.  No  squeaking  or  rattling  to 
disturb  your  slumber.  All  metal — perfectly 
sanitary — no  loose  strands  or  exposed  sharp 
comers  to  tear  bedding. 

Guaranteed  for  a  qi^er  century — not  to 
stretch,  sag  or  break.  But  remember,  you  can 
get  the  genuine  Way  Sagless  construction  only 
in  the  genuine  Way  Sagless  Spring — the  kind 
with  the  red  stripe  on  the  frame. 

30  nights’  free  trial — to  prove  all  we  claim 
for  it.  Ask  the  “Way”  dealer. 

Write  for  the  “Way”  booklet. 

Way  Sagless  Spring  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Br^mh  /VK^rir.r  sm  CkUmg^  ^ndCi€V9tmnd:  Distrihutitig 
WarthtUMS  a4  Pittsburgh  BuffatOh  Dttrrith  St,  Lruis, 
Mijeit  an4  s»ldin  North  Atlantit  Stotts  by  Burtcn^lHxU 
CorgiyruHon^  N,Y,  . Southeru  Distributor s t  Chifttuatu 
Gt  Eustmam  Compauy,  Buriingtont  /«*%>;  Bt/tuah  Hdme. 
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Colleges  Study  This  History 

fT_: _ I _ _ I _ I  _ ; _ _ _  t _ _  c; _ i_>  “u; _  r  .1  .. 


Roosevelt  said: 

"No  other  man  in  thi^ 
fan  quite  parallel  the  w( 
has  done." 


President  Wilson^'* 
says:  .  ‘  f  '• 

■  "My  dear  Mr.  Siiiiond^:.  I,  must  not  allow 
the  rush  of  these  days  to  pj;ev•^ht  my  tiirniiqt 
aside  at  least  (or  a  moment  to  express  my  very 
deep  appreciation  of  tht-  ^he  ’support  you  are 
KivinK  to  the  thinus  that  ar^  worth  while  in  this 
(treat  settlement  we  are  trying  tp,effect.  Your 
approval  and  support  are.J)fjhe’ greatest  ser¬ 
vice  and  I  do  not  want  to  wait'pny  longer  to  let 
you  know  that  1  am  sincetwy  grateful." 


s  or  any  otlier  coutry 
ork  that  Mr.  Simoiii, 


This  'History'  will  constitute  a  mosival« 
able  treatise  lor  those  who  at  this  or  any  (dkT 
time  wish  to  consult  an  independent  andiority 
on  the  cause  of  this  titanic  struggle." 


H.  SIMONDS’ 


'  History  of  the  World  War 


'5 -Large  Volumes — Size  *  ^/4  *  — 1000  Illustrations 


Ever  since  the  day  in  July,  1914,  when  one  flaming  editorial  of  his  British  Government  has  had  his  articles  reprinted  and  distributed  bruad- 

startled  the  world,  Frank 'H.  Simonds  has  been  the  one  pre-eminent  cast.  The  French  Government  has  conferred  upon  him  alone  of  all  the 

writer  on  the  war.  He  is  quoted  by  newspapers  the  world  over.  The  historians  of  the  war,  the  Cross  of  the  C.hevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


General  Pershing  Sent  for  Simonds 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  armistice.  General  Pershing  sent  for 
Simonds  and  placed  at  his  disposal  his  records  of  .America's  part  in  the 
war.  He  sent  him  over  th'e  bat^ehelds;  he  let  him  talk  with  command¬ 
ing  generals,  with  officer^."an.d.tvith  privates.  Even  Colonel  House,  that 
sphinx  of  the  political  world:  talked  with  Simonds  for  hours  and  hours 
about  phases  of  the  war  that  arc  known  even  now  only  to  a  select  few. 

.And  these  two  great  .Aiyeticans  did  this  not  out  of  any  favoritism  for 
Simonds.  but  because  th'e'y. .realized  that  his  history  would  be  the  one 
standard  History  of  the  World  War  and  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
all  his  facts  were  right— thgt  they  came  direct  from  the  fountain-head. 

Famous  statesmen  andjgenyrals  from  all  the  .Allied  countries  felt 
the  same,  and  those  who  frbm  intimate  personal  knowledge  know  better 
than  anyone  else  some  p3rt  or  phase  of  the  conflict,  have  gladly  contri¬ 
buted  that  knowledge  to  Sijhonds'  "History  of  the  World  War.”  Here 
are  a  few  of  them.  There  are  many  others  almost  equally  famous. 

These  Men  to  Write  This  History 

Admiral  ViKOunt  J^Hicec  .  General  John  J.  Pershing 
Admiral  William  T.-^i^'*  General  Peyton  C.  March 

Admiral  Albert  Glegem'.*.'  Major-Gen.  Wm.  L.  Sibert 
Rear-Admiral  Henry  T.'^Mayo  Major-Gen.  Wm.  C.  Gorgas 
Rear-Admiral  Ralph  ^Me^  Major-Gen.  G.  W.  Goethali 
Colonel  Winston  Chnrci^-  Ex-Ambassador  Mergenthau 

Secretary  of  the  Nary,  ^mis  Premier  Hughes  of  Australia 
Secretary  of  War  Baker.  *  General  Smuts  of  So.  Africa 
Lord  Northcliffe  Rndyard  Kipling 

Premier  Borden  of  Cangdis  Ex4*resident  William  H.  Taft 

Maniiifcl :  Ferdinand  Foch 

FREE — If  Yoar  Coupon  is  Mailed  at  Once 

“True  Stories'of  the  War** — 6  Volumes 

On/y  800  Sett  Now  Left 


Send  the  coupon  at  once— today— without  any  money.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive,  all  charges  prepaid,  Frank-  ri.  Simonds'  History  of  the  War.  .At 
the  same  time  you  will  rece\\er-entirely  free  of  charge — this  set  of  books 
in  six  volumes  containing  200  True  Stories  of  the  Great  War.  If  you  do 
not  like  cither  set,  you  can  return  both— otherwise  you  can  keep  the 
Simonds'  History  and  pay  for  it  in  little  payments,  and  keep  the  other 
set  FREE. 

But  remember.  800  jiets  won't  last  long.  35.000  of  these  sets  have 
already  been  sold— so  act .  promptly.  IJo  not  miss  this  last  chance. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 
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Saoed  the  Regiment! 

There  is  one  British  regiment 

believes  that  St.  George  appeared  in  ^ 

the  moonlight  riding  a  white  hors*,- 

and  showed  them  how  to  escape  from  an  overwhelming  force  of  Gi-rnuini 
that  myth  grew  out  of  the  glorious  deed  of  a  dog  and  a  little  six-ycar-old  oi 
the  story  is  more  exciting  than  any  George  story  could  possibly  be. 

Once  more  this  war  has  proved  that  truth  doesn’t  have  to  stick  to  pro 
Read  the  story  of  this  French  baby  and  his  adoring  British  regiment  in 


6  VOLUMES 

True  Stories  of  CMDCfT 
the  Great  War  T 


FREE-A  Wonderful  Gift 


It  happens  that  we  have  left  over  from  a  huge  edition  about  800  copies  of  a 
ful  si't  of  books— the  real  expi-ricnccs  of  real  people.  .  •  j  j  i  »  m  the 

800  sets  is  not  enough  to  sell  in  our  usual  way,  so  we  have  decided  that  «> 

800  who  send  this  coupon  we  will  give,  entirely  free  of  charge,  one  of  these  ■ , 

In  Frank  H.  Simonds'  History  you  get  the  larger  aspects  of  the  War.  * 
of  books  you  get  the  intimate,  personal  aspects.  almost  be 

Each  and  everyone  of  these  two  hundred  tales  is  a  story  of  romance  a 
yond  belief.  Here  are  unexpected  endings.  Here  is  suspense— here  terror  ^ 

and  despair— here  glad  tidings— here  happy  endings.  ^ 

Sometimes  the  escaped  spy  tells  his  own  story.  Now  the  woman  ^ 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  T<n^  tells  her  story.  Now  a  man  in  .  REVBf  ff 
the  Foreign  Legion  tells  unbeliwable  tales  of  those  glorious  REVIEVSCI- 

blackguards  — those  heroic  rascaU;  the  story  of  a  beautiful,  ^  tabi^Ptaallt 
English  woman  of  title  who  ensnaredGerman  spys:  the  story  X 
of  the  disgraced  Englishman  who  fought  his  way  back.  X  tSg 

There  are  only  a  few  of  these  sets  to  be  given  away,  y 
Just  a  remnant  of  a  huge  edition  that  was  snapped  a 
up  by  eager  readers.  .  ^  Uie  mx  yoiumw  «f 

^  Gr«it 
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HIDDEN  CREEK 


{Continued  from  page  14) 

of  warmth,  his  aching  life-long  loneliness  She  had  given  him  a  hand,  and  he  had 
MS  remotely  comforted,  because  a  girl  pulled  her  up  beside  him.  Her  smile  of 
.^{mminpr  ahead  of  him  had  tilted  her  relief  seemed  very  beautiful  to  Dickie, 
chin  ig)  so  that  ^e  could  see  the  stars.  “I  came  out,”  she  said,  “because  it 
She  reached  the  top  of  the  mesa  several  looked  so  wonderful — and  I  wanted  to 
minutes  before  he  did,  and  disappeared,  see — ”  She  stopped,  looking  at  him 
She  was  now,  he  knew,  on  the  edge  of  a  doubtfully  as  though  she  expected  him 
great  plateau,  in  summer  covered  with  the  not  to  imderstand,  to  think  her  rather 
greenish  silver  of  sage-brush,  '  now  an  mad.  But  he  hnished  her  sentence, 
unbroken  glittering  expanse.  He  stood  “ — to  see  the  mountains,  wasn’t  it?” 

still  to  get  his  breath  and  to  listen  to  the  “Yes.”  She  was  again  relieved,  almost 

very  li(^t  crunch  of  her  steps.  He  could  as  much  so,  it  seemed,  as  at  the  knowledge 
hear  a  coyote  wailing  off  there  in  the  foot-  of  his  friendliness.  “Especially  that  big 
hills,  and  the  rushing  nois<a  of  the  small  one.”  She  waved  her  muff  toward  the 
maintain  river  that  hurled  itself  down  towering  peak.  “I  never  did  see  such  a 
(g)on  Millings,  ran  through  it  at  frenzied  night!  It’s  like — it’s  like — ”  She  widened 
speed,  and  made  for  the  canon  on  the  her  eyes,  as  though  by  taking  into  her 
other  side  of  the  valley.  brain  an  immense  picture  of  the  ni^t 

Below  him  Millings  twinkled  with  lights,  she  mi^t  find  out  its  likeness, 
and  he  could  even  here  distinguish  the  Dickie,  moving  uncertainly  beside  her, 
clatter  of  Babe’s  voice.  But  when  he  murmured,  “Lie  the  inside  of  a  cold 
r«iiv»  to  the  top.  Millings  dropped  away  flame,  a  very  white  flame.” 
frool.the  reach  of  his  senses.  Here  was 

<t«pjing  sp^e,  the  amazing  presence  of  C!HEIL.\  turned  her  chin,  pointed  above 
the  mountairus,  the  pressure  of  the  starry  the  fur  collar  of  her  coat,  and  included 
sky.  '  him  in  the  searching  and  astonished  wide- 

Far  off,  already  across  the  flat,  that  ness  of  her  look, 
small  dark  figure  moved.  She  had  left  “You  work  at  the  Aura,  don’t  you?” 
the  road  which  rah  parallel  with  the  motm-  she  asked  with  childlike  brusquerie. 
tain  range,  and  was  walking  over  the  hard  Dickie’s  sensitive  undecided  mouth  set- 
iparHing  crust.  It  supported  her  weight,  tied  into  moumfulness.  He  looked  away, 
but  Dickie  was  not  sure  that  it  would  do  “Yes,  ma’am,”  he  said  plaintively, 

the  same  for  his.  He  tried  it  carefully.  Sheila’s  widened  eyes,  still  fixed  upon 

It  held,  and  he  followed  the  faint  track  him,  began  to  embarrass  him.  A  flush 
of  small  feet.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  came  up  into  his  face.  > 

dazed  as  he  was  by  the  fumes  of  whisky  She  moved  her  look  across  him  and 
and  the  heady  air,  that  the  sight  of  a  away  to  the  range. 
imm  in  swift  pursuit  of  her  loneliness  “It  is  like  that,”  she  said — “like  a  cold 
might  fri^ten  Sheila.  For  some  reason  flame,  going  ujy— how  did  you  think  of 
be  imagined  that  she  would'  know  that  that?”  > ' 

he. was  Sylvester’s  son,  and  that  he  was .  Dickie  looked  quickly,  gratefully  at  her. 
poiaessed  only  by  the  most  sociable  and  “I  kind  of  felt,”  he  said  lamely,  “that  1 
protective  impuls^  ■  > .  .  •  had  got  to  find  out  what  it  was  like.  But,” 

He  was,  besides,  possessed  by  a  fateful  he  shook  his  head  with  his  deprecatory 
feehng  that  it  was  intended  that  out  here  smile,  “but  that  don’t  tell  it.  Miss  Arun- 
in  the  brilliant  night  he  should  meet  her  del.  It’s  more  than  that.”  He  smiled 
and  talk  to  her.  *  The  adventurous  heart  again.  “I  bet  you,  you  could  think  of 
of  Dickie  was  aflame.  somethin’  better  to  say  about  it,  couldn’t 

you?” 

WHEN  the  hurrying  figure  stopped  Sheila  laugh^.  “What  a  funny  boy 
and  turned  quickly,  he  did  not  you  are!  Not  like  the  others.  You  don’t 
pause,  but  rather  hastened  his  steps.  He  even,  look  like  them.  How  old  are  you? 
saw  her  lift  her  muff  iqi  to  her  heart,  saw  her  When  I  first  saw  you  I  thought  you  were 
waver,  then  move  resolutely  toward  him.  quite  grown  up.  But  you  can’t  be  mwh 
SIr  came  thus  two  or  three  steps  when  a  more  than  nineteen.” 

P#ffall  in  the  snow  opened  under  her  •  •  “Just  that,”  he  said,  “but  I’ll  be  twenty 
hi^tened  feet,  and  she  went  down  almost  next  month.’’ 

shoulder  deep.  Dickie  ran  forward.  “You’ve  always  lived  here  in  Millings?” 

Bending  over  her  he  saw  her  white  “Yes,  ma’am.  Do  you  like  it?  I  mean 
heart-shaped  face  and  its  red  mouth,  as  do  you  like  Millings?  I  hope  you  do.” 


Cleans  every  part  of  every 
tooth  every  time  it’s  used. 
And  “A  Clean  Tooth  Never 
Decays.”  Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box. 


itvtling  as  a  June  rose  out  here  in  the  Sheila  pressed  her  muff  against  her 
■w.  And  he  saw,  too,  the  panic  of  her  mouth  and  looked  at  him  over  it.  Her 
ihiiffng  eyes.  eyes  were  shining  as  though  the  moonlight 

“Miss  Arundel—”  his  voice  came  thin  hiad  got  into  tl^r  misty  grayness.  She 
ud  tender,  feeling  its  way  doubtfully  as  shook  her  head;  then  as  his  face  fell,  she 
iBough  it  were  too  heavy  a  reality — “Let  began  to  apologize. 

»e  help  you.  You  are  Miss  .Arundel,  “Your  father  has  been  so  awfully  kind 
“*n’t  you?  I’m  Dickie — Dickie  Hud-  to  me.  I  am  so  grateful.  And  the  girls 
**1  Pap  Hudson’s  son.  You  hadn’t  ought  are  awfully  good  to  me.  But  Millings, 
^  Be  scared.  I  saw  you  coming  out  alone  you  know? — I  wouldn’t  have  told  you,” 
took  after  you.  I  thought  you  might  she  said  half  an^y,  “if  I  hadn’t  bwn  so 
^  it  Idnd  of  lonesome  up  here  on  the  sure  you  hated  it.” 
w  at  night  in  all  the  moonlight — hearing  They  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa, 

fl*  coyotes  and  all.  .\nd,  look-a  here,  and  there  below  shone  the  small  scattered 
yw«  nfight  have  had  a  time  getting  out  lights  of  the  town.  The  graphophone 
j*  the  snow.  Once  a  fellow  breaks  throu^,  was  playing  in  the  saloon.  Its  music, 
means  a  floundering  time  before  a  some  raucous  comic  song,  insulted  the 
pulls  himself  out - ”  ni^t. 


FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  Florence,  Mat*. 
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425  Corteine  BMg.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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GrmdmaKnows 

MiusterolebBest 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con- 
e^tion  of  the  lungs— and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  **take 
it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now  sh2 
knows  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And  what  is  best,  it  re¬ 
lieves  without  discomfort 
or  blister. 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
ointment  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
where  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 

It  penetrates  down  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestions  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  co^  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  you  have  applied  it 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus¬ 
terole. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
it  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2.S0  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

KITU  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTIR 


BUNION  EDEE 

Cure  Seni:  iKCC 


Instant  Relief ! 

Don't  send  a  ci-nt.  I  prove  it  at 
mjr  expense.  Voiir  nanx- and  .-iddrcss 
brings  tbo  FRKK  TKKATMENT 
that  moans  instant  relief,  and  proof 
that  your  botlu  rsomo  bunion  ran  be 
banished.  I  don't  care  how  bad  it  is 
— how  many  times  you  have  failed  to 
get  rid  of  your  pest— how  unbeliev- 
inc  you  are  that  there  is  help  (or  you 
— 1  know  my  business  and  I'm  going 
to  send  you— FREE— my  wonderful 
home  treatment  that  will  remove  the 
CMUM  and  rid  you  ot  that  bunion  mlaery? 
Send  no  monov.  Just  tell  your  friends  when 
your  bunion  disappears.  Your  name  ami  ad¬ 
dress  brings  the  FRHt*'  treatment  at  once  in 
plain,  sealetl  envelope.  Write! 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO..  SMI  Ofldoi  Avc..  Dept.  M.  Chicafs 


Dont  Send  a  Penny 


Cash  By  Return  Mail 

Send  by  mail  or  express  any  discarded  je«relrv.  Diamonds, 
Watched  CMd  Gold,  Stiver,  Platinum.  Magneto  Points,  False  Teeth 
or  Brfdgework.  Noffiing  too  small  or  too  large.  We  send  value 
in  cash  at  once  and  bold  your  goods  10  days.  Your  gomis  returned 
at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  unsatisfactory.  Highest  hank  reference. 
YoDOver  Broa.,  E-iet:  lUait.  <  IiIch/Io.  III. 


“Why  no,”  said  Dickie,  “I  don’t  hate 
Millings.  I  never  thought  about  it  that 
j  way.  It’s  not  such  a  bil  place.  Honest, 
it  isn’t.  There’s  lots  of  fine  folks  in  it. 
Have  you  met  Jim  Greely?”  . 

“Why  no,  but  I’ve  seen  him.  Isn’t 
that  Girlie’s — ‘fellow’?” 

Dickie  made  round  respectful  eyes.  He 
was  evidently  very  much  impressed. 

“Say!”  he  ejaculated.  “Is  that  the 
truth?  Girhe’s  aiming  kind  of  high.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  walk  side  by  side  on 
the  rutted  snow  of  the  road.  Sheila  here 
.lipped  ahead  of  him  and  went  on  quickly 
ilong  the  middle  rut,  where  the  horses’ 

;  hoofs  had  beaten  a  pitted  path.  ' 

She  looked  back  at  him  over  her  shoul- 
der  with  a  sort  of  malice.  •  , 

“Is  it  aiming  high?”  she  said.  “Girhe 
;  is  much  more  beautiful  than  Jim  Gredy.” 
“Gh.  but  he’s  some  looker — Jim.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  she  said  indiffer- 
I  ently,  with  a  dainty  touch  of  scorn. 

Dickie  staggered  physically  from  the 
shock  of  her  speech.  She  had  lieen  speak¬ 
ing — was  it  possible? — of  Jim  Greely. 

“I  mean  Sir.  James  Greely,  the  son  of 
the  president  of  the  Millings  National 
Bank.”  he  said  painstakingly,  and  a  queer 
confusion  came  to  him  that  the  words  were 
his  feet  and  that  neither  were  under  con¬ 
trol.  .\lso,  he  was  not  sure  whether  he 
had  said  “Natural”  or  “National.” 

“I  do  mean  Mr.  James  Greely,”  Sheila’s 
dear  voice  came  back  to  him.  “He  is.  I 
should  think,  a  very  great  hero  of  yours.” 
“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Dickie. 

.\stonished  at  the  abject  humility  of  his 
tone,  Sheila  stopped  and  turned  quite 
round  to  look  at  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
floundering  in  and  out  of  invisible  holes  in 
the  snow.  He  stepped  very  high,  plunged, 
put  out  his  hand,  and  righted  himself  by 
her  shoulder.  .\nd  he  stayed  there,  lurched 
agaiirst  her,  for  a  moment.  She  shook 
him  off  and  began  to  run  down  the  hill. 
His  breath  had  struck  her  face.  She  knew 
that  he  was  drunk. 

Dickie  followed  her  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Several  times  he  fell,  but  on  the  whole 
he  made  fairly  rapid  progress,  so  that  by 
the  time  she  dashed  into  the  Hudsons’ 
gate  he  was  only  a  few  steps  behind  her. 
Sheila  fled  up  the  steps  and  I^atat  the  door 
with  her  fist. 

Sylvester  himself  opened  the  door.  Back 
of  him  pressed  Babe. 

“Why,  say,”  she  said,  “it’s  Sheila  and 
she’s  got  a  beau  already.  You’re  some 
girl - ” 

“Please  let  me  in,”  begged  Sheila, 
“I — I  am  frightened.  It’s  your  brother, 
Dickie — but  I  think — there’s  something 
wrong ” 

Sylvester  put  his  hand  on  her  and 
pushed  her  to  one  side. 

He  strode  out  onto  the  small  porch. 
Dickie  wavered  before  him  on  the  top 
step. 

“I  thought  I’d  make  the  ac — acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  young  lady,”  he  began  doubt¬ 
fully.  “I  saw  her  admiring  at  the  stars 
i  and  I ” 

“Oh,  you  did,”  snarled  Hudson.  “.\11 
right.  Now  go  and  make  acquaintance 
with  the  bottom  step.”  He  thrust  a  long 
hard  hand  at  Dickie’s  chest  and  the  boy 
fell  backward,  clattering  ruefully  down  the 
steps  with  a  rattle  of  thin  knees  and 
elbows.  At  the  bottom  he  lay  for  a 
minute,  painfully  huddled  on  the  snow. 


“Go  in.  Miss  Sheila.”  said  Sylvester 
“I’m  sorry-  my  son  came  home  to-night 
and  frightened  you.  He  usually  has  mw 
sense.  He’ll  have  more  sense  next  time  ” 

He  ran  down  the  steps,  but  before  ^ 
could  reach  the  huddled  figure,  it  gathered 
itself  fearfully  together  and  fled,  limping 
and  staggering  across  the  yard.  ihrouA 
the  gate,  and  around  the  corner  of  the 
street.  •  .  ' 

Hudson  came  up,  breathing  hard. 

“Where’s  Sheila?”  he  asked  sharply. 

“She  ran  up-stairs,”  said  Balx-.  “Ain’t 
it  a  shame?  What  got  into  Dick?” 

“Something  that  will  get  kicked  out  of 
him  gotxl  and  proper  to-morrow,”  said  his 
father  grimly. 

He  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
narrow  stairs  looking  up.  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  his  under  lip  stuck  out. 
His  eyes  were  unusually  gentle  and  fxnsive. 

“I  wouldn’t  ’a’  had  her  scared  that  way 
for  anything.”  he  said,  “not  for  anything. 
That’s  likely  to  spoil  all  my  plans.” 

He  swore  under  his  breath,  wheeled 
about,  and  going  into  the  parlor  he  shut 
the  door,  and  began  walking  to  and  fro. 
Babe  crept  rather  quietly  up  the  stairs. 
There  were  times  when  even  Babe  was 
afraid  of  Poppa. 

CHAPTER  FIVE 

Intercession 

B.\BE  tiptoed  up  the  first  flight,  walked 
solidly  and  boldly  up  the  second,  and 
ran  up  the  third.  She  had  decided  to  have 
a  talk  w-ith  Sheila,  to  soothe  her  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  if  possible,  to  explain  Dickie.  It 
seemed  to  Babe  that  Dickie  needed  expla¬ 
nation. 

Sheila’s  room  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house — the  very  room,  in  fact,  whose  door 
opened  on  the  bird-cage  of  a  balccHiy 
between  two  cupolas.  Babe  came  to  the 
door  and  knocked.  A  voice  answered 
sharply  “Come  in,”  and  Babe,  entering, 
shut  the  door  and  leaned  against  it. 

It  was  a  small,  bare,  whitewashed  room, 
with  a  narrow  cot,  a  wash-stand,  a  bureau, 
and  two  extraordinary  chairs — a  huge  one 
that  rocked  on  damaged  springs  enclosed 
in  pleated  leather  hke  the  case  of  an 
accordion,  and  one  that  had  been  a  rocker 
but  stood  unevenly  on  its  diminished  legs. 
Babe  had  protested  against  Momma’s 
disposal  of  the  “girl  from  Noo  York,”  and 
had  begged  that  Sheila  be  allowed  to  share 
her  own  red,  white  and  blue  boudoir  below. 
But  Sheila  had  preferred  her  small  room. 
It  was  red  as  a  rose  at  sunset,  still  and 
high,  remote  from  Millings,  and  it  faced 
the  HiU. 

Now,  the  electric  light  flared  against  the 
bare  walls  and  ceiling.  Sheila’s  hat  and 
coat  lay  on  the  bed  where  she  had  thrown 
them.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
gleamed,  that  slight  exaggeration  of  her 
chin  was' more  pronounced  than  usual. 

Babe  put  her  head  on  one  side.  “Oh. 
say,  Sheila,  why  bother  about  Dickie? 
Nobody  cares  about  Dickie.  He’ll  get 
a  proper  bawlin’-out  from  Poppa  to-mor¬ 
row.  But  I’d  think  myself  simple  to  be 
scared  by  him.  He’s  harmless.  The  poor 
kid  can’t  half  help  himself  now.  He  got 
started  when  he  was  awful  young.” 

“Oh,”  said  Sheila  as  sharply  as  before, 
“I’m  not  frightened.  I’m  angry— angry  at 
myself.  I  like  Dickie.  I  like  him.” 

Babe’s  lips  fell  apart.  She  sat  down  ui 
the  accordion-pleated  chair  and  rocked. 
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A  squealing  shaking  noise  accompanied  but  it  had  the  iialiceful  ring  of 
the  motion.  Her  fingers  sought  and  found  brownie’s  “Ho!  Ho!  Ho!’’ 
against  the  chair-back  a  piece  of  chewing-  Babe  stopped  in  the  door\vay  and  spoke 
gum  which  she  had  stuck  there  during  her  heavily. 

last  visit  to  Sheila.  “You’re  short  on  sense,  Sheila,”  she 

“I  can  see  you  likin’  Dickie,”  she  re-  said.  “You’re  kind  of  dippy — 
marked  ironicailly.-  to  look  at  the  stars  and  drawing  pk- 

“But  I  do,  I  tell  you.  He  was  sweet,  tures  of  that  Hidden  Creek  trash.  Bat 
He  didn’t  say  a  word  or  do  a  thing  to  you’ll  learn  better,  maybe.” 

frighten  me - ”  “Wait  a  minute,  Babe!”  Sheila  was 

“But  he  was  full,  Shee,  you  know  he  sober  again,  and  not  unpenitent.  “I’m 
was.”  coming  down  with  you.  I  want  to  tell 

“Yes.  He’d  been  drinking.  I  smelt  your  father  that  Dickie  was  sweet  to  me 
it.  And  he  didn’t  walk  very  straight,  and  I  don’j  want  him  to — to — what  was  it  he 
he  was  a  little  mixed  in  his  speech.  But  was  going  to  do  to-morrow?” 
all  the  same  he  was  as  good  as  gold.  And  “Bawl  Dickie  out.” 

friendly  and  nice.  I  might  have  walked  “Yes.  I  don’t  want  him  to  do  that, 

home  quietly  with  him  and  sent  him  away  It  sounds  awful.” 
at  the  door.  And  he  wouldn’t  have  been  “Well,  it  is.  But  it  won’t  hurt  Dickie 
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him  and  ^ 

^on  he  had  done  nothing  the  least 
u  hor^  He’d  been  sensible  and  nice 
hiendly— <*h  dear!”  For  she  saw 
her  a  relentless  and  incredulous  face. 
-You  won’t  believe  me  now,  I  suppose!” 

“I  can’t  altogether,  Miss  Sheila,  for  I 
-chon  you  wouldn’t  have  run  away  from 
j^blue  friendly  fellow,  would  you?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Hudson.  I  would.  Because, 
you  see,  I  did.  It  was  just  a  wit  of  panic. 
Too  much  moonshine.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  Too  much  moonshine 
ii  Dickie.  I  hope— ”  he  leaned  toward  her 
ind  Sheila,  the  child,  could  not  help  but 
be  flattered  by  his  deference — “I  hope 
you’re  not  thinking  that  Dickie’s  un¬ 
fortunate  habit  is  my  fault.  I’m  his 
and  I  own  that  saloon.  But  it’s 
not  my  fault  nor  the  Aura’s  fault  either.  I 
never  did  spoil  Dickie.  And  I’m  a  sober 
man  myself.  He’s  just  naturally  ornery, 
no  account.  He  always  was.  I  believe 
he’s  kind  of  lacking  in  the  upper  story.” 
“Oh  no,  Mr.  Hudson!” 

The  protest  was  so  emphatic  that  Syl¬ 
vester  pulled  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
brushed  away  the  smoke  and  looked  search¬ 
ing  at  Sheila.  Against  the  crimson  plush 
of  an  enormous  chair-back  her  small  figure 
looked  extravagantly  delicate  and  her 
little  pointed  fingers  on  the  arms  start¬ 
lingly  white  and  fine.  A  color  darned  in 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  and  lips  w’ere  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  remorseful  earnestness  of 
her  a{^al. 

“Well,  say,  if  you  think  not!”  Sylvester 
narrowed  his  eyes  and  thrust  the  cigar 
back  into  a  hole  made  by  his  mouth  for 
its  reception,  “you’re  the  first  person  that 
hasn’t  kind  of  agreed  with  me  on  that 
point.  I  can’t  see  why  he  took  to  the 
whisky  anyway.  Moderation’s  my  motto, 
and  always  was.  It’s  the  motto  of  the 
.\ura.  There  ain’t  a  bar  east  nor  west 
of  the  Rockies,  Miss  Sheila,  believe  me, 
that  has  the  reputation  for  decency  and 
moderation  that  my  Aura  has.  She’s 
cla^,  she’s  stylish — well,  sir — she’s  ex¬ 
quisite—”  he  pronounced  it  ex-squisit — 
“I  don’t  mind  saying  so.  She’s  a  saloon 
in  a  million.  And  she’s  famous.  You 
can  hear  talk  of  the  Aura  in  the  best 
dubs,  the  most  se-lect  bars  of  Chicago 
arid  Noo  York  and  San  Francisco.  She’s 
mi^ty  near  perfect.  Well,  say,  there 
was  an  Englishman  in  there  one  night  two 
summers  ago.  He  was  some  Englishman, 
too,  an  earl,  that  was  him.  Been  all  over 
the  world  pist,  west,  and  in  between. 
Had  a  glass  in  his  eye — one  of  those  fellers. 
Do  you  know  what  he  told  me.  Miss 
Sheila?  Can  you  guess?” 

That  the  .Yura  was  classy?”  suggested 
Sl«ila  bravely. 

“More’n  that.”  Sylvester  leaned  fur¬ 
ther  toward  her  and  emphasized  his  words 
^th  the  long  forefinger. 

all  but  perfect’ — that’s  what  he 
8*id.  ‘it  only  needs  one  thing  to  make  it 
quite  perfect!’” 

“What  was  the  thing?” 

But  Hudson  did  not  heed  her.  “Believe 

Sheila,  that  saloon - ” 

But  I  do  believe  you,”  said  Sheila  with 
“W  enchanting  smile.  “And  that’s  just 
“tirwble  with  Dickie,  isn’t  it?  Your 
®«)on  Ur— must  be — the  most  fascinating 
P®*  in  Millings.  Why,  Mr.  Hudson, 
since  1  came  here.  I’ve  been  longing 
“  go  into  It  mvself!” 
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She  got  up  after  this  speech  and  went 
to  stand  near  the  stove.  Not  that  she 
was  cold — the  small  room,  which  looked 
even  smaller  on  account  of  its  huge  flam¬ 
ing  furniture  and  the  enormous  roses  on 
its  carpet  and  wall-paper,  was  as  hot 
as  a  furnace — but  because  she  was  abashed 
by  her  own  speech  and  by  his  curious 
reception  of  it.  The  dark  blood  of  his 
body  had  risen  to  his  face,  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  wide  upon  her,  had  sunk  back 
again  and  begun  to  smoke  with  short 
excited  puffs. 

Sheila  thought  that  he  was  shocked,  and 
she  was  very  close  to  tears.  She  blinked 
at  the  stove  and  moved  her  fingers  uncer¬ 
tainly.  “Nice  girls,”  she  thought,  “never 
want  to  go  into  saloons!” 

Then  Sylvester  spoke.  “You’re  a  girl 
in  a  million.  Miss  Sheila!”  he  said.  His 
voice  was  more  cracked  than  usual.  Sheila 
transferred  her  blinking,  almost  tearful, 
look  from  the  stove  to  him.  “You’re  a 
heap  too  good  for  dish-washing,”  said 
Sylvester. 

For  some  reason  the  girl’s  heart  began 
to  beat  unevenly.  It  was  as  if,  after 
walking  for  many  hours  through  a  wood 
where  there  was  a  lurking  presence  of 
danger,  she  had  heard  a  nearing  step. 
She  kept  her  eyes  upon  Sylvester.  In 
his  there  was  that  mysterious  look  of 
appraisal,  of  vision.  He  seemed  nervous, 
rolled  his  cigar  and  moved  his  feet. 

“.Are  you  satisfied  with  your  work.  Miss 
Sheila?” 

Sheila  assembled  her  courage.  “I  know 
you’ll  think  me  a  beast,  Mr.  Hudson, 
after  all  your  kindness — and  it  isn’t  that 
I  don’t  like  the  work.  But  I’ve  a  feeling — 
no,  its  more  than  a  feeling! — I  knou’ 
that  your  wife  doesn’t  need  me.  And  I 
know  she  doesn’t  want  me.  She  doesn’t 
like  to  have  me  here.  I’ve  been  unhappy 
about  that  ever  since  I  came.  .And  it’s 
been  getting  worse.  Y'esterday  she  said 
she  couldn’t  bear  to  have  me  whistling 
round  her  kitchen.  Mr.  Hudson.”  Sheila’s 
voice  broke  childishly,  “I  can’t  help 
whistling.  It’s  a  habit.  I  couldn’t  work 
at  all  if  I  didn’t  whistle.  I  wouldn’t  have 
told  you,  but  since  you  asked  me - ” 

SYLV'ESTER  held  up  his  long  hand. 
Its  emerald  glittered. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “I  wanted 
to  learn  the  truth  about  it.  Perhaps 
you’ve  noticed.  Miss  Sheila,  that  I’m  not 
a  very  happy  man  at  home.” 

“You  mean - ?” 

“I  mean,”  said  Sylvester  heavdly — 
“Momma." 

Sheila  overcame  a  horrible  inclination 
to  laugh. 

“I’m  so  sorrj',”  she  said  uncertainly. 
She  was  acutely  embarrassed,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  escape.  .And  she  was  sorry 
for  him,  for  certaiiily  it  seemed  to  her  that 
a  man  married  to  Momma  had  just  cause 
for  unhappiness. 

“I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
bringing  you  here.  Miss  Sheila.  You  see, 
that’s  me.  I’m  so  all-fired  soft-hearted  that 
I  just  don’t  think.  My  heart’s  stronger 
than  my  head,  as  the  palmists  say.” 

He  rose  and  came  over  to  Sheila,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  her  and  smiling  so  that  the 
wrinkle  stood  out  sharply  across  his  im- 
willing  lip.  “Did  you  ever  go  to  one  of 
those  fellows?”  he  asked. 

“Palmists?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  Well  now,  say,  did  they 
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national  Correspondence  Schools!” 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now! 


INTERIUTIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2653.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Kxplaln,  without  obUntths  me,  how  I  can  quellfr  tor  tbs 
postUoii,  or  In  the  lubjeet,  e<A>r«  which  I  mira  x. 

□  ■UOTBIOAL  MGiniR  ■□SALESMANSHIP 


EleoMc  Wrirlns 
Telasraph  Engiacer 
Talepbona  Work 
■BOEAXIOAL  ISaiSIRR 

Enhielrel  ItratlHMa 
■a*lM  Shea  rrawin 
Toolmaker 
Gee  BaalBe  OperatlaB 
aVIL  ENGINEER 
Sarrertac  aaO  ■aaplap 

■in  roUMASarSlirE 

■TlTIOXAkT  SSSISBBB 
Marina  Eatinaar 

Skip  Draftaman 
ARCHITECT 
Oratrartw  aaS  SalMar 
Arrkttaataral  Sraftwaa 
Concrata  Balldar 
Siractaral  Eaginaar 
PLiniuxG  AND  HSATiaa 
Shoal  Malal  Worker 
,  TertUa  OrirmrerSaai. 
ORgRIST 
Narigalloa 


ADVERTISING 
Window  Trinaar 
Show  Card  Wrilar 
Sign  Palalar 
,  Railroad  Trataamn 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

EDSUinS  RASAaBREST 
Prirata  Sacralary 
BOOEXEEPER 
Slraegraphar  end  Typirt 
Cart.  Pab.  Acconntaal 
TRAPne  MANAGER 
Railway  Accoaaiaot 
Coamarclal  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Taachar 

Otmmtm  Srheal  SaklMia 
Matbomatics 

CIVIL  SERVICE 
RaUway  MaU  Clark 
ACTOROBILB  OPERATIM 
,  Aala  Beealriag  |□SaAai•h 

AaEIODI.TDER  lyrrMlk 

1  raaHry  EaWag  lullallH 


r  Clear  your  house  and  keep  ^,.j 
it  free  of  rats  and  mice  with  V" 
old  reliable  “Rough  On  Rats.”  Y' 
Kills  them  all  quickly — and  they  \ 

“Don't  Die  in  the  House”  1 

Rough  on  Rats"  successiully  exterminates 
these  pests  where  other  preparations  fail.  Mix  it 
with  foods  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat.  Change 
the  kind  of  food  whenever  necessary.  Don't  bo 
pesicred-get  "Rough  on  Rats"  at  drug  and  gemral 
stores.  Send  for  booklet. "  Ending  Rats  and  M  ice". 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chamist,  Joraoy  City,  N.  J, 

Oricinator  of 

"RooellOn  Rats” _ ^^11101 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


ever  tell  you  that  you  were  going  to  be 
the  pride  and  joy  of  old  Pap  Hudson?  Give 
me  your  little  paw,  girl!” 

Sheila’s  hand  obeyed  rather  unwillindv 
her  irresolute  polite  will.  Hudson’s  ca^ 
quickly  to  meet  it,  spread  it  out  flat  in 
his  own  long  palm  and  examined  the  small 
rigid  surface. 

“Well,  now.  Miss  Sheila,  I  can  read  some¬ 
thing  there.” 

“What  can  you  read?” 

“You’re  going  to  be  famous.  You’re 
going  to  make  Millings  famous.  Giri 
you’re  going  to  be  a  picture  that  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  fellows  and  keep  ’em  warm 
when  they’re  herding,  winter  nights.  The 
thought  of  you  is  going  to  keep  ’em 
straight  and  pull  ’em  back  here.  You’re 
going  to  be  a — a  sort  of  a  beacon  light.” 

He  was  holding  her  slim  hand  in  an 
excited  grip.  He  was  bending  for¬ 
ward,  not  looUng  at  the  palm  but  at  her. 
Sheila  pulled  back,  wincing  a  little. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hudson? 
How  could  I  be  all  that?” 

Sylvester  let  her  go.  He  began  to  pace 
the  room.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 


TNTO  the  noonday  of  life  she  has  Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot  do  this. 

carried  the  glory  of  her  youth.  Forhan’s  keeps  the  ^ms  firm  and 

The  leaping  pulse  of  perfect  health,  healthy — the  teeth  white  and  clean, 

the  beauty  of  yesteryear,  still  are  hers.  i 

Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  so  many  How  to  Use  Foman  s 
over  forty,  has  passed  her  by.  In  its  Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
blighting  touch.  Pyorrhea  is  akin  to  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
age.  Its  infecting  germs  deplete  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
vitality.  They  cause  the  gums  to  re-  healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
cede,  the  lips  to  lose  their  contour,  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
the  teeth  to  loosen  and  decay.  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 

Take  care  that  this  enemy  of  the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
health  and  beauty  does  not  become  '  Massage  your  ^ 

establUhed  in  your  mouth.  Watch  Fothan-coated  brush-gently  at  first 
for  it.  VUit  your  dentist  often  for  gums  harden,  then  more 

_ ,1  . _ '  .  .  _  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 

g  pect  massage  with  the  finger,  instead 

If  you  have  tender  or  bleeding  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 

gums  (the  first  symptom  of  Pyorrhea)  already  set  in,  use  Forhan’s  accord- 

use  Forhan’s  For  the  Gums.  ing  to  directions  and  consult  a  den- 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  will  pre-  tist  immediately  for  special  treatment, 
vent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its  progress  35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently.  States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

_  Forhan’*,  Limited,  Montreal 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


E  V  e  r  y  b  o  d  y  s  B  u  s  1  n  e  s  s 

interesting  little  announcements  conveniently  classified  for  quick  reading 


Business  Cbances 

„  gajy  and  Lucrative  Bualnees.  We  teach  you 
Z^toniaMkh  a  succeesful  collection  agency  and  refer 
torou.  No  capital  required.  Little  competl- 
P  Taylor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wrltea:  "  Made 
iSi  eoSnliloiw  of  over  $8,600.00  In  1918  and  one 
S^nvMitly  Showed  commtasloiia  of  S165.00."  O.  H. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  writes:  "  Averaged  over 
DM  monthly  commlasioos  last  year."  Start 
la  loare  time.  You  can  achieve  the  same  sucoess 
ZtJMl  othere.  Write  today  for  free  “  Pointers  "  and 
American  Collection  Service,  781  State 
Mich. 

Cluiiflsd  Adrertiaing  Is  most  successful  where  the 
develep^  are  from  readers  of  a  reliable  type — 
•Sd  aiwwer  ads  because  they  mean  business — and  not 
Idle  curiosity.  Evertbodt's  readers  are  clean-cut 
uurlcaiw  who  are  In  earnest  about  the  things  they  do. 
i^rttoers  will  And  them  responsive  to  any  stralgbt- 
fenrud  appeal.  And  our  readers  know  that  none  other 
niiable  advertisers  are  permitted  to  use  these 

ffiftimnu 

later  a  Business  of  Your  Own  and  Earn  $3,000  to 
HOOO  yearly.  In  professional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a 
ioM  meclalty  to  measure:  readily  learned  by  anyone  at 
kome  Is  a  few  weeks:  easy  terms  for  training,  openings 
rrtrywiwre  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to:  no 
capital  noulred  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Aidram  Slepbenaon  Laboratory,  19  Back  Bay,  Boston, 


Get  Into  Business  for  Yourselft  Establish  and  operate 
•  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  "  In  your  com- 
■anlty.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op- 
pana^y  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
(w  Rapdale  Co.,  Drawer  94,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Gallalher  Made  $336.00  In  One  Week  selling 
naiaale^  eoUectlon  cabinets.  Sells  for  $25.  Used  by 
111  bmtaMss  men.  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mfg.  Co.,  2877 
SheOeM  Ave.,  Chloigo,  III. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 

Sails  Help  for  Writers — My  sales  advice  and  helpful 
cclddmw  may  permit  you  to  sell  your  stories,  photoplays 
Ml  story  Ideas  at  well  above  the  usual  prices.  Fees 
■slwate.  Inquiries  Invited.  G.  A.  Strader.  Consulting 
BBUr.  MOB  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  (Formerly  of  Paramount- 
Aikraft  Motion  Pictures.) 


Tour  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
■sMructlve  criticism  or  revision.  Fees  moderate. 
Owmiaodenoe  Invited.  Laura  D.  WIIck,  Broker  In 
MSB..  922A.  Longarre  Bldg..  N.  Y. 


Write  Photoplays ;  $25  to  $300  paid  any  one  for  suitable 
Una  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces- 
■ly:  eomplete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Piedueen  League  390,  St.  Ikiuls.  Mo. 


Pketeplayi  Wanted.  Big  prices  paid.  You  can  write 
thms.  We  show  you  how.  Easy,  fascinating  way  to 
IWB  money  In  spare  time.  Send  for  Free  Details.  Rex 
PuMIshetB.  Box  175,  D2.:  Chicago. 


Frss  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money- 
■sUsg  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Bkry  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  free.  Just  address 
Aittott’  Preen,  Dept.  78,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Wdts  News  Items  and  Short  Stories  for  pay  In  spare 
eh*.  Copyright  book  and  plans  Free.  Prm  Reporting 
AyMIcate.  606  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Fan  and  Entertainment 

B*wer4  to  Artists  and  beginners,  $10  to  $20  a  night. 
Traty  big  hits  for  exhibition  chalk  drawing.  Trick 
twhire.  etc.  All  easy  to  nraw.  No  talk  or  chatter 
"Jrtred.  Price  $1.00.  MacKay  Studio,  106  Midvale 
Anaoe.  PhlladelphU.  Pa. 


VaudcTlIle  Sketches,  Monologues.  Dialogues, 
gwtd*.  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes.  Recltatiens, 
Tfmeaux  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for 
Make-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  85.  Chicago. 


Investments 

'■’••tors— A  recently  established  Massachusetts  cor- 
yS™  to  place  a  part  of  Its  stock  among  readers 
TJJ’wjtsodt  8  Md  offers  for  sale  a  limited  amount  of 
■JJJPW  cent.  Preferred  Stock.  Bonus  50%  Common. 
252*1  be  made  In  monthly  Instalments. 

®*iS’  Cn*s«*l'«<l  Ad.  Dept.,  Evbrtbody's 
Mtosinm.  Butterlek  BMg.,  New  York. 

■Mr*!!??—  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 

tSS  tSHP'*'*****  savings.  Small  or  large  suiru  In- 
American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9% 
SKSsEi-?*®?  ***•"  t®  Invest  on  $1.00 a  month. 
Bsmes  A  h-S  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


mSSHSTmI'**".  *"  Arixona  completed  In  1  day.  A 
J3JJ™*}®n,  coot,  greatest  advantues.  Transt 
TinAliiii  ?‘*7w‘**t*-  Laws,  By-Laws  and  forma  fp 
Incorporating  Co..  8-A.  Phoenix,  Arts. 

vini  Musical 

"hk’siTrtP**'*'  Mellow,  Soulful — on  easy  credit  ten 
wonderful  Instruments  of  my  own  mal 
ISSSvSi.!*  “5“)'  years'  expertneas.  Write  for  bo< 
Henalng.  Block  234,  Miami,  Florida. 


Business  Service 


Instruction 

Do  you  waat  to  better  your  poeltioo?  We  wlU  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  study  at  home  or  at 
our  Ck>llege.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  for  Plan  AA.  Greenfield  Business 
College.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Come  to  a  Real  School.  Learn  Sign,  Scenic  and  Auto 
Painting,  Paperhanging.  Decorating,  Showcard  W'rlting. 
Catalogue  Free.  Chicago  Painting  Schools.  131  North 

Wells  St.,  Chicago. _ 

Learn  LandscaM  Architecture  and  Gardening!  Un* 
crowded  Profession!  Inexpensive!  Easily  Mastered! 
E^am  as  you  learn.  Write  for  Information.  American 
Landscape  School.  12C.  Newark.  N.  Y. 


Llncoln*Jeffereon  University  —  Home  Study  In  Col¬ 
lege.  Theological.  Law.  Music,  Business  and  Graduate 
Schools.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  239L. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


Business  Course  at  Home.  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand^ 
Typewriting  by  Mall.  Write  for  free  booklet.  Lan¬ 
caster  BusLiess  College.  48  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Fingerprints.  Lesions  based  on  Henry  System.  Primary 
Classification.  Preparing  Court  Exhibits.  Price  $1. 
George  Wagner.  19M  Broadway.  New  York. 


Photo  Finishing 

Mail  u*  15c  with  any  slse  61m  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  slse  and  15c 
tor  six  prints.  Or  send  35c  tor  one  8x10  mounted  en¬ 
largement.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Flnlahlng  Co.,  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Spacial  Offer — Your  next  Kodak  Film  Developed  10c. 
and  prints  2c.  each.  Best  workmanship.  Enlargements  a 
siieclalty.  24  hours  service.  Enclose  money  with  order. 
Write  for  price  list  "12”  and  sample  print.  Johnston  A 
Tunick,  53  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


These  little  ads  tell  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  services  that  are 
more  or  less  unusual. 


Correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  frequently  necessary 
to  give  you  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  proposal. 


The  business  behind  each 
offer  is  responsible  and  reliable 
—  otherwise  the  announcement 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 


Should  your  dealings  with  any 
advertiser  prove  other  than  satis¬ 
factory,  your  prompt  report  to 
the  publishers  will  be  appreciated. 


Real  Estate 

Land  I  Land!  Make  big  money  farming  In  Mich,  best 
hardwood  co's  raising  grasses,  grains,  stock,  truck  and 
fruit.  Only  $15  to  $35  per  A.  Neiw  schools,  churches, 
markets,  bardnmds.  R.  R  ,  ete.  Bnutll  down  payment : 
bal.  easy  terms.  The  biggest  Co.,  the  lowest  prices:  the 
best  land.  What  more  can  you  ask?  Write  to-day  for 
free  booklet.  Ss^art  Land  Co ,  V1263  First  Nat  1  Bank 

BMg.,  Chicago.  111. _ 

"Water  is  Wsalth"  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E,  Stanlalaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modeeto,  Cal. 

Patent  AMorneys 

Patents.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Book  and  Evidence 
Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  tor  our  tree  opinion  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  752  Ninth,  Washington, 
D.  C.  _ 


Patent,  Procured — Trade  Marks  Registered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  Ideas.  Preliminary  advice 
gladly  furnished  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Intonnatloa 
and  form  tor  disclosing  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B. 
Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  “Inventor’s  Guide’’  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough. 
543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg..  Wa-shlngton.  D.  C. _ 


Patent  Sense,  ’’the  book  tor  Inventors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.’'  By  return  mall  Free.  Established  1869.  Write 
Lacey  A  Lacey.  Dept.  CM,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 

SM  AMnts  Wanted  At  Once  For  Mitchell’s  Magte 
Marvel  Washing  Compound.  300%  ProOt,  Enormous 
Repeater.  Waahes  elothea  spotlessly  clean  in  ten  to 
Ofteen  minutes.  One  thousand  other  uses  In  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  like  It.  Nature’s  mightiest  cleanser.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime,  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  We  positively  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  packam. 
Exclusive  territory.  Own  Your  Own  Businaas.  'You 
esmnot  tall  to  make  big  money.  Barber,  Ohio,  made 
$600  last  month.  Send  for  tree  sample  and  proof. 
Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chance.  L.  Mitchell  A  Co., 
Desk  326.  1312-1314  E.  6in..  Chicago. 


Salesmen  and  aaleiwomen  to  call  on  the  better  class 
of  homes  to  take  orders  for  our  Sanitary  wire-grip  brushea, 
dustlees  mops  and  dusters.  Used  everywhere  and  all  the 
time  In  homes,  hotels,  all  public  building,  stores,  garages, 
etc.  Unusually  big  commissions  for  selling  staple  goods, 
protected  territory  and  unique  sales  plans  that  get  the 
orders.  Big  factory  and  convenient  branches.  You 
don't  wear  out  much  shoe  leather  with  the  big  North 
Ridge  line.  Write  at  once  tor  details.  North  Ridge 
Brush  Co.,  128  Clark  Ave.,  Freeport.  III. 


Agent,:  Join  hands  with  a  succeesful  Agency  House. 
15  YearsSuecess.  Over  350  products  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Soaps,  Flavors,  Perfumes,  Laundry 
Specialties,  Food  Products,  Etc.  Write  quick  for  money, 
making  plan.  American  Products  Co.,  1565  Amer- 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Reprcntatlvei.  men  and  women,  wanted  to  handle  a 
6rst  class  Industrial  Issue  of  seven  per  cent,  preferred 
stock  with  commoQ  as  bonus,  on  a  commission  basis. 
State  quallhcations  and  references  to  Box  B109,  Class.  Ad. 
Dept..  Eviitbodt's  Maoaxine,  Butterlek  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Send  for  list  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  In 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000  a 
year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  Na¬ 
tional  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  Dept.  143D. 
Chicago,  III. 


Men  or  Women — Make  $50 — $75  week  selling  Joaa 
Crystal  Compound.  Washes  clothes  quick  without 
rubbing  or  boiling.  Wonderful  seller.  Send  10c  for 
Sample  and  Big  Pm6t  Plan.  Utility  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  5, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wls. 


Agent,;  Sell  your  own  goods.  We  put  up  laundry 
tablets  under  agent's  own  name:  furnish  boxes,  samples, 
circulars,  all  complete.  200%  proOt.  Parker  Company. 
Howe,  Indiana. 


Agents — $40-$100  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Oo., 
431Y.  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


Sales  Agents  Wanted  In  every  county  to  give  all  or 
spare  time.  Poeltlons  worth  $750  to  $1,500  yearly.  We 
train  the  Inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Company. 
20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Government  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 
pert  prepare  you  for  Departmental,  Railway  Mali, 
and  other  examinations.  Catalogue  E  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  tor  Monogramming  Autos, 
traveling  Imgs.  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  proOts.  Motorists'  Ao- 
cesBortes  Co.,  .Mansneld,  O. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sal,,.  Every  owner  buys  Cold 
Initials  for  his  auto.  You  charge  $1.50:  make  $1.35. 
Ten  orders  a  day  easy.  Write  for  free  samplea. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  41,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Write  New,  Items  and  Short  Stories  tor  pay  In  spare 
time.  Copyright  hook  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Syndicate,  608  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Sell  insyde  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  56,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Personal 

Are  you  Self-Conscious,  embarrassed  In  company, 
lackini  In  sell-control?  These  troubles  overcome.  Ad- 
dreee.  Desk  5,  The  Veritas  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


Razor  Blades  re-sharpened,  3c  each.  An  edge  that 
satisffes.  We  guarantee  our  work.  No  checks  areepted. 
Blade  Shop,  Room  AS.  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


For  Office  and  Desk 

“Modern”  Duplicator  —  A  Business  Getter;  $1.50 
up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter;  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40.000  Arms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
on  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  tree. 
L.  S.  Durkin.  Reeves  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 

Watch  Your  Change  Have  you  a  nickel  of  1912  with 
8.  Mist?  We  will  pay  10%  for  it.  This  Is  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  coins  we  pay  high  cash  premiums  for.  Some  as 
late  as  1916.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  posted.  Send  4c 
for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Sen.1  now.  Numis¬ 
matic  Bank.  Dept.  E.  Fort  Worth.  Texaa _ 


New  York  Representation 

Mr.  Manufacturer;  I  can  make  a  success  of  the  New 
York  Market  tor  you  on  a  commtaslon  basis.  Can  point 
to  excellent  record.  Address  Room  442.  280  Broadaray. 
New  York  City. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Forhanfs 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
Checks  F^orrhea 


TNTO  the  noonday  of  life  she  has 
carried  the  glory  of  her  youth. 
The  leaping  pulK  of  perfect  health, 
the  beauty  of  yesteryear,  still  are  hers. 

Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  so  many 
over  forty,  has  passed  her  by.  In  its 
blighting  touch.  Pyorrhea  is  akin  to 
age.  Its  infecting  germs  deplete 
vitality.  They  cause  the  gums  to  re¬ 
cede,  the  lips  to  lose  their  contour, 
the  teeth  to  loosen  and  decay. 

Take  care  that  this  enemy  of 
health  and  beauty  does  not  become 
established  in  your  mouth.  Watch 
for  it.  Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection. 

If  you  have  tender  or  bleeding 
gums  (the  first  symptom  of  Pyorrhea) 
use  Forhan’s  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  will  pre¬ 
vent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its  progress 
if  used  in  time  and  used  consistently. 


Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot  do  this. 
Forhan’s  keeps  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy — the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan’s 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten¬ 
der,  massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan’s  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  consult  a  den¬ 
tist  immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan’t,  Limited,  Montreal 


ever  tell  you  that  you  were  going  to  be 
the  pride  and  joy  of  old  Pap  Hudson?  Give 
me  your  little  paw,  girl!” 

Sheila’s  hand  obeyed  rather  unwillindv 
her  irresolute  polite  will.  Hudson’s 
qmckly  to  meet  it,  spread  it  out  flat  in 
his  own  long  palm  and  examined  the 
rigid  surface. 

“Well,  now.  Miss  Sheila,  I  can  read  some¬ 
thing  there.” 

“What  can  you  read?” 

“You’re  going  to  be  famous.  You’re 
going  to  make  Millings  famous.  Girl 
you’re  going  to  be  a  picture  that  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  fellows  and  keep  ’em  warm 
when  they’re  herding,  winter  nights.  The 
thought  of  you  is  going  to  keep  ’em 
straight  and  pull  ’em  back  here.  You’re 
going  to  be  a — a  sort  of  a  beacon  light.” 


He  was  holding  her  slim  hand  in  an 
excited  grip.  He  was  bending  for¬ 
ward,  not  looking  at  the  palm  but  at  her. 
Sheila  pulled  back,  wincing  a  little. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hudson? 
How  could  I  be  all  that?” 

Sylvester  let  her  go.  He  began  to  pace 
the  room.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her, 
almost  wistfully.  ’ 

“You  really  think  that  I’ve  been  kind 
of  nice  to  you?”  he  asked. 

“Indeed  you  have!” 

“I’m  not  a  happy  man  and  I’ve  got  to 
be  sort  of  distrustful.  I  haven’t  got  much 
faith  in  the  thankfulness  of  people.  I’ve 
got  fooled  too  often.” 

“Try  me,”  said  Sheila  quickly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  long  and  search¬ 
ing  look.  Then  he  sighed. 

“Some  day  maybe  I  will.  Run  away 
to  bed  now.” 

Sheila  felt  as  if  she  had  been  pushed 
away  from  a  half-opened  door.  She  drew 
herself  up  and  walked  across  the  huge 
flowers  of  the  carpet.  But  before  going 
out  she  turned  back.  Sylvester  quicklj’ 
banished  a  sly  smile. 

“You  won’t  be  angry  with  Dickie?”  she 
asked. 

“Not  if  it’s  going  to  deal  you  any 
misery,  little  girl.” 

“You’re  tery  kind  to  me.” 

He  put  up  his  hand.  “That’s  all  right, 
Miss  Sheila,”  he  said.  “That’s  all  right. 
It’s  a  real  pleasure  and  comfort  to  me  to 
have  you  here  and  I’ll  try  to  shape  things 
so  they’ll  suit  you — and  Momma  too. 
Trust  me.  But  don’t  you  ask  me  to  ^t 
any  faith  in  Dickie’s  upper  story.  I’ve 
climbed  up  there  too  often.  I’ll  give  up 
my  plan  to  go  round  there  to-monow 

and - ”  He  paused  grimly. 

“And  bawl  him  out?”  suggested  Sheila 
with  one  of  her  Puckish  impulses. 

“Humph!  I  was  going  a  little  furtwr 
than  that.  He  would  likely  have  done  w 
bawling.  But  don’t  you  worry  yourself 
about  Dickie.  He’s  safe  for  this  time—  so 
long’s  you  don’t  blame  me,  or — the  Aura. 

His  voice  on  the  last  word  suffered  from 
one  of  its  cracks.  It  was  as  though  it  had 
broken  tmder  a  load  of  pride  and  tender¬ 
ness. 

Sheila  saw  for  a  moment  how  it  wu 
with  him.  To  every  man  his  passion  and 
his  dream;  to  Sylvester  Hudson,  his 
More  than  wife  or  child,  he  lov^  his  hw- 
It  was  a  fetish,  an  idol.  To  Sheila  s  fancy 
Dickie  suddenly  appeared  the  sacrifice. 


The  next  instalment  of  “Hidden 
Creek”  wM  appear  in  the  May  number. 
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interesting  little  announcements  conveniently  classified  for  quick  reading 


Business  Chances 


Instruction 


„  Cut  and  Lucrative  Bualneae.  We  teach  you 
STta  ntiUtoh  a  succeeaful  collection  agency  and  refer 
tnrou.  No  capital  required.  Little  competl- 
Siwm  P  Taylor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wrltea:  "  Made 
25;  ,5Siil«loiw  of  over  $8,000.00  In  1018  and  one 
Ernentlr  ebowed  commlaelona  of  $165.00."  O.  H. 

Dayton.  Ohio,  writes:  "  Averaged  over 
nudOnM  monthly  commissions  last  year.”  Start 
uue  time.  You  can  achieve  the  same  success 
iiioo  Whers.  Write  today  for  free  "  Pointers  ”  and 
|L  American  Collection  Service,  781  State 

Stnel.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Ciawillsd  Adrertiting  Is  most  successful  where  the 
uSlm  develop^  are  from  readers  of  a  reliable  type — 
S>  iMwer  ads  because  they  mean  business — artd  not 
M  of  Idle  curiosity.  Evebtbodt’s  readers  are  clean-cut 
AMleaiM  who  are  In  eotmest  about  the  things  they  do. 
Adnrttom  will  Snd  them  resimnsive  to  any  stralgbt- 
Mitd  appeal.  And  our  readers  know  that  none  other 
ttaa  tellable  advertisers  are  permitted  to  use  these 
eolnmos  _ 

later  a  Business  of  Your  Own  and  Earn  $3,000  to 
M.OOO  yearly.  In  professlotuU  fees,  making  and  fitting  a 
feel  me^ty  to  measure:  readily  learned  by  anyone  at 
koBe  In  a  few  weeks:  easy  terms  for  training,  openings 
mrywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to:  no 
osttal  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
IdM  Stephenson  Laboratory,  19  Back  Bay,  Boston, 


Gel  Into  Business  tor  Yourseltl  Establish  and  operate 
■  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  "  In  your  com- 
■ulty.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op- 
owwalty  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.  Booklet 
RagKlale  Co.,  Drawer  94,  EUtst  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gallagher  Made  $336.00  In  One  Week  selling 
imraateed  collection  cabinets.  Sells  for  $25.  Used  by 
"  '  em  men.  Write  to-day.  Sayers  Mfg.  Co.,  2877 

Are.,  Chicago,  111. 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  W'e  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  tor  Plan  AA.  Greenfield  Business 
College,  Greenfield,  Ohio. _ 


Corns  to  a  Real  School.  Learn  SlgiL  Scenic  and  Auto 
Painting,  Paperhanging,  Decorating,  Showcard  Writing. 
Catalogue  Free.  Chicago  Painting  Schools,  131  North 
Wells  St.,  Chicago. _ 

Learn  Landscape  Architecture  and  Gardenlngl  Un¬ 
crowded  Profession!  Inexpensive!  Easily  MasteredI 
Earn  as  you  learn.  Write  tor  Information.  American 
Landscape  School.  12C.  Newark.  N.  Y. _ 


LIncoln-Jellerson  University  —  Home  Study  In  Col¬ 
lege,  Theological,  Law,  Music,  Business  and  Graduate 
Schools.  Usual  degrees  granted.  Lock  Box  239L, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Business  Courts  at  Homs.  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Tyiiewrltlng  by  Mall.  Write  for  tree  booklet.  Lan¬ 
caster  BusLiCss  College.  48  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Fingerprints.  Lessons  based  on  Hmuy  System.  Primary 
Classification.  Preparing  Court  Exhibits.  Price  $1. 
George  Wagner,  1966  Broadway.  New  York. 


Photo  Finishing 

Mall  us  ISc  with  any  slse  film  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  sixe  and  15c 
tor  six  prints.  Or  send  35c  tor  one  8  x  10  mounted  en¬ 
largement.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke.  Va.  _ 

Special  Offer — Your  next  Kodak  Film  Developed  lOc. 
and  prints  2r.  each.  Best  workmanship.  Enlargements  a 
specialty.  24  hours  service.  Ehiclose  money  with  order. 
Write  tor  price  list  “12"  and  sample  print.  Johnston  A 
Tunick,  53  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 

Sslsf  Help  for  Writers — My  sales  advice  and  helpful 
efeMBw  may  permit  you  to  sell  your  stories,  photoplays 
ia4  story  Ideas  at  well  above  the  usual  prices.  Fees 
■stoats.  Inquiries  Invited.  G.  A.  Strader.  Consulting 
URor.  500R  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  (Formerly  of  Paramount- 
iiwift  Motion  Pictures.) 


Tsur  Story  may  bring  real  money  after  It  has  had  my 
smsmietlve  criticism  or  revision.  Fees  moderate. 
Ontomdence  Inrited.  Laura  D.  Wllck,  Broker  In 
MSBTwa,  Longacre  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Writt  Photoplays ;  $25  to  $300  paid  any  one  tor  suitable 
Uetk  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unneces- 
■nr:  oomnlete  outline  sent  Free  to  smy  one.  Write 
Pisiueers  League  300,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hwtspls^t  Wanted.  Big  prices  paid.  You  can  write 
iMsl  We  show  you  how.  Easy,  fascinating  way  to 
ssti  SMmey  In  spare  time.  Send  for  Free  DetiUls.  Rex 
PabUshen.  Box  175,  D3.;  Chicago. 


Frss  Is  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money- 
hsHng  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas:  tbe  A  B  C;  of  successful 
Mary  lod  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  tree.  Just  address 
Aiikors'  Press.  Dept.  78.  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


W^s  News  Items  and  Short  Stories  (or  pay  In  spare 
tto.  Copyright  book  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Byidlcate.  606  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Fan  and  Entertainment 

(»sr4  to  Artists  and  beginners,  $10  to  $20  a  night. 
Tstaty  big  hits  for  exhibition  chalk  drawing.  Trick 
Me^,  etc.  All  easy  to  oraw.  No  talk  or  chatter 
"Qobed.  Price  $1.00.  MacKay  Studio.  106  Midvale 
ArtsM.  FhUadelphIa  Pa. 


These  little  ads  tell  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  services  that  are 
more  or  less  unusual. 

Correspondence  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  frequently  necessary 
to  give  you  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  his  proposal. 

The  business  behind  each 
offer  is  responsible  and  reliable 
—  otherwise  the  announcement 
would  not  be  allowed  to  appear. 

Should  your  dealings  with  any 
advertiser  prove  other  than  satis¬ 
factory,  your  prompt  report  to 
the  publishers  will  be  appreciated. 


JJma.  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues  Dialogues. 
g***ff».  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  RecItaUsos, 
•  Hhaus  Drills,  Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for 
T  M»ke-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  8.  Ooilson  A  Co.,  Dept.  85,  Chicago. 


Investments 

’•'••tor*— A  recently  established  Massachusetts  co 
*MreR  to  place  a  part  of  Its  stock  among  reade 
wavuTBoDT  R  and  offers  for  sale  a  llr^ted  amount 
"JJJJPW  cent.  Preferred  Stock.  Bonus  50%  Comma 
rjEJJJwts  may  be  made  In  monthly  Instalment 
wU**®®?,  BllO-  ClkssIBed  Ad.  Dept.,  EVEnTBOOY 
MsngiiW,  Butterick  BMg..  New  York: 

®**kes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  tl 
vstod  ^  uSP”*  V***  savings.  Small  or  large  sums  I 
“Jdlng  American  litdustrles  to  net  7%  to  9 
Invest  on  $1 .00  a  mont 

—to  Barnes  A  Ck>..  8-8  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Real  Estate 

Land  I  Land!  Make  big  money  (arming  In  Mich,  best 
hardwood  co's  raising  grasses,  grains,  stork,  truck  and 
fruit.  Only  $15  to  $35  ^  A.  Near  schools,  churches, 
markets.  hardroiMls,  R.  R ,  etc.  Small  dosrn  payment: 
bal.  easy  terms.  Tbe  biggest  Co.,  the  lowest  prices:  the 
best  land.  What  more  can  you  ask?  Write  to-day  (or 
free  booklet.  Swlgart  Land  Co  ,  V1263  First  Nat  1  Bank 
BMg..  Chicago.  111. _ 


“Water  is  Wealth”  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  done  much  (or  the  farmer.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E.  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto.  Cal. 


Patent  Attorneys 

Patents.  Write  tor  Free  Illustrated  Book  and  Evidence 
Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  sketch  and  de¬ 
scription  (or  our  free  opinion  of  Its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.  Ihompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co..  752  Ninth,  Washington, 


Patents  Procured — ^Trade  Marks  Registered — A  com¬ 
prehensive,  experienced,  prompt  service  tor  the  protection 
and  development  of  your  Ideas.  PreHmlnah^  advice 
gladly  furnished  without  charge.  Booklet  of  informatloa 
and  form  tor  disclosing  Mea  free  on  request.  Richard  B. 
Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  "Inventor  s  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


Patent  Sense,  "the  book  (or  Inventors  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.”  By  return  mall  Free.  Established  1869.  Write 
Lacey  A  Lacey,  Dept.  GM,  Washington.  D.  C. 

im 


Help  Wanted 

5M  Agents  Wanted  At  Once  For  Mitchell's  Magic 
Marvel  Washing  Compound,  300%  Front,  Enormous 
Repeater.  Washes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  In  ten  to 
flfteen  minutes.  One  thousand  other  uses  In  every 
home.  Astounds  and  delights  every  woman.  Nothing 
else  like  It.  Nature's  mightiest  cleanser.  Contains  no 
lye,  lime,  acid  or  wax.  Free  samples  furnished  to  boost 
sales.  We  positively  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  packam. 
Exclusive  territory.  Own  Your  Own  Buslnsea.  You 
cannot  (all  to  make  big  money.  Barber,  Ohio,  made 
$600  last  month.  Send  (or  free  sample  and  proof. 
Hurry,  hustle,  grab  this  chance.  L.  Mitchell  A  Co., 
Desk  326,  1312-1314  E.  61tt..  Chicago. 


Salesmen  and  saleswomen  to  call  on  tbe  better  class 
of  homes  to  take  orders  for  our  Sanitary  wire-grip  brushes, 
dustlees  mops  and  dusters.  Used  everywhere  and  all  the 
time  In  homes,  hotels,  all  public  bulldlnra.  stores,  garages, 
etc.  Unusually  big  commissions  (or  selling  staple  goods, 
protected  territory  and  unique  sales  plans  that  get  tbe 
orders.  Big  factory  and  convenient  branches.  You 
don't  wear  out  much  shoe  leather  with  tbe  big  North 
Ridge  line.  Write  at  once  (or  details.  North  RMge 
Brush  Co.,  128  Clark  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


Agents:  Join  hands  with  a  successful  Agency  House. 
15  Years  Success.  Over  350  products  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Soaps,  Flavors,  Perfumes,  Laundry 
Specialties,  Food  Products,  Etc.  Write  quick  for  money, 
making  plan.  American  Products  Co.,  1565  Amer- 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Representatives,  men  and  women,  wanted  to  handle  a 
flrst  class  Industrial  issue  of  seven  per  cent,  preferred 
stock  with  common  as  bonus,  on  a  commission  basis. 
State  qualincatlons  and  references  to  Box  BlOB,  Class.  Ad. 
Dept..  Evirtbodt's  Maoaiine,  Butterick  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen — City  or  traveling.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Send  (or  ILst  of  lines  and  full  particulars.  Prepare  In 
spare  time  to  earn  the  big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000  a 
year.  Employment  services  rendered  members.  Na¬ 
tional  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  Dept.  143D, 
Chicago,  III. 

Men  or  Women — Make  $50 — $75  week  selling  Joas 
Crystal  Compound.  Washes  clothes  quick  without 
rubbing  or  boiling.  Wonderful  seller.  Send  10c  (or 
Sample  and  Big  Front  Plan.  Utility  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  5. 
Chippewa  Falls,  WIs. 


Agents:  Sell  your  own  goods.  We  put  up  laundry 
tablets  under  agent's  own  name:  furnish  boxes,  samples, 
circulars,  all  complete.  200%  proBt.  Parker  Company, 
Howe.  Indiana. 


Agents — $4O-$100  a  week.  Free  samples.  GoM  Sign 
Letters  any  one  can  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co.. 
431Y.  N.  Clark,  (fhicago. 


Sales  Agents  Wanted  In  every  county  to  give  all  or 
spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  M,500  yearly.  We 
train  the  Inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Company, 
20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Government  Positions  are  desirable.  Let  our  ex¬ 
pert  prepare  you  (or  Departmental,  Railway  Mall, 
and  other  exsunlnatlons.  Catalogue  E  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen,  Get  Our  Plan  (or  Monogrammlng  Autos, 
traveling  bags,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  by  a  simple  and  neat 
transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motorists'  Ac¬ 
cessories  Co.,  MansHeld.  O. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every’  owner  buys  GoM 
Initials  (or  his  auto.  You  charge  $1.50:  make  $1.35. 
Ten  orders  a  day  easy.  Write  (or  free  samples. 
American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept.  41.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Write  News  Items  and  Short  Stories  for  pay  in  spare 
time.  Copyright  hook  and  plans  Free.  Press  Reporting 
Syndicate,  608  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Sell  Insyde  Tyres.  Inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Prevents 
punctures  and  blowouts.  Double  tire  mileage.  Details  Free. 
American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  56,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Personal 

Are  you  Self-Conscious,  embarrassed  In  company, 
lackli^ln  self-control?  These  troubles  overcome.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Desk  5,  The  Veritas  Science  Institute,  1400  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


Razor  Blades  rc-sharpened,  3c  each.  An  edge  that 
satisfies.  We  guarantee  our  work.  No  cheeks  accepted. 
Blade  Shop,  Room  AS,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


For  Office  and  Desk 

“Modern”  Duplicator  —  A  Business  Getter:  $1.50 
up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter:  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  Arms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
on  30  days'  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  tree. 
L.  S.  Durkin.  Reeves  Co..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 

Watch  Your  Change:  Have  you  a  nickel  of  1912  with 
8.  Mint?  We  will  pay  10%  for  It.  This  !■  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  coins  we  pay  high  cash  premiums  for.  .Some  as 
late  as  1916.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  posted.  Send  4e 
(or  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Clreular.  Sen.i  now.  Numis¬ 
matic  Bank.  Dept.  E.  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  _ 


New  York  Representation 

Mr.  Manufacturer:  I  can  make  a  success  of  tbe  New 
York  Market  (or  you  on  a  commisBlon  basis.  Can  point 
to  excellent  record.  Address  Room  442,  280  Broadway, 
Now  York  City. 
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DICTATED— BUT  NOT  RED 


“Sam!  Just  show  him  how  the  con¬ 
traption  works.”  Ezra  pushed  his  nephew 
into  the  front  seat  beside  the  chauffeur. 
“He’s  smart.  He  can  learn  to  gee  and 
haw  the  darned  thing  in  a  jiffy.  What’s 
that  there  button  for,  Sam?” 

In  a  trance  beneath  which  throbbed  a 
deep,  dull  pain,  the  orator  listened  to 
Sam  and  eyed  the  mysterious  gages, 
buttons  and  levers.  Then  occurred  a 
wonderful  transformation:  Ira’s  soul  had 
flown  again — he  was  at  the  Pillsburg 
station,  the  New  York  express  was  thim- 
dering  in:  the  Beloved,  Annabel  Hicks, 
Trevison,  all  the  leaders,  were  alighting. 
They  caught  sight  of  their  host  in  his 
great  car,  and  a  subtle  change  spread 
over  their  features.  A  gleam  of  ab^lute 
conviction!  A  ray  of  social  recognition! 
The  magnate  of  Knob  Hill  was  really  one 
of  the  Best  People!  The  car  proved  it. 
They  could  trust  him  to  lead  the  pro¬ 
letariat — 

“And  all  for  only  one  thousand  dollars, 
including  a  tin  garage,”  he  heard  his 
imcle  booming  once  more.  “Gosh!  I 
nearly  laughed  in  old  Pennington’s  phiz 
when  he  named  the  price.  Why,  the 
rig’s  worth  fifteen  himdred,  ain’t  it,  Sam?” 

“Yessuh,”  grinned  Sam.  “Now  how 
about  that  telegram  you  got  foh  the  young 
gemmen,  suh?  You  ast  me  to  remind 
you  about  it.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Right!”  Ezra  fumbled  through 
a  pocket  and  produced  a  yellow  envelope. 
“I’m  forever  leaving  letters  in  my  jeans — 
Here,  Ira!” 

Ira,  all  aglow  with  the  vision  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  seven-passenger  motorist,  opened 
the  message.  But  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  could  assimilate  it.  It  ran: 

Advisable  not  to  draw  against  your  account 
with  us  until  checks  have  b^n  cleared.  Eighth 
National  Greenwich  Bank  stops  payment  on 
Trevison  check  No.  2881  for  S5,(X)0,  under  in¬ 
structions  from  attorneys  Trevison  estate  pend¬ 
ing  report  and  audit. 

Cashier,  Rialto  National  Bank. 

XVI  . 

The  Pirates  of  Plutocracy  Try  Scuttling  the 
New  Ship  of  State. 

IRA  felt  himself  racing  through  empty 
^>ace.  Inside  of  his  head  all  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Presence  and  Poise  were  rattling 
around  like  dry  peas  in  a  withered  pod. 
He  was  a  speck  of  dirt  flung  contemptu¬ 
ously  forth  by  the  volcano  of  plutocracy. 
Why  did  the  Trevison  attorneys  stop  pay¬ 
ment?  And  how  had  it  all  happen^ 
overnight? 

“Advisable  not  to  draw  against  your 
account.”  And  the  account  was  already 
drained!  Those  water-pipes,  the  bath¬ 
tubs,  the  needle  spray,  those  lovely  rugs 
and  pictures,  the  Mount  Vernon  fur¬ 
niture,  and  this  seven-passenger  dream — 
not  to  mention  hours  and  hours  of  Union 
Labor  working  overtime  at  double  rates! 
They  had  eaten  up  all  the  money.  And 
now,  it  appeared,  he  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  eat  up.  Well,  what  then? 

A  glacier  glided  down  the  leader’s 
vertebra.  Mifi^  would  get  his  big 
check  back  from  his  bank,  probably  to¬ 
morrow;  Miffins  would  foam  and  yell 


{Continued  from  page  J2) 

for  cash,  and  there  would  be  no  cash. 
Then  the  deadly  machinery  of  the  pluto¬ 
crat’s  law  would  begin  grinding.  Ira 
saw  himself  peering  through  the  bars  of 
a  prison  door,  his  pasty,  sunless  face 
drawn  with  en^ess  pain,  and  his  ninety- 
nine  pounds  of  exempt  skin  and  bones 
shrunken  to  a  geometrical  line.  Oh! 
That  could  never  be!  Better  disappear 
from  American  History!  Better  slink 
away  in  the  night  and  become  a  leader 
of  the  desperate  and  the  outlawed!  The 
Robin  Hood  of  the  Proletariat !  Better - 

“TD  YTHE way, Ira,”  Ezra’svoice yanked 
him  back  to  time  and  place,  “I’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  running  back  to  town  soon.  Some¬ 
thing’s  come  up,  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  ^1  you  can  about  it,  so’s  I  can  make 
the  right  moves!  The  cashier  at  my  bank 
told  me  there’d  been  two  inquiries  there 
about  you  to-day.  He  thought  I  ought  to 
get  wise  to  them,  he  being  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  One  of  the  inquirers  was  Secret 
Service.  The  man  didn’t  admit  it,  but 
the  cashier  knew  he  was  the  same  chap 
who  was  here  last  winter  on  the  trail  of 
some  Germans  who  were  spilling  sand  in 
the  machines  at  the  brass  works.  The 
man  asked  if  you  was  pro-German.” 

“Ha!  Ha!”  Ira’s  laugh  was  the  laugh 
of  a  mechanical  doll.  “Very  funny!” 

“Foolish,  ain’t  it?”  Ezra  looked  re¬ 
lieved.  “You  ain’t  any  more  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  than  I  am.  But” — he  chafed  his 
chin — “we  ought  to  put  the  fellow  right. 
It  might  be  a  nuisance,  if  he  got  a  wrong 

steer,  it’d  spoil  your  plans  here - ” 

“Yes,  of  course.”  Ira  panted.  “You’d 
better  see  him.  Uncle,  and  ^  things  up — — ” 
“You  come  along  too,”  Ezra  urged. 
“He’ll  take  what  you  say  for  yourself 
with  better  grace  than  from  me.  Now, 
the  other  inquirer  was  named  Arthur 
Carr.  The  cashier  said  he  was  the  darned¬ 
est  looking  human  he  ever  set  eyes  on - ” 

“Carr?  Arthur  Carr?”  Ira  frowned. 
“I  don’t  recall  anybody  with  that  name.” 

“Hard-looking  customer.  Skinny.  Gim¬ 
let  eyes.  Said  he  was  from  a  collection 
agency  down  in  New  York  and  wanted 
to  get  a  line  on  your  credit.”  Ezra  bit  off 
a  hunk  of  licorice  and  watched  a  crow 
above  his  corn-field. 

“He’s  no  friend  of  mine.”  Ira  emitted 
a  dry,  crackly  giggle.  “Anyhow,  I  settled 

up  all  my  bills  down  in  New  York - ” 

“That’s  the  right  way.”  Ezra  wagged 
his  head.  “Well,  you  look  up  that 
Secret  Service  chap — he’s  stopping  up 
at  the  Rexmore,  the  cashier  says.  And 
while  you’re  with  him.  I’ll  get  hold  of 
this  Carr  chap  and  tell  him  about  your 
credit.  I  guess  when  he  hears  about  your 
account,  he’ll  crawl  into  his  hole  and  pull 
it  in  behind  him.” 

“Hal”  Ira  sucked  in  the  air  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  merry  laughter;  and  the  effect 
was  not  all  that  he  had  intended.  For 
Ezra  looked  suddenly  at  him  with  that 
blue  left  eye  and  that  mottled  gray  right 
eye  above  the  poker  mouth.  “Yes  indc^! 
Let’s  be  going.  By  all  means!” 

The  ride  to  Pillsburg  was  a  thousand 
years  of  horror  and  chaos.  The  leader 
struggled  to  find  footing  in  his  shattered 
universe,  but  all  in  vain,  until  they  were 
dropping  down  the  steep  hill  into  the 
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town.  Then  the  light  broke,  as  if  iw 
tiny  had  turned  the  switch  on. 

“Sam,  drop  me  at  the  telegraph  oflke” 
he  commanded  in  his  old  fluency.  “Needn’t 
wait  for  me.  Uncle,  I’ll  drift  up  to  the 
hotel.  Meet  you  there  later.” 

As  his  car  vanished  around  the  comer 
Ira  stepped  up  to  the  telegraph  desk  and 
wrote  as  follows: 

To  his  bank: 

Thanks  for  wire  about  check.  Am  instinct 
ing  my  New  York  agents  to  make  deposits  fv 
me  to-day.  .Accept  same  for  my  account  if 
turned  in  by  Sophie  Delatour,  Committee 
Treasurer. 

To  Sophie: 

New  developments  of  utmost  import..^ 
too  confidential  to  write  about.  Drop  aU  other 
work  immediately  and  raise  fresh  rampi;gn 
funds.  Five  thousand  dollars  more  needed  by 
to-morrow  night.  F ailure  may  seriously  injure 
cause.  Letter  follows. 

To  Burin  and  Trevison  the  same  as  to 
Sophie,  but  to  Trevison’s  were  added 
these  words: 

Learn  that  your  attorneys  are  interferii^ 
with  your  inalienable  right  to  donate  money  to 
great  Cause.  I  strongly  adN-ise  you  to  curb 
their  insolence.  It  may  upset  plans  erf  t^  fiut 
magnitude. 

The  glacier  which  had  crawled  down 
his  spine  had  melted  under  the  bright  sun 
of  hope,  leaving  him  only  a  bit  dampish. 
He  had  solved  that  horrible  bank  mess. 
What  did  he  have  an  .Arrangements  Com¬ 
mittee  for  anyway,  if  not  to  raise  cash 
when  needed?  Why  was  he  the  leader,  if 
not  to  command?  And  who  were  they, 
if  not  loyaJ  followers  eager  to  obey?  If 
Trevison  could  pull  in  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  an  hour  simply  by  touch¬ 
ing  his  tradespeople,  what  could  he  do 
in  a  solid  day,  approaching  men  of  means 
and  progressive  ladies  with  liberal  views 
and  drawing  accounts? 

“They’ll  have  ten  thousand  in  the  bank 
by  to-morrow  night.”  Ira  sang  to  himself 
as  he  swung  into  the  Rexmore.  “\Miy! 
Helen  McVittle  alone  would  give  that 
much — and  so  would  Bobtail  Flush—” 
Then  he  asked  if  Mr.  Henry  Jones  was 
in;  and  the  clerk  sent  him  up  to  Mr. 
Jones’s  rexim 

Mr.  JONES,  solid  citizen  and  Secret 
Service  agent,  listened  attentively, 
while  Ira,  in  the  brief  space  of  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  surveyed  his  own  life  and 
the  great  days  that  were  to  come.  He  had 
no  interest  in  the  Germans.  He  (k- 
clared  that  his  heart  had  broken  when  the 
draft-board  officials,  after  weighing  him, 
had  whooped  and  said:  “My  boy,  yw 
country  needs  you — at  Coney  Island. 
He  revealed  himself  as  the  Pershirig  of 
the  thinking  classes.  He  loved  Liberty 

and  Democracy.  He - ; 

“This  is  very  interesting,”  Mr.  Jones 
finally  remarked.  “But  I’ve  got  to  grt 
back  to  New  York  to-night.  Soim  otoff 

time  I’d  like  to  hear  the  rest - ”  .  „ 

“I’ll  walk  along  with  you  to  the  station, 
Ira  beamed.  “There  are  several  ^matters 
I  ought  to  make  clear  to  you  ” 
“ReaUy,  Mr.  Cummins,  there’s  no  neea 
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of  your - "  Jones  was  worried. 

“You  ought  to  know  my  attitude  on 
other  large  political  issues.  Now  take 
nJutocracy— — ”  Ira  rippled  ohward  like 
»  great  tide  over  a  drowning  man. 

He  was  still  rippling  when  they 
reached  the  station,  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  looking  wildly  about.  The  tables  were 
turned.  He  was  now  the  pursued,  and  his 
former  victim  was  the  pursuer.  Ira  would 
have  continued  his  ripples  until  the  train 
came,  had  not  the  telegraph  operator  called 
hinL  Three  telegrams  had  just  arrived 
for  him.  Ira  forgot  plutocracy  and  Jones 
on  the  ^t.  Indeed,  he  so  completely 
forgot  Jones  that  he  did  not  observe  that 
gentleipan  saunter  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  station,  glance  backward  at  Ira,  in 
the  act  of  opening  his  messages,  and  then 
strike  out  rapidly  for  Main  Street. 

The  first  message  was  from  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Boob. 

1  am  through  with  you  stop  You  are  a  slick 
one  coituna  in  fact  comma  a  little  too  slick  for 
me  stop  I  had  a  mighty  nice  sesrion  with  Sophie 
after  you  left  conuna  and  she  told  me  some 
things  about  you  that  got  me  wondering 
whether  I  did  the  right  thing  in  giving  you  such 
a  big  contribution  stop  So  I  wired  my  attorneys 
all  about  it  and  they  held  up  the  check  at  the 
bank  until  they  had  a  chance  to  wire  a  lawyer 
in  Pillsbiug  to  look  you  up  and  report  on 
you  stop  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  a 
report  comma  and  comma  say  comma  I  wish 
you  could  see  it  conuna  you  little  con  artist 
you  stop  That  was  a  sweet  bunch  of  bull  you 
threw  about  being  rich  and  coming  to  New 
YoA  in  anonymous  disguise  to  study  the  pro¬ 
letariat  and  the  plutocrats  exclamation  point  I 
do  admire  you  though  comma  for  there  is  no 
denying  you  can  spout  like  a  fire  hose  when  it 
comes  to  elocution  and  oratory  stop  W'e  will 
call  it  quits  if  you  will  send  back  half  the 
money  I  collected  from  my  tradespeople  stop 
I  will  stand  for  the  other  half  just  by  way  of 
paying  for  the  fun  I  got  out  of  you  conuna  not 
to  mention  the  debt  I  owe  you  for  introducing 
me  to  the  finest  girl  in  all  the  world  stop 

Each  “stop”  of  that  devastating  mes- 
sa^  was  a  command  that  his  heart  obeyed. 
His  fingers,  quite  disconnected  from  his 
vibrant  brain,  opened  the  second  mes¬ 
sage.  His  eyes,  dissociated  from  his  mind, 
noted  these  words: 

Sorry  1  can  not  raise  a  few  thousand.  If  I 
cw^  I  would  erect  a  monument  to  you  in 
Union  Square.  You  are  the  only  man  who 
ever  put  one  over  on  yours  truly  Bukin. 

And  then  the  third  and  last: 

I  ^11  never  see  you  again,  you  monster.  In 
the  mnonnee  of  my  heart  I  trusted  you  and 
W  deceived  me.  Write  me  no  excuses.  Al¬ 
bert  has  trfd  me  all.  Sophie  Delatour. 

Psycholopsts  assure  us  that  the  grav¬ 
est  crises  bring  a  clarity  of  mind  in  which 
facts  are  contemplate  accurately  and 
without  feeling.  Thus  the  gentleman  who 
descended  into  the  Maelstrom,  by  noting 
certain  elementary  facts  of  physics,  ex- 
fhwted  himself  from  what  seemed  in¬ 
stable  death.  Thus  too  with  the  leader 
«  the  Second  .American  Revolution.  All 
distress  suddenly  left  him.  \  faint 
outness  pervaded  his  trifling  anatomy. 

He  i^templated  the  remnants  of  Ira  M. 
Cununins  and  the  wreckage  of  the  Ar- 
ra^ments  Committee.  He  saw  each 
and  every  one  of  the  checks  he  had  signed 
mtting  back  like  birds  of  prey  to  rend 
him.  He  saw  Miffins  leaping  at  his  throat. 


He  saw  old  Pennington  shaking  him  and 
whimpering  for  the  price  of  his  seven-pas¬ 
senger  car.  He  saw  plumbers,  painters, 
paper-hangers,  carpenters,  masons,  all 
streaming  to  Knob  Hill,  each  with  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  saw  the  court  declare  him  a  bank¬ 
rupt;  saw  the  loathsome  receiver  tear  out 
the  bathtubs,  and  the  Mount  Vernon 
furniture,  and  auction  them  all  off  to  a 
leering  crowd  of  junk-dealers.  And  then 
Ezra!  But  hold!  Ezra  had  promised  to 
give  the  old  homestead  to  Ira!  Hadn’t  he 
put  it  in  writing? 

Ira’s  dry  lips  spoke:  “He  said  the  place 
was  worth  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 
He  shall  give  it  to  me  to-day.  I  shall  bor¬ 
row  five  thousand  dollars  and  pay  for  all 
those  things.  I  shall  give  a  mortgage 
on  the  farm.  Then  I  shall  live  there  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  shall  never  go  to 
New  York  again.  It  is  a  vortex  of 
hypocrisy.  It  is  a  seething  sea  of  syco¬ 
phants.” 

He  emitted  a  wild  laugh  of  triumph 
and  strode  eff  toward  the  hotel.  He 
would  find  Ezra  there,  waiting  for  him 
after  the  session  with  that  Carr  person,  the 
credit  man.  He  would  tactfully  make 
known  to  him  that  there  were  political 
reasons  for  haste  in  turning  over  the  title 
to  Knob  Hill  to  the  new  occupant.  How 
could  that  be  put  so  as  to  stir  Ezra  to 
speed?  Ira  pondered  heavily  over  this 
(hfficult  question  all  the  way  to  the  lobby, 
but  without  much  success.  He  began 
to  fear  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  throw 
himself  on  his  uncle’s  mercy,  to  tell  the 
disgusting  details — Ugh! 

A  sickening  premonition  seized  him. 
His  universe  was  getting  restless.  It  felt 
as  if  it  might  begin  its  merry-go-roimd- 
ing  any  minute.  Confound  it  all!  Why 
couldn’t  things  stay  put!  Life  of  late 
had  been  just  one  darned  revolution  after 
another.  No  sooner  had  he  fixed  things 
nicely  according  to  one  plan  than  biff! 
whizz! — along  came  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing  and  sent  them  all  spinning.  By 
George!  Revolutions  weren’t  all  they’d 
been  cracked  up  to  be!  Good  fun  for  the 
revolutionists  maybe,  but  rough  on  the 
revolutionees. 

A  fellow  didn’t  know  where  he  was  at 
from  hour  to  hour.  Couldn’t  settle  down 
and  get  anything  accomplished.  This  ever¬ 
lasting  change  wore  you  to  a  frazzle. 
Worse  than  riding  all  day  on  a  merry-go- 
round.  If  all  revolutions  were  like  that, 
none  of  them  for  yours  truly - 

He  looked  around  the  lobby  for  his 
uncle.  The  clerk  said  Ezra  had  left 
word  for  Ira  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Carr’s 
room.  Ira  went. 

“Meet  Mr.  Carr,”  said  Ezra,  who  had 
opened  the  door.  “Mr.  Carr,  my  nephew 
Ira.  I’m  mighty  proud  of  him.  ’Tain’t 
every  youngster  can  swing  language  by  the 
tail  the  way  he  can.” 

Ira  looked  at  Mr.  Carr  and  received 
Jolt  No.  i.  For  Mr.  Carr,  as  Ira  did  not 
know,  looked  like  a  certain  Ulovitch,  the 
terrible  Ulovitch  with  a  corpse’s  face  and 
a  knife  of  a  nose  and  fingers  that  worked 
like  knitting  needles  when  he  spoke.  He 
was  dwarfish,  even  as  Ulovitch,  and  showed 
two  gimlet  eyes  that  flashed  greenly  at 
the  young  man.  In  fact,  he  was  so  very 
much  like  the  Ulovitch,  trusted  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky,  who  had  stolen  into  the 
United  States  with  vast  funds  to  bring 
to  pass  a  Red  Revolution  here  that  he 
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Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 

Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lift  off  any  hard  com,  soft  com, 
or  com  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  .calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  com  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  com  or  callus  right  off,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Tmly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  "Freezone”  costa 
few  cents  at  'any  drug  store 


Important 
as  umbrellas 
in  March 


B<-cause  Piso’s  wards 
off  ill  effects  of  cold, 
rainy  weather.  For  55 
years  it  has  ended  dis- 
tressins  coufrhs  and  eased  inflamed,  ir¬ 
ritated  throats,  hoarseness  and  throat 
tickling.  Keep  it  in  the  medicine 
cabinet  ready  for  immediate  use  at 
the  very  first  symptoms. 

^  30c  at  your  druggist  'i.  Contains  i 
opiate.  Good  for  young  and  old 


pisas 

for  Coughs  K  Colds 


CnlicaraSoap 
Ideal  fv  die 


All  Soap  SB,  Ointment  26  and  60,  Taknm  SB. 

Sample  each  of  **0mtteva.  Dept.  BaaOaa  " 
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Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  identifies  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin  introduced  in  1900. 


..Insist  on  an  unbroken  package  of 
genuine  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
marl^ed  with  the  “Bayer  Cross.” 

The  “Bayer  Cross”  means  you 
are  .getting  genuine  Aspirin,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  over  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets 
cost  but  a  few  cents.  Also  larger 
“6ayer”  packages.  Aspirin  is  the 
trade-mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  lifohoaceticacidester  of  Salicyl- 
icacid. 


See  That'Vbu  Get  Them 


rreeto%iters! 

A  WONDERFUL  BOOK  —  read  1  about  Itl  Tells 
bow  easUr  Stories  and  Flairs  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they 
can  wrlt^  suddenly  And  It  out.  How  the  Scenario  Klntts 
and  tbe  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  brlRht  men 
and  women,  without  any  special  experience,  learn  to  their 
own  amaaement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  one's  own 
Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold-mine  of  Ideas 
that  bring  Happy  Success  and  Handsome  Cash  Royal¬ 
ties.  How  new  writers  get  their  names  Into  print.  How 
to  tell  It  you  ARE  a  writer.  How  to  develop  your  “story 
fancy,"  weave  clever  word-pictures  and  unique,  thrilling, 
reallstle  plots.  How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
Judges.  How  to  avoid  dlsoouragement  and  tbe  pitfalls 
of  PaUure.  HOW  TO  WINI  ThR  aurprtatiig  book, 
called  "The  WonOer Beot  for  Wrltm,"  Is  ABmLOTELY 
FREE.  No  ehaige.  No  oblintlon.  YOUR  ropy  Is 
waiting  tor  jrou.  Write  tor  n  NOW.  Just  address 
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was  indeed  Ulovitch  himself.  Only  he 
wasn’t  mentioning  it  to  anybody. 

“I  am  one  of  your  admirers,  sir,”  said 
the  Ulovitch  who  called  himself  Arthur 
Carr,  as  he  locked  his  spasmodic  fingers 
round  Ira’s.  “I’ve  heard  you  down  in 
Union  Square  and  I  wanted  to  meet  you 
i  after  your  last  big  speech  there,  to  see  if  I 
'  could  help  your  Cause.  When  I  heard  you 

'  had  come  to  Pillsburg,  I  took  the  train - ” 

“Mr.  Carr’s  let  on  to  me,”  broke  in 
Ezra,  “that  he’s  prepared  to  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  us.  He’s  strong  for  the 
Cause.  .\nd  just  before  you  dropped  in, 
Ira,  I  was  a  saying  to  him  that  you  and 
I  can  go  just  as  far  as  folks’ll  let  tis.  Like 
an  old  pal  of  mine  who  used  to  work  wire¬ 
tapping  stunts  down  on  Herald  Square 
was  fond  of  saying,  I  can  deliver  the  goods*,  ^ 
if  somebody  else’ll  attend  to  the  C.  O.  D. 
If  there’s  any  little  wrinkle  in  the  way  of 
getting  results  that  I  don’t  know,  it  ain’t 
risible  irith  a  high-power  microscope,  I 
was  telling  Mr.  Carr,  Ira,  what  the  fellows 
used  to  say  about  me  over  at  the  post- 
;  office.  Remember?  ‘When  Ezra  reaches 
the  Golden  Gate,  he’ll  talk  Saint  Peter 
i  into  swapping  the  gate  hinges  for  Ezra’s 
next  year’s  colts.  And  while  Peter  is  un¬ 
screwing  the  hinges,  Ezra’ll  walk  into  the 
New  Jerusalem.’  ” 

“Y — ^Yes,”  Ira  stammered  in  horror. 

“Very  funny!  But  er - ” 

“Every  once  in  a  while  a  chap  strikes 
town,”  Ezra  rambled  on,  “who  thinks 
he’s  got  a  brand-new  game  to  put  across. 
But  in  forty  years  I  ain’t  seen  one  yet  that 
wasn’t  a  simple  variation  of  one  of  the 
five  old  wire-tapping  stunts  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  relative,  or  the  bishoped  mare,  or  the 
lost  will  or  the  petroleum  dip,  or  one  of 
the  other  a-b-c’s  of  the  old,  old  game.  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Carr,  in  these  war  times,  if 
I  you  want  to  get  away  with  anything, 

I  you’ve  got  to  know  all  the  keys  on  the 
1  piano  so’s  you  can  play  your  tune  in  the 
;  dark,  eh?” 

IRA  was  paralyzed.  He  studied  his  uncle 
with  swimmy  eyes,  as  the  old  codger 
I  pulled  down  that  horrible  vest  of  his 
!  and  winked  at  Carr.  How  horribly  the 
j  vulgar  farmer  was  botching  a  magnificent 
I  opportunity!  Here  was  an  astute  city 
man  ready  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
■  Greatness,  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
that  must  be  raised  to  keep  the  Cause  out 
I  of  bankruptcy.  .\nd  Ezra  was  flaunting 
I  that  awful  vest,  and  a  lot  of  cheap  brag 
I  about  himself.  Never  before  had  Ira 
heard  his  uncle  brag,  and  it  certainly 
sounded  very  cheap.  >\Tiat  a  fiasco! 

“I’ve  watched  lots  of  fellows  working 
all  sorts  of  stunts,  from  three-card  monte 
up  to  oil,  and  such  as  fell  down  almost 
always  do  so  for  the  same  reason.  Know 
;  what  that  is,  Mr.  Carr?” 

“WTiy — er — I  have  a  guess.”  Carr 
scanned  Ezra  narrowly.  “WTiat  is  yours?” 

“Mine  ain’t  a  guess.  I  know.  They 
fail  for  the  same  reason  most  businesses 
do — money.  Not  enough  of  it.” 

“Correct  you  are!”  Carr  glittered. 
“Can’t  see  their  plans  through  to  the  point 
where  profits  begin.  Mr.  Cummins,”  he 
turned  to  Ira,  “your  uncle  certainly  knows 
the  ropes - ” 

“.\nd  all  the  knots  you  can  tie  with 

them  too,”  Ezra  chuckled.  “Now - ” 

“One  moment.”  Ira  the  debater  was  on 
his  feet  again,  primed  to  fight  the  fight 
of  his  life.  “C)n  the  matter  of  capital. 
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Our  Cause  needs  more  of  it  ri^t  away 
There  have  been  some  very  sudden  ^ 
velopments  to-day— very  sudden!  I  can’t 
stop  to  explain  them  all  now.  Take  my 
word  for  that  much.  There  have 
traitors  in  our  camp— they  have 
me  much  trouble — and  expense - 

“Traitors?”  Carr  stiffened  like  a  terrier 
at  the  sight  of  a  rat.  “Eh?” 

“Down  in  New  York.  Tampering  with 
our  funds.”  Ira  grew  both  hot  and  con¬ 
fidential.  “We  must  have  five  thousanH 
dollars  at  once - ” 

“/^H!”  CARR  heaved  a  sigh  of  infinite 
relief.  “Is  that  all?  I  thought  it  was 
serious.  Mr.  Cummins,  just  handle  that 
matter  out  of  the  funds  I’ve  given  you.” 

“Certainly.”  Ezra  wagged  his  head 
“Who  are  die  traitors,  boy?” 

But  the  orator  made  no  response.  Api'g 
his  universe  had  gone  humpty-dumpty, 
What  was  this?  A  fund?  Of  re^  money? 
Already  handed  over  to  Ezra?  A  fund 
big  enough  so  that  a  mere  five  thousand 
wasn’t  serious? 

“See  here!”  Carr  clutched  the  orator’s 
arm  savagely.  “Is  it  that  Delatour 
woman?  Eh?  What’s  wrong?  Look  to 
the  boy,  Cummins!  He’s  sick - !” 

Ira  had  collapsed  upon  a  chair.  A 
hysterical  giggle  bubbled  from  his  throat. 

“Ex — excuse  me,  I’m  upset.  Been 
dodging  a — Secret  Service  sleuth— ter¬ 
rible  experience — but  I’ll  be  all  right  in 
a  minute — Yes,  Mr.  Carr,  it’s  that  Dela¬ 
tour  woman.  You  know  her,  do  you? 
Well,  next  time  you  see  her,  tell  her  that 
she  has  sold  her  soul  to  the  plutocrats. 
Uncle,  I — I  think  I’ll  go  sit  in  the  car.  1 
want  fresh  air.  Mr.  Carr — awfully  glad 
to  meet  you — ^want  you  to  come  up  soon 
again — spend  week-end  with  me — got  a 
very  nice  quiet  place,  eh.  Uncle?” 

“You  are  sick,  Ira.”  Ezra  was  worried. 
“Go  over  to  the  drug-store  and  get  some¬ 
thing.  I’ll  meet  you  in  the  lobby  in  ten 
minutes.” 

Ira  reeled  down-stairs.  But  he  did  not 
go  to  the  drug-store.  Instead  he  climbed 
into  his  car  and  went  limp  on  the  soft 
seat. 

\  ictory  at  last!  He  could  retire  to  his 
country  estate  in  full  earnest!  He  could 
contemplate  this  sorry  world  and  its 
petty  people,  its  Bituminious  Boobs 
bullied  by  plutocratic  lawyers,  its  siren 
Sophies  whose  love  was  as  fickle  as  bank 
balances,  its  duns,  its  mean  persecution 
of  men  in  advance  of  their  age. 

His  ears  were  filled  with  a  great  din.  In 
front  of  the  hotel  was  gathered  a  buzzing 
mob  through  which  several  men  were  push¬ 
ing  their  way.  Ira  arose  in  his  seat,  and 
saw — oh,  horrible  to  say! — he  saw  Heniy 
Jones,  S^ret  Service  agent,  whom  he  had 
taken  to  the  train  scarcely  an  hour  ago, 
roughly  dragging  by  the  collar  that  much 
less  solid  citizen,  Mr.  Arthur  Carr.  ^ 

“It’s  been  a  long  chase  for  me,  and  it’s 
going  to  be  a  long  rest  for  you,  you 
damned  Him!”  remarked  Mr.  Jones  to 
Mr.  Carr. 

And  while  Ira’s  knees  gave  way,  Mr. 
Carr  showed  his  teeth  at  Mr.  Jones  in  a 
most  ungentlemanly  way. 

Half  of  Pillsburg  trailed  the  pair  to 
the  police-station.  Then  from  the  de¬ 
serted  lobby  there  emerged  Ezra,  chew¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  licorice.  Ezra  climbed  into 
the  car  beside  Ira  and  said  absently, 
“Home,  Sam!  Back  to  buttermilk!” 
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/»  riWf*  ve  pass  violently  from  Revolution  to 
geidaiion. 

IS  IT  any  wonder  that,  as  Ira  rode  back 
to  Knob  Hill,  he  remained  as  one  dead? 
Or  that  the  bustle  and  smells  around  the 
old  homestead  awakened  only  a  feeble’spark 
of  life  in  him,  as  he  followed  his  silent 
uncle  into  the  front  hall? 

The  day  shift  of  plumbers  and  painters 
was  leaving,  and  the  night  shift  coming 
on.'  The  hall  was  a  malodorous  maze  of 
■^lie-pots,  putty- tins,  paint-pails,  step- 
and  wet  brushes. 

'  Ezra  mounted  the  stairs,  and  Ira  fol¬ 
lowed  with  as  little  volition  as  your  shadow. 
The  door  of  the  large  west  b^room  stood 
open,  and  breathless  the  orator  beheld 
Martha  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
hands  clasped  as  she  gazed  raptly  at  the 


Like  Nut  Bubbles 


Yet  It’s  Whole  Wheat  Puffed 


There  lies  the  fascination  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

The  grains  are  light  and  airy — puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size.  They  almost  melt  away. 

An  hour  of  fearful  heat  has  given  them  a  taste  like  toasted 
nuts. 

Yet  they  are  whole  wheat.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  supply  whole-wheat  nutrition  as  no  other  food  can  do. 
In  lesser  ways  of  cooking,  the  outer  wheat  coats  pass  largely 
undigested. 

Dozens  of  Delights 

The  three  Puffed  Grains  with  their  different  flavors  offer 
dozens  of  delights. 

They  are  not  for  breakfast  only.  Every  home  finds  countless 
uses  for  these  nut-like,  flimsy  grains. 

Remember  These  Three 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  utmost  in  a  food.  With  every 
food  cell  broken  it  is  easy  to  digest. 

For  luncheons,  suppers  and  at  bedtime  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  this  dish. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  mixed  wijth  fruit  adds  a  delicious 
blend.  It  adds  what  a  light  and  dainty  crust  adds  to  shortcake 
or  to  pie. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs,  crisped  and  lightly  buttered, 
become  a  food  confection. 

Have  a  dish  ready  when  the  children  come  from  school. 
They  will  eat  them  like  peanuts  or  popcorn.  And  they  take 
the  place  of  foods  less  healthful,  less  easy  to  digest. 

Millions  of  children  are  now  enjoying  Puffed  Grains,  but  not 
half  of  them  get  enough. 

Every  home  should  keep  all  three  Puffed  Grains  on  hand. 


fairest  domestic  scene  the  mind  of  man 
could  conjure  up. 

The  old  walls,  hung  with  quaint  papers, 
brought  out  in  silhouette  a  great  mahog¬ 
any  four-poster,  solid  Colonial  chairs, 
an  old  thousand-legged  table,  a  squat 
fb»gt  of  mystery,  and  a  marvelous  tower 
of  a  bureau.  Shiny  brass  candlesticks 
flung  tenuous  rays  around  the  chamber, 
and  by  some  wizardry  lifted  four  gener¬ 
ations  off  the  burden  of  years  that  lay 
upon  the  old  house.  It  was  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century’s  close.  Grandmother 
Cummins’s  grandmother  was  standing 
there,  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
hands  dasped  as  she  gazed  raptly  at  the 
scene.  Ira  sighed  deeply.  How  sweet  the 
illusion!  How  dear  the  form  and  face! 

“Martha!  I  want  you  to  give  me  some 
ideas  on  a  funny  mix-up  I  got  into  to-day.” 
Ezra  shattered  the  vision.  “You  see 
through  lots  of  things  better’n  I  do.  Now 
it’s  like  this.  I  went  to  sec  a  stranger 
who  made  out  he  was  just  from  New 
YoA  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Ira. 
I  guessed  he  was  a  scamp,  so  I  talked  a 
lot  of  scamp  talk  to  him — ^you  know,  the 
sort  we  hear  around  at  the  county  fairs 
when  we  seU  Little  Marvel  there.” 

“Oh,  I  know!”  Martha  nodded  mer¬ 
rily.  “You  mean  like  what  the  side-show 
fellows  and  the  gyps  talk?” 

“Yep.  Well,  that  opened  him  up. 
And  after  half  an  hour  or  so  he  let  on  that 
he  had  a  lot  of  money  that  he  was  prepared 
to  ^nd  in  a  large  way  for  helping  along 
a  artain  political  scheme — never  mind 
which  one.  I  let  on  that  I’d  be  the  one  and 
only  lad  to  spend  it  for  him  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  I’d  cut  a  few  throats  to  make  a  clean 
job  of  it - ” 

'“Why,  Ezra  Cummins!  You  awful 
josher!”  Martha  rippled.  “Isn’t  he  aw¬ 
ful,  Ira?  He’s  always  carrying  on  like 
that.  With  that  poker  face,  too!” 

Ira  emitted  a  peep  somewhat  fainter 
fhM  that  of  a  day-old  chick. 

I  told  him  I  had  some  pab  in  town 
would  line  them  up.  And  right  on 
foe  ^wt  I  called  up  the  hotel  clerk  to  tell 
»  mend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Jones  in 
|wm  56  to  be  waiting  for  me  sure  in  the 
*®by.  And  the  cashier  tumbled,  be¬ 
muse  he  was  the  fellow  who  told  me  about 
fkot  very  morning.  This  Jones  is 
*  oecret  Service  man  who  happen^  to  be 


i  Puffed  Com 

t  Rice  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


a  nut- like  taste.  You  can  make 
the  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted 
with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

Add  just  milk  or 
'  water,  for  the  flour 
is  self-raising.  Order 
^  a  package  now. 


Our  food  experts  have  worked 
for  years  to  make  an  ideal  pan¬ 
cake  mixture.  Now  it  is  ready  — 
with  Puffed  Rice 
Flour  mixed  in  it. 

The  ground  Puffed 

Rice  makes  the  pan-  ^  __ 

cakes  fluffy  and  gives 
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TfK  Chance  of  a 
Lifetime 

,  An  unusual  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  today  presents  the  most  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  in  fifty  years 
for  making  money  conservatively. 

Babson^s 

Special  Investment  Bulletin  Chance  cf  a  Life¬ 

time**  shows  bow  $10,000  rightly  invested  new  is 
worth  $1$.000  invested  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  return  on  your  invested  capital  can 
—  be  safety  increased  by  about  50%.  This  is  a  matter 
^  of  vital  importance  to  ery  investor. 

'  REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Special  Bulletin  and  our  Booklet,  **Gettint 
the  Mctt  frem  Tear  Mtney**  will  be  sent  to  inter¬ 
ested  investorsi  gratis. 

Merely  aak  for  Bulletin  CE-50 

THE  BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

The  Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in 
the  World 


Leium  to  Write  Photoplays 

The  demand  for 
Moving-Picture 
Play  is  tremendous 
and  is  growing  con¬ 
stantly.  Large  prices 
are  being  paid  for  origi¬ 
nal  plots — and  the  supply 
never  equals  the  demand. 
Never  was  there  such  an 
Adrian  Johnson  opportunity  to  coin  your 
^  ideas  into  gold.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn 
S  the  rules  by  which  one  can  turn  a  simple 
^  story  into  a  properly  written  photoplay. 

>1  At  Last,  a  Sfinpre,  Practical 
m  Plan  of  Teaching  How  to  Write 
I  Photoplays  Has  Been  Perfected 

S  The  author  is  Adrian  Johnson,  who  has  written 
"  several  hundred  scenarios  for  such  stars  as  Theda 
®  Bara,  Wm.  S.  Hart,  Virginia  Pearson,  and  others. 
W  His  system  is  founded  on  his  own  experience 
n  and  knowledge  of  the  rrauirements  of  the  art.  It 
n  consists  of  20  lessons  which  will  qualify  anyone  who 
n  follows  them  conscientiously.  AN  AbVISOKY 
y  BOARD  passes  on  all  plays  submitted  by  stu- 
OD  dents,  and  gives  candid,  constructive  criticism, 
m  OVK  SAI.KB  IkKPAKTMKNT  is  in  touch 
m  with  big  producers,  and  is  ever  ready  to  try  and 
S  phee  such  plays  as  are  acceptable.  Endors^  by 
S  Stars,  Directors  and  Producers.  Write  at  Once 
®  for  Our  Free  Booklet,  “A  FASCINATING 
H  CAREER.” 

BB  The  Adrian  Johnson  Photoplay  System 

S  (.Incorporated) 

Q  260  West  42Dd  Street.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
m  Suite  14,  American  Theater  Building 


CyET  WELI--RE  YOUNG-GROW  TAU. 


Thia  Univeraity  discovery  is  the  meet  important  health  invantion  of 
tba  contury.  It  remakea  and  rejuveoataa  tba  Homan  Body.  It 
prodoeoB  noiTOal  imines.  It  froca  impinced  and  irritated  nerree, 
eorrecta  contractea  moaeies.  aherteoM  iMaiiieBta.  eliadnatea  eon- 
caadoo,  Hnprovea  cireutadoo  and  drainace  of  tba  body.  H  wW  ha- 
araaaa  dm  Mir*a  jangdi. 

THE  PAhDU-n.AOTOK  CO..  Praapaet  Ava.,  (VvalaBd.  O. 

Easiest  Shorthand 

kssm  in  S  pvoninEt  homa  study; 

thanaeeuira  speed  with  K.  I.  Short¬ 
hand.  BmsTiwEly  slwibls,  aaay. 

Approved  by  axparta.  write  dicta* 
don,  meaaacas.  etc.,  rapMhr  as 
sssiiaii,  after  brief,  plea  asm  peac- 
tica.  Favorite  method  for  paraonal 
oaa  ;  nmka  ootea  at  iectoras,  maat- 
:  keep  conAdantial  diaiy.  . 
j  help  in  any  profaaaion  or  boainaaa  ;  ^ 
aid  in  poor  career.  Uaad  in  Army. 

Nbvt,  eoorts.  comnmrcml  acbool^  by  poblie  and  orfrata  atenop- 
faphara.  teachera.  Sliarht  coat.  IL  I.  Shorthand— for  boey  people. 
■floiWns  YOU.  Sroof  Laaaona,  Refold  Guarantee  and  Bmbure 
gHh  Teatimopiala  troo*  poetpaid.  Address;  _ 

■MM  Mtfrmrrc,  sMonF,  NCwvoiwcfTr 


“I  said  I’d  tadile  the  job  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars — by  way  of  a  starter. 
And  as  things  wanned  up,  I’d  want  as 
much  more  as  the  job  required.  But, 
said  I,  there’s  to  be  no  accounting  either 
way  between  you  and  me.  I  do  as  I  see 
fit  with  the  money,  and  never  a  kick  from 
you.  And  no  signing  papers!  Or  else 
it’s  all  off.  Now  there’s  where  the  mix- 
up  begins,  girl.  Get  it  straight.  He 
handed  over  the  twenty-five  thousand. 
See?” 

The  farmer  fished  out  a  roll  of  five- 
hundred-dollar  bills  and  shoved  the  for¬ 
tune  into  Martha’s  hands,  while  Ira 
emitted  a  low  moan  not  unlike  the  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  night  wind  in  a  pine-tree  in  a 
cemetery. 

WELL,  when  we  finished  our  business, 
I  walked  down  to  the  lobby  with 
him.  And  Jones  hopped  on  him  the  minute 
he  set  eyes  on  him.  And  before  I  could 
get  a  rubber  band  to  slip  around  that 
there  roll  of  bills,  Martha,  they  had  him 
tight  in  the  lock-up.  And  who  do  you 
suppose  he  was?  A  big  German  crook 
who’d  been  doing  spy-work  here.  When 
he  saw  things  were  running  against  the 
Hun,  he  lit  out  for  Russia  and  got  a  job 
there  handling  dirty  work  for  the  Bowl- 
sheviky.  And  the  minute  the  war  was 
over,  the  Bowlsheviky  sent  him  back 
here  with  an  awful  wad,  to  raise  the 
dickens  generally.  So  you  see,  this  here 
money  ain’t  his  own.  It  comes  from 
Russia.  And  he  gave  it  to  me  with  nary 
a  string  attached.  I  said  I’d  do  with  it 
just  what  I  saw  fit,  and  no  kick  from  him. 
.\nd  now  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
Martha,  is  this;  W’hat’d  you  do  with  it, 
if  you  was  me?” 

The  girl  gaped  at  the  roll  in  her  hand, 
while  the  disintegrated  intellect  of  Ira 
struggled  like  a  decapitated  hen.  Tiny  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  million  bright  ideas  tumbl^ 
and  jumbled  in  his  field  of  consciousness. 

Martha  was  speaking  slowly.  The 
kaleidoscope  ceased  turning. 

“Why,  Ezra,  it’d  be  wicked  to  send  it 
back  to  those  Russians,  and  you  couldn’t 
get  it  to  them  anyhow.  And  it’d  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  give  it  back  to  this  scamp.  If  I 
were  you.  I’d  put  half  of  it  into  the  farm — 
a  tractor  and  all  the  other  things  we’ve 
talked  about,  you  know — and  the  other 
half  I’d  put  into  Little  Marvel.  You 
ought  to  have  it  out  on  sale  at  every 
State  and  county  fair  this  summer.  You’d 
make  a  heap  of  money — if  you  could  find 
the  right  man  to  handle  the  sales.” 

The  silence  in  the  room  became  a  hot 
iron  in  Ira’s  ears. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Martha,” 
Ezra  grinned.  “It  was  what  I  thought, 
too.  It’ll  leave  all  my  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  free  for  a  nest-egg,  so’s 

I’ll  feel  safe  in  my  declining  years - ” 

“Ezra,  you  haven’t  got  any  declining 
years,”  Martha  laughed.  “You’re  more 
of  a  kid  to-day  than  you  were  last  sum¬ 
mer - ” 

“Thank  Ira  for  that!”  Ezra  clapped 
his  wretched  nephew’s  shoulder.  “He’s 

yanked  me  out  of  my  rut.  Now - ” 

“Uncle!  Oh,  Uncle!”  Ira  clutched  Ezra’s 
hickory  arm.  “I — I — it’s  an  awful  scrape 
I’m  in.  You’ll  have  to  get  me  out — or 

I’U  go  to  jaU— glb-glUbb - ” 

“Eh?”  'Ezra  went  black.  “You  ain’t 
in  bad  with  that  Secret  Service  man?” 
“Oh,  Uncle!”  And  then,  without  any  aid 
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from  the  “First  Principles  of  Elocution" 
out  gurgled  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  ’ 

“Well,  I’m  glad  it  ain’t  a  mix-up  with 
the  Secret  Service,”  Ezra  remarked  at 
the  close  of  the  tale.  “You’re  only  out 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  You  can  pay 
Miffins  and  the  others  inside  a  couple  of 
years.  MilRns  is  a  good  sort.  He’ll  take 

your  notes,  I  guess - ” 

“But,  Uncle  Ezra — ”  Ira  wept.  “I 
c-couldn’t  save  up  that  much  mon^  in 
ten  years.  Not  if  I  lived  on  crackers  and 
milk  and  gave  evening  lessons  m  elo¬ 
cution.  If  only  you - ” 

There  he  stopped.  Ezra’s  blue  eye 
Ezra’s  mottled  gay  eye,  were  contemplat¬ 
ing  him  in  a  way  that  discouraged  further 
development  of  his  thought.  He  wanted 
to  suggest  that  Ezra  live  up  to  his  original 
promise  to  turn  over  the  farm  to  him  and 
lend  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  farm¬ 
ing.  He  wanted  to  say  that,  once  he  had 
title  to  the  place,  he  could  borrow  against 
a  mortgage.  But  the  words  wouldn’t  come. 

Then  Martha  spoke  up  gently.  “Ezra," 
said  she,  “don’t  you  think  Ira’d 
a  good  sales-manager  for  Little  Marvel? 
He’s  a  dandy  talker.  You  said  you’d 
pay  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  a  week  to 

get  the  right  man - ” 

“Oh,  Uncle!”  Ira  the  debater  was  on 
his  feet  in  a  flash.  “Give  me  the  chance 
at  it!  I — I’ve  never  earned  that  much 
in  my  life.  But  I  can  make  good  with 
Little  Marvel!  I’ll  start  to-night.” 

Ezra  chafed  his  knobby  chin  and  looked 
hard  at  his  nephew. 

“You’ve  got  me  guessing,  Ira,”  said 
he  grimly?  “One  minute  I  think  you’re 
the  biggest  idiot  on  two  hind  legs.  Next 
minute  I  think  you’re  smart  as  mustard. 
One  minute  I  believe  you’re  straight, 
and  the  next  I  am  ready  to  whistle  for 
the  cops.  Sometimes  you  act  like  a  dead¬ 
beat  and  other  times  your  credit  looks 
good  enough - ” 

“Oh,  Ezra!”  Martha  cried  out,  “I 
know  what’s  the  matter.  He’s  always 
been  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  That’s 
all.  He  got  started  at  elocution,  and 
there  w?isn’t  anybody  kind  enough  to 
tell  him  to  drop  it  and  get  into  some  bet¬ 
ter  line.  He  was  good  at  elocution,  aM 
he  never  found  a  fair  place  to  use  it. 
That’s  why  I  kept  urging  you  to  get  Utn 
out  here  and  give  him  a  try  at  pushing 
Little  Marvel - ” 

YOU  urged  him?  To  do  that?  Oh, 
Martha!”  Ira  faltered. 

“M’m,  yes,”  Ezra  broke  in  briskly, 
as  Martha’s  flush  deepened  and  her  head 
dropped.  “You  know,  boy,  I  said  I 
sort  of  wanted  some  fellow  with  a  good 
line  of  talk  to  handle  the  selling  end  w 
Little  Marvel;  and  Martha  did  think 
you  might  make  a  go  of  it.  So  thats 
one  reason  I  wrote  you  as  I  did.  I 
wanted  to  get  you  out  here  and  size  you 
up — and,  of  course,  I  meant  all  that  I 
said  about  your  being  famous  and  so  on. 
And  if  you  were  still  famous,  I’d  do  as  I 
said  I  would.  Now  look  here!  \ou  go 
up  to  my  bedroom.  You’ll  find  a  1®^ 
circulars  and  testimonials  there  on  the 
bookcase  about  Little  Marvel.  Take  up 
a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  hunk  of  cheese, 
and  settle  down  and  learn  all  you  ^ 
about  horses  and  their  afflictions,  and  wna 
Little  Marvel  does  for  them.  Get  up  a 
line  of  selling  talk.  And  to  -  morrow 
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unreel  it  to  Martha  and  me.  Then 


morning 
^’11  see.” 

“Th-thanks,  Uncle,”  Ira  quavered,  and 
itruck  out  for  up-stairs. 

XVIII 

Tnsence  and  Poise  Arise  Out  of  Dust  and 
Ashes. 

The  wildest  night  that  the  Morrion 
County  Fair  Imd  ever  seen  was  about 
to  begin.  An  enormous  crowd  writhed 
under  the  flickering  glare  of  three  huge 
kerosene  torches  in  front  of  a  voluminous 
brown  tent.  It  irritated  the  Midway 
laikers,  this  crowd  did.  Every  visitor 
with  an  able-bodied  purse  on  the  fair¬ 
grounds  had  joined  the  gathering,  leaving 
only  a  sprinkle  of  small  boys  to  stare  at  the 
alluring  banners  that  armounced  Esme¬ 
ralda,  the  Greatest  Snake  Charmer  of 
Modem  Times,  and  Yolomo,  the  Japanese 
Living  Skeleton. 

Something  extraordinary  was  on  foot. 
The  barker  of  Esmeralda  hinted  it  fear¬ 
fully  to  the  barker  of  Y olomo.  He  pointed 
the  parking  space  west  of  the  Swine 
Exhibit.  There,  where  aforetime  were 
wont  to  be  herded  vast  droves  of  that  well- 
Imown  domestic  animal,  the  four-lunged 
flivver,  the  observers  now  beheld  serried 
ranks  of  Strange  prehistoric  creatures. 

“Some  of  ’em  might  a  been  horses  onct,” 
sneered  the  barker  of  Yolomo.  “With  the 
poor  Belgians  starvin’  for  soup-bones, 
it’s  downright  pro-German  to  go  on  feedin’ 
those  critters.” 

“Yea,  bo!”  mourned  his  colleague,  “and 
the  longer  the  beasts  live,  the  sooner  we 
croak.  That  layout  has  got  us  buffaloed. 
I’m  for  homing  in  on  their  new  game.  It 
looks  like  fat  kale.” 

“Let’s  jog  over  and  take  it  in.”  The 
Yolomo  publicity  expert  doused  his  kero¬ 
sene  glim  and  stepped  off  his  rostrum. 
“Us  guys  has  gotta  keep  up  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  or  go  under.” 

A  fearful  din  arose  from  the  center  of 
attraction.  A  fat  boy  in  a  clown’s  suit 
was  hurling  forth  into  the  crisp  air  of  late 
September  the  diabolical  bray  of  an  ennuied 
mule.  The  crowd  tittered.  ,  The  fat  boy 
tooted  a  bugle.  Then  from  the  brown  tent 
emerged  briskly  two  men,  and  moimted  a 
long  platform  beneath  the  torches. 

The  elder  of  the  pair  sat  down  awk¬ 
wardly  on  a  camp-chair  and  rolled  a 
mottled  right  eye  and  a  blue  left  eye  at  the 
audience,  while  an  ape-like  hand  chafed  a 
knobby  chin  at  the  base  of  his  poker  face. 
He  was  distinctly  uneasy  in  the  presence  of 
the  populace.  He  ran  a  thick  nervous 
finger  around  a  number  eighteen  collar, 
and  tugged  at  a  peculiar  ’'^est  adorned  with 
red  h(Hses  prancing  across  a  light  gray  field 
under  the  gill  lashes  of  bright-blue  jockeys. 

Scant  attention  did  he  receive,  though! 
He  mijght  have  removed  his  shoes  without 
diverting  the  minds  of  the  crowd  from  his 
cmnpanion,  who  was  greeted  with  a  ripple 
of  applause  as  he  flung  a  bow  at  his  ad- 
ruirers'.  That  bow  was  magnificent.  He 
^rung  back  to  vertical  with  the  supple 
rtrength  of  live  hickory.  The  upward 
flip  tossed  his  heavy  black  locks  in  faint 
disorder,  and  brought  his  face  precisely 
under  the  ruddy  torchlight.  The  audience 
saw  the  deep,  profound  eyes  of  an  ascetic. 
T^y  saw  around  the  solemn  mouth  those 
deep  ffoowes  that  betokened  much  public 
Vaking  and  a  gravity  of  mind. 
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WE,  too,  might  say  to  “Whom  it 
may  concern,”  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years  Carter’s  Writing  Fluid 
has  been  known,  and  so  far,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  many  friends  tell  us,  it 
has  been  “honest,  faithful,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  handy  as  a  servant.” 

The  same  rugged  principle  of  honesty, 
the  same  desire  to  serve  faithfully,  which 
so  well  founded  this  business,  has  pre¬ 
served  for  the  Carter  Products  during  all 

A  these  years  the  leadership 
so  early  established. 

THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 
Mannfacturing  Chemists 

New  York  BoMoa  Ckicaie  Montreal 
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MANY  THINGS 
HAVE  HELPED 

TO  MAKE  TRAVEL  PLEASANT, 
BUT  NOTHING 
MORE  THAN  THIS— 


No  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to 

the  pleasure  of  traveling — in  the  United  States, 
in  curope,  in  the  Orient  or  in  South  America — 
than  the  Travelers*  Cheques  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  populany  known  as  **A.  B.  A.** 
Cheques. 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  strange 

place,  fu*  from  home,  where  the  banker 
does  not  know  you  and  the  hotel-keeper 
is  suspicious  b^siuse  somebody  recently 
passed  a  bogus  check  on  him  and 
where  your  credit  has  no  standing  with 
the  people  you  meet. 

What  good  would  your  check  or  draft  do  under 
.  such  circumstances 


None  whatever,  unless  somebody  *^took 
a  chance”  out  of  pity  for  you  and  cashed  the 
check  or  draft. 

Banks  don’t  want  their  customers  to  be  placed  in 

such  embarrassing  positions,  so  they  arrange  to  help  them  to 
have  as  pleasant  a  trip  as  money  can  provide  by  selling  to  them 

«i  X  'n  jC  ^  American 

A'Jd  *A  aSsSSL.  Cheques 

the  BEST  funds  Rn*  travelers 

They  are  safe,  convenient  and  comfort-promoting. 

Write  for  full  information  to  the 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


“Here,”  any  close  observer  might  have 
said,  “is  plainly  a  youth  who  had  thought 
deeply  on  Life’s  problems.  Tho^ 
wealthy,  he  has  not  dawdled  away  his 
years.  His  expensive  clothes  are  the 
worse  for  wear,  but  his  mind  has  improved 
with  use.’’ 

Yes,  that  garb  had  fallen  from  its  hi^ 
estate,  but  hadn’t  struck  bottom  yet.  It 
was  still  Fifth  Avenue— glorious  cravat 
lovely  soft  brown  coat,  shapely  kangaroo 
shoes.  But  the  four-in-hand  seemed  to 
have  been  knotted  a  few  hundred  times  too 
!  often.  The  dainty  nap  had  gone  from  the 
I  edges  of  the  coat  sleeves.  The  marsupial 
foot-gear,  through  its  fresh  shine,  revealed 
deep  imprints  singularly  like  a  horseshoe, 
j  Little  time  had  the  audience  to  mark 
j  these  trifling  blemishes.  The  long  right 
arm  of  the  young  man  soared  like  the  wing 
,  of  an  eagle.  The  effect  was  miraculous. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  thrown  out  a  great 
central  switch  controlling  the  minck  of 
the  multitude.  Nerve  currents  died  away. 
Speech  ceased.  Men  surrendered  eyes, 

I  ears,  souls,  to  be  played  upwn  by  the  master. 

I  FRIENDS,”  began  the  young 

■f  man,  “during  the  past  months  I 
have  addressed  thousands  of  men.  But, 

I  nowhere  have  I  met  so  many  intelligent 
'  and  progressive  citizens  as  in  Morrion 
County.  Men  who  study  current  affairs. 
Men  who  think  for  themselves.  Men  who 
I  seize  great  opportunities  without  timidity.” 

'  He  paus^  and  inhaled  deeply.  The 
I  audience  maintained  that  peculiar  silence 
which  falls  upon  men  when  an  impartial 
critic  speaks  the  unvarnished  truth  about 
them. 

High  up  in  the  ranks  of  Morrion  Coun¬ 
ty’s  intelligent  inhabitants  stood  that 
peerless  student  of  horseflesh,  Ezra  Cum- 
I  mins,  of  Knob  Hill.  How  superfluous  it 
j  would  be.  exclaimed  the  orator,  to  try 
j  to  tell  this  gathering  anything  alx)ut  Mr. 
Cummins  and  his  veterinary  triumphs! 
Could  there  be  a  man  or  woman  present 
who  had  not  met  Mr.  Cummins  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  bought  at  least  one 
bottle  of  Little  Marvel? 

Brief  pause.  Count  three.  Gesture 
thirty-two  toward  the  gentleman  on  the 
camp-chair,  who  was  now  perspiring  pro¬ 
fusely  with  stage  fright. 

But  not  even  Morrion  County  had  yet 
realized  the  future  of  the  horse.  Nobody 
had,  except  Ezra  Cummins.  The  Great 
I  War  had  put  the  horse  back  on  the  map. 
It  had  proved  that  neither  tractors  nor 
motor-trucks  could  exterminate  the  grand 
old  animal.  There  were  many  tasks 
which  the  horse  could  do  best.  And  the 
iron  hoofs  of  old  Dobbin  would  be  ringing 
in  the  forsaken  t!  oroughfarcs  of  ancient 
Detroit,  when  the  traveler  from  New 
Zealand  seated  himself  on  the  ruins  of 
the  last  auto  factory  and  contemplated 
the  rusting  remnants  of  the  last  flivver. 

Second  brief  pause.  Up  and  down 
platform  twice,  count  fifteen. 

With  his  usual  foresight  Ezra  Cummins 
had  seen  what  was  coming.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  great  revival  of  the, horse. 
He  had  this  very  summer  opened  a  mag¬ 
nificent  stock  farm  adjoining  his  old  place 
at  Knob  Hill.  He  was  prepared  to  buy 
and  sell  horses  of  all  kinds. 

Oratory,  unlike  children,  should  be  heard 
and  not  seen.  How  imfair  to  reduce  it 
to  dead  type.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that 
about  two  hours  after  the  above  remarks, 
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the  orator  and  the  great  Cummins  retired 
to  the  brown  tent,  having  taken  in  trade 
thirty-two  of  the  steeds  that  had  been 

EAed  west  of  the  Swine  Exhibit,  and 
ving  sold  eleven  geldings,  as  well  as  two 
hundred  lx)ttles  of  horse  medicines. 

They  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  tent. 
The  orator  inhaled  deeply  and  heaved  a 
sigh.  The  air  was  heavy  with  odorous 
omens.  Over  an  old  stove  bent  Martha 
Mattison,  lifting  a  vast  sirloin  to  a  hot 

flatter  and  dabbing  it  with  gobs  of  farm 
utter  and  parsley.  The  fat  boy  who  did 
the  mule  bray  was  depositing  a  cargo  of 
fried  sweet  potatoes  on  a  table,  whi^  al- 
(tady  groaned  beneath  a  bowl  of  creamed 
onions,  a  mountain  of  home-made  bread,  a 
jar  of  grape  marmalade,  and  a  towering 
of  crinkly  white  heart  of  lettuce 
buried  under  meaty  tomatoes  and  thick 
mayonnaise. 

“Gee!”  escaped  the  orator’s  glottis,  as  his 
deep  ascetic  eyes  inspected  the  array. 
“You’re  a  wizard,  Martha.  Just  what  I 
need  after  a  long  spiel!  Got  any  tea?” 

“Buckets  of  it.”  Martha  smiled  and ' 
slipped  the  sirloin  under  his  nose.  “Get  j 
busy  now.  It’s  most  eleven  o’clock.  I 
I’ve  got  to  hustle  back  to  the  farm.”  | 

Em’s  fist  thumped  the  table.  “Gosh 
dam  it  all,  boy!  I  don’t  understand  it  yet. 
This  is  the  first  night  I’ve  heard  you  unlim¬ 
ber  your  yellowcution  and  it  sure  beats  me. 

I  thought  you  were  a  wind-januner,  Ira. 
But  you  ain’t.  You’re  an  artist.  Bless  your 
bellows!  You  made  me  feel  I  was  learning 
something  new  about  horses.  .\nd  to : 
think  that  last  May  you  didn’t  know  a 
ringbone  from  heaves!  How  do  you  do  it?”  i 
“Concentration!  Years  of  training!” ; 
Ira  M.  Cummins,  late  of  Union  Square,  [ 
relied  mechanically,  as  he  assailed  the  j 
sirloin.  “Let’s  see.  Uncle.  To  -  night ! 
makes  my  hundredth  sale  this  summer, 
doesn’t  it?  Got  the  account-books  here?”  l 

“TN  MY  head.”  Ezra  grinned.  “You 
*  want  to  know  how  sales  have  been 
running,  eh?  Well,  the  first  five  weeks  i 
they  were  rotten.  Simply  rotten,  boy! ! 

You  didn’t  pay  expenses - ” 

“I  know!”  Ira  snapped.  “I  was  learn¬ 
ing  the  ropes  then.  .\nd  you  started  me ' 
off  on  those  punk  back  counties  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania — sad  lot  of  hill  billies.  Never 

saw  a  ten-dollar  bill  out  there - ” 

“It  was  a  mean  trick,  wasn’t  it?”  Ezra’s 
grin  widened.  “But  it’s  cheaper  to  fall 
down  in  a  poor  market  than  in  a  rich  one, 
ain’t  it?” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  Ira  laughed, 
as  well  as  a  mouthful  of  sirloin,  sweets 
and  tomato  would  allow. 

“Since  those  bad  weeks,  however” — 
Ezra  squinted  at  nothing — “you’ve  sold 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  horses  and 
eighty  cases  of  Little  Marvel  to  the  trade 
and - ” 

“Mr.  Cununins,  there’s  a  lady  outside 
*ants  to  see  you  a  minute.” 

It  was  the  fat  boy.  He  was  addressing 
Ira. 

“Confound  it!  The  steak’ll  be  cold 
when  I  get  back!”  Ira  moaned. 

“I’ll  put  it  back  in  the  oven,”  Martha 
smiled.  “You  run  along.  Don’t  lose  a 
customer  just  for  a  steak!” 

Ira  followed  the  fat  boy  out  into  the 
cwl  night.  The  fat  boy  led  him  around  to 
the  front  of  the  main  tent,  and  there 
Wmted  to  a  form  beneath  an  arc-light. 
Ira  stepp>ed  up  and  said:  “Well,  ma’am. 
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what  can  I  do  for  you?”  Then  his  glottis 
went  on  a  strike  and  sabotaged  his  upper 
works.  For  his  e>'es  met  a  pair  of  black 
orbs  that  were  a  dark  glory',  a  nightfull  of 
whispers,  a  thin  curtain  over  a  cavern  of 
passions,  a  signal  of  messages  the  tongue 
dares  not  utter— Sophie!  The  Woman 
of  Destiny! 

Her  firm,  brown  hand  reached  out 
tremblingly  for  his.  She  tinkled  uith 
fairy  laughter,  tossed  her  voluptuous 
bobbed  locks,  and  said:  ‘‘Didn’t  expect  to 
see  me,  did  you?  I — I  heard  you  were 
back  near  Pillsburg— I  thought  I’d  run  up 
to  see  you,  Ira.  I — I  want  to  tell  you 
I’m  sorry'  I  was  so  unfair  to  y'ou — w'hen  I 
sent  you  that  telegram  last  May.” 

She  paused,  as  if  aw'aiting  a  reply. 
But  no  reply  came.  The  orator’s  glasy 
eye  w’as  on  her — nothing  more. 


“'^REVISON  deceived  me  —  about 
you — ”  The  glorious  creature  lost 
something  of  her  poise.  ‘‘I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  He  made  me  think  you  were 
nothing  but  a  necktie  clerk — so  did  his 
attorneys — they  said  they  had  proof— 
Trcvison,  the  scoundrel,  showed  me  their 
letter.  Oh!  I  should  have  trusted  you 
more,  Ira!  Shouldn’t  I?  I’ll  never  be  so 
mean  to  you  again!” 

‘‘V''-very'  kind  of  you.  I’m  sure.”  Ira 
gathered  his  forces  again.  ‘‘I’m  sur¬ 
prised,  though,  to  hear  you  call  Trevison 
a  scoundrel.  I  imagined  you  and  he  were 
getting  on  famously  together - ” 

‘‘Until  Ulovitch  w'as  nabbed,”  she  raged. 
‘‘Then  his  attorneys  butted  in  and  scared 
him  off.  He  dropped  me  like  a  hot  potato, 
the  cad!  But  I’m  glad!”  her  laugh  was 
shrill.  ‘‘You’re  worth  a  thousand  of  him, 
Ira.  I  renig.  I  eat  dirt.  I  craw'l  back 
onto  your  band-wagon - ” 

“Wh-w'hat?”  Ira  paled. 

“Oh!  You’re  a  real  one!”  she  caught 
his  hand  feverishly.  “I  should  have 
know'n  it  aU  the  while.  Look  how  you 
skiimed  Ulovitch  out  of  a  wad!  They’re 
laughing  at  it  yet  over  at  Lettkin’s. 
Morgolsky  blabb^,  of  course,  when  he 
was  stewed.  Is  it  true,  as  he  says,  that 
you  got  aw'ay  with  a  hundred  thousand 
iron  men  from  Ulovitch?” 

“Somewhat  exaggerated,”  Ira  frowned. 
“Well,  I’m  glad  to  have  met  you  wgain. 
Good  night!” 

He  turned  to  go  back  to  his  w'aiting 
sirloin,  but  she  caught  his  sleeve. 

“Look  at  me,  Ira!”  she  whispered. 
“You — you  really  do  care  for  me,  don’t 
you?  Just  as  much  as  ever?  As  much  as 
I  care  for  you,  dearie?” 

The  orator  stiffened.  He  scanned  the 
Woman  of  Destiny,  w'ho,  but  for  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  Destiny  itself,  w'ould  now 
have  been  his  chosen  mate.  He  detected 
a  subtle  hardness  around  her  lips  and  eyes 
that  he  had  never  seen  before.  From  the 
caverns  of  those  lustrous  otbs  shone  a  cold 
cunning  that  youth  can  never,  never  at¬ 
tain.  She  W'as  a  million  years  old.  She 
was  the  girl  gamin  that  had  been  shifting 
the  highw’ays  of  the  w'orld 
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Many  a  business  firm  suffers  from 
the  digestive  disturbances  of  some 
of  its  officials  or  workers. 

100%  efficiency  and  indigestion 
are*  incompatible.  Nervous  de¬ 
pression,  diminished  optimism  and 
worry  pursue  the  dyspeptic. 

If  the  dyspeptic  will  eat  more 
regularly,  masticate  properly  and 
chew  a  stick  of  Beeman’s  Pepsin 
Gum  for  ten  minutes  after  each 
meal,  he  will  soon  note  a  decided 
improvement  in  his  digestion,  and 
usually  a  valuable  gain  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  efficiency. 


for  herself  in 

ever  since  Babylon.  She  was - ^ 

Ira  ceased  his  rhetorical  musings.  A 
new  idea  struck  him. 

“Sophie,  you’re  dead  broke.” 

The  woman  hesitated — and  was  lost. 
“H-how’d  you  know?”  she  whimpered  and 
wrung  her  hands.  “I  w'as  a  fool.  I  dto  t 
see  what  was  coming.  You  did.  lOU 
w'ere  smart,  Ira.  You  got  out  from  under 
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before  the  bulls  cleaned  up  the  Reds. 
That  was  awfully  clever  of  you,  to  sneak 
out  with  that  yam  about  retiring  to  youi 
country  estate.  I  should  have  caught  on. 

I  should  have  known  that  anybody  who 
had  everything  coming  hb  way  wouldn’t 
beat  it  on  an  hour’s  notice  unless  he  was 
ducking  big  trouble.  Just  think!  Of  the 
old  gang,  you  and  I  are  the  only  ones  out  of 
jail!  And  I’ve  been  out  of  a  job  ever 
since  Ulovitch  was  pinched - 

“You  were  pulling  down  a  lot  with 
Ulovitch,  weren’t  you?”  Ira  smiled,  oh,  so 
sweetly  at  her. 

“A  fat  lot,  Ira — for  a  little  while.  And 
then— flooey!”  She  blew  across  her  finger¬ 
tips  and  laughed  bitterly.  “I  ought  to 
have  made  one  grand  touch,  the  way  you 
did - ” 

“Hard  luck,  Sophie!”  Ira  was  a  debater 
again,  tying  little  knots  of  argument  into 
a  strong  web  for  his  victim.  “I  don’t 
need  you  in  my  new  line.  I  wonder — if  I 
were  to  give  you,  right  here  and  now,  half 
of  the  wad  I  have  received  from  Ulovitch, 
would  you  beat  it  and  never  come  aroimd 
again?” 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  scratched 
only  by  the  sizzle  of  the  arc-light  over¬ 
head.  The  queen  of  flim-flam  thought  hard 
and  fast.  That  brutal  question  dispelled  all 
notions  she  may  have  entertained  about 
winning  her  one-time  adorer  back.  He  had 
a  manner  that  was  new  to  her.  Somehow 
he  seemed  even  further  above  her  than  he 
used  to  when  he  was  a  millionaire  in  dis¬ 
guise.  He  had  a  new  cimning. 

“I  take  you  up  on  that.”  The  decision 
seemed  to  escape  her  half  against  her  wish. 
“You’ve  got  a  heart,  old  scout.  Some  real 
coin  will  put  me  on  my  feet.  Of  course,  if 
you  don’t  want  me  around.  I’m  not  the 
one  to  butt  in.  There  are  lots  of  other 
fellows  who’re  glad  to  see  me.  Slip  me 
the  cash,  and  I’ll  be  jogging  along.” 

Ira  ran  into  the  tent,  where  Ezra  was 
finishing  his  midnight  meal,  and  brought 
the  old  fellow  out.  He  intr^uced  him  to 
the  queen  of  flim-flam,  told  much  of  her 
history,  and  then  stat^  the  offer  he  had 
made  to  her. 

“Wait,  boy,”  Ezra  gulped.  “Do  I  get 
this  right?  You  mean  to  say  you’re  going 
to  give  Miss  Delatour  half  of  all  the  money 
you’ve  got  from  Ulovitch?” 

“That’s  it!”  Sophie  picked  up  the  word. 
“But — oh,  say!  That’s  downright  ree- 
dkulous!  It’s — ”  Ezra  exploded. 

“Hold  on,  you!”  Sophie  showed  her 
pretty  tiger  teeth  at  Ezra.  “Don’t  you 
meddle  with  our  affair.  What’s  agreed  is 
«gr^,  bn’t  it,  Ira?” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  Ezra  shrugged  hb 
shoulders.  “But,  mbs,  thb  b  more  im¬ 
portant  a  deal  than  you  may  think.  You 
just  put  it  in  writing,  so’s  there’ll  be  no 
mist^e.  I’ll  sign  as  witness.  And  when 
it’s  all  signed  up  right.  I’ll  see  that  the 
money’s  handed  over.” 

Ira  found  a  sheet  of  paper.  And  under 
^e  arc-light,  in  the  deserted  fair  grouneb, 
^hie  wrote  and  signed  the  contract. 
Iiu  sign^  it ;  Ezra  witnessed  it  and  thrust 
the  precious  document  into  hb  pocket. 

“Good  night,  miss.”  He  held  out  his 
hand. 

“Cash  down,”  Sophie  snapped.' 

“You’ve  got  it  already,”  Ezra  retorted 
*wlly.  “Ira  never  got  a  dollar  of  Ulo- 
wteh’s  money.  I  got  it  all.  He  didn’t 
h*ve  any  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  did. 
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Why  you  should  care  for 
your  Throat  daily 


You  can  now  give  the  same  daily  attention  to  your  throat 
as  to  your  teeth ;  and  throat  care  is  even  more  important 
than  tooth  care.  The  throat  is  the  great  breeding  place 
for  infectious  germs  which  lodge  there  when  inhaled  from  the 
dusty  air  and  often  invade  the  body  to  cause  influenza  or  other 
infectious  fevers.  Sometimes  they  attack  their  breeding  ground 
itself  and  give  rise  to  sore  throat  or  tonsillitis. 

Throat  specialists,  ph3rsicians  and  dentists  recommend 


rniamint 


on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Forniamint  is  a  delicately  flavored  tablet,  which  is  sucked  like  candy, 
setting  free  apowerful,  yet  harmless  germicide  turn¬ 
ing  the  saliva  into  an  antiseptic  liquid  which  bathes 
the  entire  living  membrane  of  mouth  and  throat. 

To  overcome  sore  throat  and  so  forestall  worse 
evils  —  or  to  prevent  it  altogether  —  you  should 
use  Formamint  regularly.  Its  use  is  a  pleasure,  and 
the  cleanliness  produced  is  a  safeguard  and  a  source 
of  personal  satisfoction. 
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End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 

Convince  Yourself  Free 

For  yeuB  science  lus  sought  a  way  of  restoring  gray  hair 
to  ita  natural  color.  Now  that  way  Is  found.  Thousands  of 
women  have  restored  the  natural  color  of  their  hair  with 
Mary  T.  Goldman’s  Hair  Color  Restorer. 
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One-half  of  nothing  is  nothing.  Good 
night.  Come  along,  Ira.” 

XIX 

In  Which  Virtue  is  Its  Oum  Reward  and  No 
Questions  Asked. 

1EAVING  the  fat  boy  to  guard  the 
>  tent  for  the  night,  imcle,  nephew, 
and  Martha  drove  back  to  Knob  Hiu’ 
through  a  night  of  stars  and  silence.  On 
the  front  seat  of  the  old  surrey  Ezra  drove, 
half  asleep,  while  the  horses  clipped  along’ 
eager  for  their  stalls.  On  the  back  seat 
Ira  and  Martha,  both  very  still.  Throu^ 
the  empty,  dark  streets  of  Pillsburg  they 
rattled  and  spun,  up  the  hill  past  the 
high  school  where  once  had  been  delivered 
an  important  oration  on  The  Duties  of 
the  Rising  Generation. 

Ira  contemplated  the  edifice  solemnly, 
while  wild  thoughts  whirled  in  his  ebul¬ 
lient  mind.  Ezra  was  dronmg,  up  in 
front:  “Those  there  sales  of  youm  figure 
up  to  net  you  about  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  Not  bad  for  a  summer’s  work, 
eh,  Martha?  He  can  pay  off  that  biggest 
note  of  Miffins,  to-morrow — ”  But  neither 
Ira  nor  Martha  were  listening.  The 
Duties  of  the  Rising  Generation!  What 
the  dickens  were  they,  anyhow?  That 
was  the  new  issue  in  Ira’s  psychic  forum. 
As  for  Martha,  she  was  looking  covertly 
at  her  seatmate,  a  funny  faint  smile  on 
her  serene  face. 

The  Duties  of  the  Rising  Generation! 
The  horses  topped  the  big  hill  and  plunged 
down  to  the  ragged  fringe  of  the  town. 
Under  the  pearly^  starlight,  Ira  saw  the 
squat  white  cottage  where  old  man  Mat- 
tison  used  to  toil,  and  the  old  gray  bam 
where  Martha  used  to  milk  cows.  Out 
of  that  bam  had  come  the  three  hundred 
dollars  that  Martha  had  lent  the  orator, 
to  go  to  New  York.  What  an  ocean 
of  water  had  run  under  the  bridge  since 
then! 

The  Duties  of  the  Rising  Generation! 
Ira  pondered,  his  heart  beating  faster,  as 
the  team  struck  up  the  slow  slope  of  Knob 
Hill,  and  the  four  guardian  oaks  of  the 
old  homestead  lifted  themselves  against 
the  sky.  He  heard  his  uncle  still  droning: 
“Just  struck  me,  Martha.  Ira’U  own  all 
that  fine  furniture  and  stuff,  soon’s  he’s 
settled  with  Miffins.  He’ll  probably  be 
taking  it  out  and  selling  it.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  go  down  to  Miffins  to-morrow  and  pick 
up  some  golden-oak  chairs  and  tables.  I’ve 

got  used  to  having  the  place  fixed  up - ” 

Ira  turned  toward  Martha  and  found 
her  looking  at  him  in  a  tremble.  He 
reached  for  her  hand  under  the  laprobe. 
“Uncle,”  he  tried  to  be  matter-of-fact, 
“if  you  don’t  mind,  let  Martha  keep  the 
furniture.  She  likes  it.  I’ll  give  it  to 
her,  if  you’ll  let  her  keep  it  in  the  house.” 

“Hm!”  Ezra  yawned  sleepily.  “As  you 
say,  boy.” 

A  long  silence.  The  team  ambled  into 
the  yard  aftid  halted  at  the  bam.  Then  Mar¬ 
tha  said  very  shakily:  “Ezra,  w-wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  pve  Ira  the  farm 
the  way  you  told  him  you  would  in  that 
letter?” 

Ezra  shook  himself,  and  climbed  heavily 
out  of  the  surrey.  “Hm.  Eh?  Oh,  yea! 
I  plumb  forgot.  WTiy,  Martha,  I  stopped 
in  at  the  lawyer’s  this  afternoon  and  told 

him  to  make  over  the  title - ” 

long  yawn.  “Ira,  I’m  too  darned  sleepy 
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to  unhitch.  Getting  old.  Want  my  I 
Kttk  room— G’night.”  I 

He  was  shuffling  toward  the  kitchen  I 
(loOT,  when  Martha  fairly  leaped  to  the 
pound,  ran  up  to  him,  hugged  him  and  j 
murmured:  “Ezra,  you’re  the  nicest  i 
man  m  God’s  good  world!”  And  she  kissed  ^ 
him  so  hard  that  poor  Ezra  got  a  second  | 
atuck  of  stage  fright  that  night.  j 

Another  long  silence,  while  Ira  was  i 
ifflHing  the  horses  into  their  stalls,  and  | 
Martha  pitched  in  some  hay  for  them. ! 
As  the  two  went  out  beneath  the  crisp  | 
stars  of  autumn  Ira  said:  “Remember 
that  oration  of  mine — on  the  Duties  of  the 
Rising  Generation?” 

“Yes,  Ira.”  Martha  was  puzzled.  ' 

“Well,  there  was  one  duty  I  failed  to 
mention.”  Ira  was  losing  his  Presence 
and  Poise. 

“Really?”  Martha  was  polite.  “What  ■ 
was  it?” 

“It  was  this.”  Ira  turned  suddenly  and  | 
kissed  her. 

Martha  stood  very  still.  “I — I’m; 
afraid  I  don’t  tmderstand,  Ira.” 

Ira  took  her  warm  cheeks  between  his 
hands.  “Dear  Martha!  I  don’t  amoimt 
to  much,  and  never  will.  But  what 
little  I  am  and  have  1  owe  all  to! 
3rou - - 

“Nonsense,  Ira!”  She  tore  his  hands 
away.  “You’re  awfully  smart.  Ezra  says 
he  doesn’t  see  how  on  earth  you  learned 

so  fast  about  horses.  He - ” 

“You  always  stood  up  for  me.”  Ira ; 
seized  her  again.  “You  took  me  seriously 
when  others  laughed  at  me.  You  did  ‘ 

awfully  nice  things  for  me - ” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  that  loan  again, 
please.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
about  it.”  Martha  stamped.  “Now  that 

you’ve  paid  it  back  with  interest - ” 

“You  saved  me  from  making  a  bigger 
fool  of  myself  than  I  really  am.  And  I 

owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude - ” 

“Oh!  You  want  to  thank  me?”  Mar¬ 
tha  quavered  faintly.  “W’ell,  don’t  men¬ 
tion  it!  Good  night!  D-do  you  want  pan¬ 
cakes  for  breakfast?” 

“Duty  before  pleasure,  Martha!”  Ira 
chuckled.  “I  do  w’ant  to  thank  you.  I 
hereby  thank  you.  .And  now  let’s  get 
to  more  serious  matters.  This  house  and 
farm  will  be  mine  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
won’t  they?” 

A  nod  from  Martha,  as  she  set  her  back 
against  the  door  and  trembled. 

“W’ell,  I’m  independent  now.”  Ira  grew 
stem.  “I’m  earning  good  money,  I’m 
nearly  out  of  debt.  And  I’m  going  to 
mn  things  as  I  please.  So  I  give  you 
notice,  Martha.” 

“Wh-what  do  you  mean?”  Martha 
drew  herself  up  tautly. 

“You’re  fired.  Please  get  out  of  my 
kitchen  to-morrow.  I  don’t  want  you  for 
a  cook  any  more.  But  I’ll  give  you  a 
very  good  reference,  in  case  you  seek  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere - ” 

Martha  flamed  white.  “Why,  Ira 
Cummins!  You  meany!  I — I  didn’t  think 
you’d  do  such  a  thing!  After  all  I’ve  done 
for  you!  And  you  like  my  cooking  too. 

You’ve  gobbled  down  everything - ” 

“But,  Martha!”  Ira  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  “Don’t,  you  see?  If  you  stayed 
on  as  a  cook,  you’d  never  get  any  meal 
wady  on  time - ” 

“But  I’m  always  on  time.  Let  go  of 
you  horrid - ” 


I  Refined  heating  service! 

1  “Madame  has  never  been  down  here  before  but  this  new 
I  boiler  has  changed  the  basement  as  wonderfully  as  its 
I  warmth  has  changed  the  upstairs.  See,  it  is  so  compact, 
i  so  neat — it  converts  the  cellar  into  a  livable  room. 

s  “Its  japanned-jacket  is  so  cool  to  the  hand.  Thomas  says  the  jacket 
=  is  asbestos-lined,  so  all  the  heat  is  quickly  sent  to  the  rooms,  as 
=  needed— the  proof,  he  says,  is  in  the  cool  smoke-pipe. 

=  “The  Boiler  is  automatic — Thomas  moves  a  weight  along  the  damper-rod,  and 
=  it  measures  out  the  exact  volume  of  heat  needed  upstairs— no  more,  no  less — it 
=  is  ideal." 

I  The  new  IDEAL  T3rpe  “A”  Heat  Machine 


If  you  would  enjoy  a  heating  lervice  de  hixe 
— balmy  warmth  rootroUed  to  an  exact  degree, 
a  heat  machine  insulated  to  stop  coal-waste 
in  the  ceUar,  long  intervals  between  firing,  a 


construction  that  outlasts  the  building  itself, 
and  a  30%  fuel  saving — you’U  decide  at  once 
to  replace  your  present  heater  with  an  IDEAL 
Type  “A”  Boiler. 


Before  your  present  heater  gives  out,  or  if  planning  to  build,  ask  for  catalog 
of  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Sectional  Boiler — full  of  heating-thrift  information 
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is  the  only  monthly  magazine  that  gives  the 
complete  equivalent  of  two  full-sized  books 
of  the  best  fiction,  in  every  issue.  There  is 
always  one  serial  and  frequently  two,  plenty 
of  short  stories  and  poetry  of  the  best. 
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Get  the 
Drop  on 
that  Couth 

f^OUSEWIVES!  Sudden 
changes  from  the  over¬ 
heated  kitchens  to  cooler 
rooms  or  outdoors — or  vice 
versa  —  often  mean  a  cold. 
Prevent  it!  Use  Dean's 
Mentholated  Cough  Drops. 
Get  them  anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wiscoiuia 

\i6Ahfs 

Mentholated 
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Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-"*V 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo  * 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  over  18 
years  is  absolute  proof  of 
this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
leformity.  no  matterwhat  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  tAis  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  Is— 
bow  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immtdiate  relief  even  In  the  most 
serious  cases.  You  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  Investigate  It  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  today 
and  describe  the  nature  and 
condition  of  your  trouble  as 
fully  as  possible  so  we  can  give 
you  definite  Information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

IM-lDMFdlsws  IM|.,  Jsatatwi.  II.  Y. 


Become  a  Nurse 

A  MSI  ipiM  ui  ropedeJ  irif»riMi 

By  training  at  home  through 
our  correspondence  course. 
Age  19  to  60. 

Eighteenth  Tear-10.000  Oradn- 
atet  Earning  $19  to  $90  weekly. 
Invaluable  for  the  practical 
nurse.  Entire  tuition  earned  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Two  months'  trial  with  money  re- 
fnnded  If  stndent  dlseontinnes. 

tiniay  for  catalog  and  sample  lessons 

The  ChautauQua  School  of  Nursing 
281  Main  Street  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

POEl  WANTED 

ble.  Send  one  short  poem  today  for  free  examination. 

IDTL  PUB.  CO..  IM  N.  Ckrk  Strset,  SnHe  221,  CHICAGO 


“Because,  you  see,  I’d  always  be  sneak¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen - ” 

“You  are  an  awful  pig,  Ira!  Always 
eating - ” 

“To  look  at  you,  dear.  And  to  kiss 
you.  And  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you,  with  your  hands  all  flour  and  butter 
and  eggs.  And  then  you’d  say  the  same, 
and  the  meat  would  burn  in  the  oven, 
and  we’d  be  in  a  dreadful  mess,  see?” 

Some  minutes  later,  still  in  the  pearly 
night,  Martha  lifted  her  wet  face  and  mur¬ 
mured:  “Well,  Ira,  if  you  fire  your  cook 


this  way,  I’ll  get  even.  I’ll  just  go  right 
into  the  parlor  and  sit  all  over  my  best 
Mount  Vernon  furniture  to  spite  you.” 

“Come  on  in!”  Ira  whisp)ered.  “You’re 
more  use  there  than  over  the  stove  any¬ 
how.  I  need  a  boss  terribly,  Martha 
don’t  I?  And  you’re  so  sensible!  When 
you’re  around,  I  keep  the  brakes  on.  And 

I’ll  never  have  the  blues - ” 

“Nor  the  Reds  either.”  Martha  kissed 
him  once  more  for  luck. 

Here  ended  the  Second  American  Rev¬ 
olution. 


KNOTS  AND  WIND-SHAKES 

{Continued  from  page  4jt) 


was  a  mile  distant.  Nate  was  killed. 
Out  there  in  the  woods,  in  the  snow,  he 
lay.  The  cookee  was  crawling  under  his 
bimk.  Louis  was  running  about  aimlessly, 
terrified,  brandishing  a  cleaver. 

The  voices  of  the  men  were  very  close 
now.  Juliet  looked  from  the  window. 
It  was  too  late  to  escape.  She  slammed 
shut  the  door  and  barred  it;  rushed  to  the 
door  that  gave  into  the  mess-room  and 
locked  it.  Still  she  was  not  afraid,  only 
numb.  Nate  was  dead.  Lying  with  his 
face  in  the  snow.  She  could  see  him 
prone,  strangely  twisted. 

The  men  came  shouting,  blaspheming, 
singing.  They  roared  into  the  bunk- 
house,  and  she  could  hear  them  boasting 
profanely,  could  hear  mention  of  the  boss 
and  of  the  Old  Man’s  son.  Then  she  heard 
mention  of  herself.  Such  mention  as  made 
her  hot  with  shame,  then  cold  with  horror. 
But  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself  even 
then — only  of  Nate.  He  might  not  be 
dead,  only  injured  and  lying  helpless— to 
die  if  no  help  came. 

“Come — quick!”  she  said  to  Louis. 

“W”ere?” 

“To  my  husband — quick!” 

But  Louis  would  only  mutter  and  gibber 
and  wave  his  cleaver. 

Juliet  looked  through  the  window  again. 
The  road  was  clear.  All  the  men  were 
inside.  She  acted  instinctively;  instinc¬ 
tively  she  knew  what  was  necessary. 
Those  months  in  the  woods  had  instructed 
her  more  than  she  knew. 

Her  first  thought  was  snow-shoes.  Her 
next  an  ax.  Then,  swiftly,  she  began  toss¬ 
ing  things  into  the  cookee’s  pack-basket: 
matches,  tea,  a  teapot,  any  sort  of  food. 
She  snatched  a  blanket  from  the  cookee’s 
bunk,  swung  the  pack-basket  to  her  back, 
seized  the  ax  and  softly  opened  the  door. 
The  woods  were  fifty  feet  away,  and  she 
ran  swiftly  and  reached  them  un.seen. 

There  she  paused  to  adjust  her  snow- 
shoes,  for  she  dared  not  follow  the  road. 
With  what  speed  she  was  capable  of  she 
started  through  the  uneven  woods,  stum¬ 
bling,  tripping,  her  face  whipped  by  the 
branches  of  underbrush.  She  held  out 
one  thought — her  husband.  She  must 
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reach  him,  save  him — he  would  freeze. 
The  rough  basket  scored  her  tender  back; 
the  ax  in  her  hand  became  unbearably 
heavy;  the  blanket  slipped  again  and  again 
from  her  shoulders  and  impeded  her.  Even 
a  man  might  have  cried  out  with  the  agony 
of  it,  but  Juliet  was  silent,  white,  her 
nether  lip  held  between  her  teeth.  “I 
must  keep  up —  I  mustn’t  fall —  I  must 
get  there,”  she  repeated  over  and  over 
and  over.  Her  back  tortured  her;  her 
legs,  unused  to  such  usage,  were  racked; 
her  lungs  seemed  about  to  burst. 

“I  must  get  there —  I  must  reach  him!” 
she  repeated,  until  the  words  became 
meaningless.  Without  her  will  her  body 
mtist  have  collapsed,  but  she  held  it  to 
its  task.  “I  must  reach  him —  I  must 
reach  him!”  Then  she  found  herself  say¬ 
ing  endlessly:  “He’s  mine — !  He’s  mine— 1 
He’s  mine!”  In  the  world  was  nothing 
but  Nate.  There  was  nothing  in  life  but 
to  reach  his  side,  to  be  with  him  in  life  or 
in  death. 

Each  step  was  agony,  and  she  pro¬ 
gressed  slowly,  and  more  slowly,  but 
always  she  progressed.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  been  traveling  hours,  days,  weeks. 
She  stumbled  out  upon  the  smooth,  iced 
road.  It  was  the  road  of  the  round  turn, 
and  she  followed  it,  sobbing  Nate’s  name, 
calling  to  him,  searching  for  him.  “Nate — 

Nate!  W’here  are  you?  Nate - ” 

She  heard  a  moan,  a  faint  call,  and  re¬ 
entered  the  woods  at  the  right.  There, 
amid  trampled  snow  and  bushes,  snow 
sullied  by  blood,  were  the  bodies  of  two 
men,  one  very  still,  the  other  struggling 
to  sit  erect,  and  to  call.  It  was  Nate! 

Juliet  dropped  pack-basket,  blanket, 
ax,  and  fell  to  her  knees  beside  him. 

“Nate!”  was  all  she  could  say.  “Nate!” 
She  patted  him,  kissed  him  wildly,  hys¬ 
terically.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  her  mind 
cleared.  She  stood  erect  and  looked  about. 
The  story  was  plain:  how  the  boss  h^ 
gone  down  and  Nate  had  fought  over  him 
until  he,  too,  had  gone  down.  The  marks 
showed  how  Nate,  wounded  and  broken, 
had  crawled  to  the  boss  and  done  what  he 
could  for  the  unconscious  man,  and  then 
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luul  yinit  with  his  face  upon  the  boss’s  knee. 

Juliet  knew  what  to  do.  She  did  not 
have  to  think.  First  she  spread  the 
blanket  upon  the  snow  and  got  Nate  upon 
it.  The  boss  she  could  not  move.  Next 
there  must  be  fire,  warmth.  She  cut  a 
g^nall  dead,  brown  balsam,  whose  needles 
were  dry  as  tinder,  and  in  a  moment  a  { 
hi«»o  was  crackling  beside  the  wounded  ' 
men.  She  filled  the  teapot  from  a  stream. 
It  was  all  she  could  do — but  wait. 

She  bent  over  Nate. 

“Where  are  you  hurt?  How  badly?” 

“Leg— broken.  I  guess.  Ribs.  Hurts 
to  breathe.  All  right.  .  Not  hurt.  How’s 
Jake?”  Jake  was  the  boss.  “See — what 
you  can  do — for  Jake.” 

It  was  like  him,  she  thought,  to  have  a 
first  care  for  the  other  man. 

•  Juliet  heard  a  sound,  a  crunching  of 
the  snow,  and  looked  up  to  see  three  men  , 
staring  at  her  and  grmning  evilly.  They 
had  followed  her  from  the  camp.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  seized  the  ax.  With 
it  held  before  her  she  stood  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  body.  She  could  hear  Nate 
struggling  to  get  up,  hear  him  moan  and 
curse.  She  was  alone;  there  was  no  help 
but  in  herself.  But  she  would  fight,  fight 
for  herself  and  for  the  man  she  lovedl 

The  men  leered  at  her.  “Ho,  she’s  got 
leede  h’ax.  Perty  leetle  h’ax.” 

“She’s  perty  gal,  for  sure.”  The  speaker 
lurched  drunkenly  toward  her.  In  a  sec¬ 
ond  he  would  be  upon  her.  She  lifted  her 
ax.  Then  the  man  disappeared  in  a  blur. 
The  woods  became  horrible  with  the 
sound  of  curses  and  blows.  She  stood 
fascinated,  watching  such  a  fight  as  might  | 
be  the  subject  of  a  song.  It  was  one  man  ] 
against  three,  a  man  who  had  appeared  | 
s^denly  and  attacked  without  warning. ! 
It  was  Tom  Dowd,  the  walking  boss.  The 
man  who  knew  the  very  thoughts  of  the 
woods.  He  had  come — not  too  late. 

It  was  a  fight  of  fists  and  feet  and  teeth 
that  she  watched,  savage,  ruthless,  cruel. 
Three  against  one,  and  that  one  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty!  She  saw  a  man  upon 
Tom’s  back;  saw  Tom  seize  that  man’s 
head  over  his  shoulder  and  hurl  him ' 
through  the  air  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
from  which  he  rebounded  sickeningly  and 
lay  still.  She  saw  Tom  kick  sidewise  at 
another  who  crouched  to  lift  a  heavy  bolt 
of  wood,  and  saw  that  man’s  face  disap¬ 
pear.  The  third  turned  in  flight. 

Juliet  sat  down,  dizzy,  exhausted.  She 
turned,  placed  her  face  upon  her  hus¬ 
band’s  breast,  and  sobbed.  More  men 
were  there,  for  she  heard  them,  but  could 
not  lift  her  head.  Somebody  had  her  in 
his  arms  and  she  struggled. 

^  “Lay  still.  You’re  all  right.  Lay  still. 
I’m  your  oT  Dad,”  said  a  voice,  and  she 
iook^  up  into  a  face  that  she  knew  was 
the  face  of  Old  Man  Tabor.  Tom  Dowd 
^  beating  him  upon  the  back  and  shout¬ 
ing:  “She’s  better’n  Number  One.  Free 
from  knots  and  wind-shakes?  I  should 
holler.  Extry  special  select,  that’s  her!” 

“Shut  up,  you  old  fool,”  said  Old  Man 
Tabor.  “Don’t  I  know  it?  She’s  cornin’ 
home  with  me,  her  ’n’  Nate.  Got  to  have  a 
^ughter  like  this  close  by,  by  gorry! 
Eh,  daughter,  eh?” 

"Nate!”  Juliet  said  softly,  anxiously. 
How  is  Nate?” 

“Him!  He’ll  do.  Nothin’  to  speak  of. 
Busted  some.” 

“I  k)ve  him,”  Juliet  sobbed,  “I  love  him. 

I  want  him.  .\nywhere — anywhere!” 


Dentists  Now  Urge 

A  New  Teeth  Cleaning  Method 

AU  Statements  Apprm'ed  by  High  Dental  Authorities  ■ 


Leading  dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  film-removing 
tooth  paste. 

Millions  of  people  have  already  proved 
it.  In  every  circle  nowadays  you  see  white, 
glistening  teeth.  Ask  about  them  and  the 
owners  will  say,  probably,  that  Pepsodent 
has  done  it. 

By  Fighting  Film 

Those  results  come  from  fighting  film — 
that  viscous  film  which  ever  forms  on 
teeth.  Most  lack  of  luster  is  now  traced 
to  that,  also  most  other  tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve 
it.  So  much  of  it  stays  and  hardens,  until 
you  have  it  taken  off  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 


It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
All  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing  for  lack  of  a  film  combatant. 

The  Way  is  Found 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching, 
has  found  a  way  to  fight  film.  Five  years 
of  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  have  proved 
it  beyond  question. 

For  home  use  the  method  is  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  made  to 
meet  every  dental  requirement.  And  to 
make  it  known  quickly  in  every  home,  a 
10-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone 
who  asks.  * 


A  Quick,  Convincing  Test 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  evident  and 
quick.  A  ten-day  test  will  leave  no  doubt 
about  them.  And  a  book  will  tell  the  reason. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  found  a  harmless 
setivating  method.  Now  active  pepsin 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


The  scieBlific  film  combatant,  now  ad- 
viasd  by  leading  dentists  srerywbers  and 
suppUsd  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


can  be  constantly  applied,  and  forced  into 
every  hiding  place  film. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Look  at  your  teeth  now,  then  look  in 
ten  days.  Let  your  own  teeth  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  old  ways  sad  the  new.  This  is 
important.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won’t  forget. 


au 

Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  157,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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told  La  Chaise  I  wouldn’t  put  any  ob¬ 
stacles  in  your  way.  Of  course  I  didn’t 
contract  lobar  pneumonia  on  purpose  ” 
he  added  w'ith  a  smile.  ’ 

The  intensity  of  her  own  gaze  did  not 
relax  at  this,  however.  She  was  waiting 
breathlessly.  ” 

“The  other  question  isn’t  quite  so  easy 
to  answer,”  he  w^nt  on,  “but  I  think  I 
would  wish  you  to  follow  the  path  of 
your  career  wherever  it  leads.  I  shall 
always  count  for  as  much  as  I  can  in  your 
life,  but  not — if  I  can  help  it — as  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  that.” 

“Why?”  she  asked.  “What  has  made 
the  perfectly  enormous  difference?” 

IT  WAS  not  at  all  an  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tion;  nor  one,  indeed,  that  he  shrank 
;  from.  But  it  wanted  a  little  preliminary 
reflection.  She  interrupted  it  before  he 
was  ready  to  speak. 

“Of  course,  I  really  know.  Have  known 
all  along.  You  haven’t  forgiven  me.” 

He  echoed  that  word  w  ith  a  note  of  help¬ 
lessness. 

“No,”  she  conceded.  “That  isn’t  it, 
exactly.  I  can’t  talk  the  way  you  and  Mary 
can.  I  suppose  you  have  forgiven  me,  as  far 
as  that  goes.  That’s  the  worst  of  it.  If 
you  hadn’t,  there’d  be  more  to  hope  for. 
Or  beg  for.  I’d  do  that  if  it  were  any 
good.  But  this  is  something  you  can’t 
help.  You’re  kind  and  sweet  to  me, 
but  you’ve  just  stopped  caring  for  me. 
What  used  to  be  there  has  just  gone 
■  ■  I  did  it  my- 


In  Central  Park,  New  York,  or 
on  the  Embankment  in  London 

today  or  fifty  years  ago — whether  in  town  or  country — it’s 
easy  to  quickly  tell  the  folks  who  enjoy  normal  and  natural 
digestion,  by  the  sound  health  their  faces  radiate. 

At  least  90%  of  all  ills  are  due  to  constipation.  Headaches, 
nervousness,  biliousness,  indigestion  and  all  similar  troubles  are 
most  easily  and  pleasantly  banished  by  using 


END’S  FRUIISALT 


A  Very  Agreeable  Aperient 
A  spoonful  of  Eno  in  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  tasty,  bubbling 
drink  that  prevents  and  overcomes  disorders,  both  of  digestion 
and  elimination  and  agreeably  establishes  — ^ 

regular  habits.  At  a  dollar  a  Wtle  the  en-  CBpaA 
during  thing  about  Eno  is  that  it  is  always  L 

the  same — its  results  are  gratifyingly  and 
consistently  satisfactory.  At  all  druggists.  MG  |  4 


Cleopatra' s  Seedle 
9n  the  Embankeneut 
London,  England 
1978 


snap.  It’s  not  your  fault, 
self.” 

“No,”  he  said  quickly.  “That’s  where 
you’re  altogether  wrong.  You  didn’t  do 
it.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  do¬ 
ing  of  it.” 

She  paled  visibly  at  the  implication 
that,  whoever  was  responsible,  the  thing 
was  done. 

“Paula,  dearest!”  he  cried,  in  acute  ron- 
cem.  “Wait!  Listen!  There  are  things 
that  can’t  be  dealt  with  in  a  breath. 
That’s  why  I  was  trying  to  think  a  little 
before  I  answered.” 

Even  now  he  had  to  marshal  his  thoughts 
for  a  moment  before  he  could  go  on.  It 
was  too  ridiculous,  that  look  of  tragic 
despieration  she  wore  while  she  waited. 
He  averted  his  eyes  and  began  rather 
deliberately: 

“You  are  dearer  to  me  now — ^at  this 
moment,  as  we  sit  here — than  ever  you’ve 
been  before.  I  think  that’s  the  simple, 
literal  truth.  This  matter  of  forgivene^ 
of  your  having  done  something  to  for¬ 
feit  or  to  destroy  my  love  for 
oh,  it’s  too  wildly  off  the  facts  to  be  dralt 
with  rationally.  I  owe  you  my  Me- 
That’s  not  a  sentimental  exaggeratK^ 
Even  Steinmetz  says  so.  And  you  saved 
it  for  me  at  the  end  of  a  pieriod  of  weeks 
months,  I  guess — when  I  had  been  devoting 
most  of  my  spare  energies  to  torturing 


Tkr  OMist  in 
Central  Park, 
Seiv  York,  V.  S. 
1981 


The  Test  of  Time 


has  made  and  kept  the  Evans’  beversKes  pre¬ 
eminent  for  134  years.  Delicious,  non-intoxicatins 


Fine 

for 

Home 

Enjoyment 

and 

Hospitality 


In  a 
daM  by 
itself  — 
Food  and 
Drink 
combined 


-aLuden's  wUI  fix  that  throat 

A  clear  nose  and  throat  will  make 
working  easier.  Workers  in  all 
industries  use  Luden’s  the  year 
’round.  A  protection  in  damp  or 


Butfaft 


fORniRLY  KNOWN  AS  CHfCONA  EVANS  ALE 

is  extendins  and  enhancing  the  fame  of  the 
Evans’  brewery  by  its  sterling  qualities  and  the 
way  it  meets  the  demand  of  the  day. 

Try  it  at  leading  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Supiriied  in  cases  by  progressive  <)ealers. 

C.  H.  Erans  &  Sons  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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you.  Myself  incidentally,  but  there  was , 
Mthing  meritorious  about  that.  In  an 
attempt  to  assert  a  proprietary  right  i 
in  you  that  you  had  never  even  pretended 
to  give  me.  That  I’d  once  promised 
you  I  never  would  assert.  The  weight 
(rf  obligation  I’m  under  to  you  would  be 
absolutely  crushing — if  it  weren’t  for  one 
thing  that  relieves  me  of  it  altogether— 
the  knowledge  that  you  love  me,  that 
you  ^d  it  all  for  the  love  of  me.” 

She  moved  no  nearer  him.  These  were  , 
words.  There  was  no  reassurance  for 
her  in  them.  One  irrepressible  movement 
of  his  hands  toward  her,  the  mere  speak- , 
ing  of  her  name  in  voice  warmed  by  the 
old  passion,  would  have  brought  her,  i 
rapturous,  to  his  knees. 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  successful , 
pretense  between  us,  I  know,”  he  said.  i 
“So  I’ll  talk  plainly.  I’m  ^ad  to.  I 
know  what  it  is  you  miss  in  me.  It’s ; 
gone.  Temporarily,  I  suppose,  but  gone 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  That’s  a 
lAysiological  fact,  Paula.” 

She  flushed  hotly  at  that  and  looked 
away  from  him. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  a  soul  is,” 
he  went  on;  “but  I  do  know  that  a 
body— the  whole  of  the  body — is  the 
temple  of  it.  It  imjjenetrates  everything; 
is  made  up  of  everything.  Well,  this 
illness  of  mine  has,  for  these  weeks,  made 
an  old  man  of  me.  .4nd  I’m  grateful  to 
it  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  look  ahead 
before  it’s  too  late.  I  want  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  -Because  you  see,  my  dear, 
in  ten  years  or  thereabouts  the  course  of 
nature  will  have  made  of  me  what  thb 
pneumonia  has  given  me  a  foretaste  of. 
Ten  years.  You  will  be  forty  then.” 

SHE  was  gazing  at  him  now,  fascinated 
in  unwilling  comprehension.  “I  hate 
you  to  talk  like  that,”  she  said.  “I  wish 
you  wouldn’t.” 

.  “It’s  important,”  he  told  her  crisply. 
‘You’ll  see  that  in  a  minute,  if  you  will 
wait.  Before  very  long — in  a  month 
or  so,  perhaps — I  shall  be,  I  suppose, 
pretty  much  the  same  man  I  was  three 
months  ago.  Busy  at  my  profession 
again.  In  love  with  you  again.  .All  my 
old  cocksureness  back;  the  more  arrogant 
if  it  isn’t  the  real  thing.  So  now’s  the 
time,  when  the  fogs  one  moves  about  in 
have  lifted  and  the  horizon  is  sharp,  to 
take  some  new  bearings.  .And  set  a  new 
course  by  them.  For  both  of  us. 

“There  is  one  fact  sitting  up  like  a 
lighthouse  on  a  rock.  I’m  twenty-four 


I  ^  nowing  how  IS  the  thing  that 

1^^  puts  the  big  pav  in  the  pay-envelope. 

^  It’s  the  thing  that  lifts  men  out  of  a 
poor-paying  job  into  a  man’s  size  job  with  a  man’s 
»  size  pay.  The  man  wilh  the  ‘know  how’  under  his 
hat  atwaj/s  wins  out.  No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are  doing,  or  what  you  expect  to 
do — you  can  learn  more  about  that  work  and  get  more  money  for  doing  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  go  to  school.  Neither  do  you  take  any  special  training.  One  of  these  home 
s^dy  courses  in  book  form  will  give  you  all  the  ‘know  how’  you  need. 

Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  experts  prepared  these  books  just  to  help 
ambitious  men  get  ahead.  They  are  written  in  plain,  good  old  U.  S.  language  that  any¬ 
one  can  understand.  No  puzzling  technical  terms.  Everything  is  explained.  Thousands 
of  pictures,  plans,  blueprints,  diagrams,  etc.,  in  each  set.  Over  100,000  sets  have 

bccn  sold.  Pick  out  a  set  in  line  with  vour  ambition 
_  _  1^^  and  send  the  t'REE  TRIAL 

coupon  that  brings  the 
ix>oks  without  your 
sending  any  money 
in  advance. 


Pay- Raising 
Books 

Select  from  This  List 
for  FREE  USE  in 
Your  Own  Home 


This  picture 
shows  the  auto¬ 
mobile  Engi¬ 
neering  Books. 
5  volumes  closed 
and  1  open. 

Bindings  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


Carpentnr  and  Contraot- 
IniT*  S  v^umes,  2138  page*. 

1000  pictures.  Was  $25.00.  Now  $19.80 

Civil  Engineering.  9  toI.. 

3900  pages.  3000  pictures.  Was 
$45.00  . Now  29.80 

Fire  Prevention  and  In- 
Murnnce.  4  vol.,  isoo  pages, 

600  pictures.  Was  $20.00.  Now  15.80 

Electrical  Engineering,  8 

▼ol.,  3800  pages,  3000  pictures. 

Was  $40.00  . Now  29.80 

Automobile  Engineering, 

6  vol.,  2600  pages.  2100  pic* 
tures.  Was$».00 . Now  21.80 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  6 
TOl. ,  2300  pages.  2500  pictures. 

Wa-s  $.10.00 . Now  19.80 

Steam  and  Gaa  Engineer¬ 
ing.  7  vol..  3300  pages.  2500 
pictures.  Was  (35.00 ....  Now  21.80 

Law  and  Practice  (with  read- 
iag  course).  13  yoI..  6000  pages, 
iUustrated.  Was  $72.00.  Now  44.80 

Tetephong  ond  Telegra¬ 
phy,  4  vol..  1728  pages,  2000 
pictures.  Was $20.00.  ..  .Now  14.80 

Sanitation,  Heating  and 
Ventilating,  4  rd..  1454 
pages.  1400  pictures.  Was 
$20.00  . Now  14.80 

Drawing,  4  toI..  1578  pages, 

1000  pictures,  blueprints,  etc. 

Was  $20.00  . Now  14.80 

Accountancy  and  Bual- 
ncM  Management, 7 Td., 

3000  pages.  2000  pictures.  Was 
$35.00  . Now  24.80 


FREE  Examination 


Don’t  send  one  j^nny.  Just  All  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it.  This  will  bring  any  set  vou  select  (the  whole 
set,  not  a  sample)  by  express  collect.  The  books  will 
be  yours  to  use  as  you  please  for  an  entire  week.  Y ou 
be  the  judge  and  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  do 
for  you  what  thev  have  done  for  thousands  of  other 
men.  If  you  don  t  think  they  will  help  you,  send  them 
back  at  our  expense  and  you  won’t  owe  us  anvthing. 

only  $2.80  within  one  week  if  you 
keep  the  books  and  send  us  $2  each 
a  Week!  month  (for  Law,  $3)  until  the  special 
reduced  price  is  paid.  This  amounts 
to  about  7c  a  day.  Mail  tne  couixjn  NOW.  You’ll  be 
mighty  glad  you  did  when  pay  day  comes  ’round. 

Americui  Technical  Society,  Dept.  X-134,  Cbicafo 


that  we  live  together  from  now  on  will 
make  that  difference  more  important. 


y^en  you’re  forty-five — and  you’ll  be 
just  at  the  t(^  of  your  powers  by  then — 


s»nal  career.  -And  that  s  only  fifteen 
years  away.  Even  with  good  average 
luck,  that’s  all  I  can  count  on.  It’s 
strange  how  one  can  live  along,  oblivious 
to  a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  like  that.” 

She  had  been  on  her  feet  moving  dis¬ 
tractedly  about  the  room.  Now  she  came 
around  behind  his  chair  and  gripped  his 
body  in  her  strong  arms. 

“Aou  sha’n’t  talk  like  that!”  she  said. 
“You  sha’n’t  think  like  that!  I  won’t 
«>dure  it..  It’s  morbid.  It’s  horrible.” 

“Oh  no,  it’s  not,”  he  said  easily.  “The 
morbidity  is  in  being  afraid  to  look  at 


I  ABcricw  Tcckiical  Society,  Dept.  X-134,  Ckicafo,  U.  S.  A.  I 

I  Please  send  me  set  of . . . ■ 

I  for  7  DAYS’  examination,  shipping  charges  collect.  I  wul  i 
examine  the  books  thoroughly  and,  u  satisned,  will  smd  $2  80  I 
I  within  7  days  and  $2.00  each  month  (Law  $3  00)  until  I  have  . 

I  paid  the  special  price  of  $ .  If  I  decide  not  to  keep  the  - 

books,  I  will  notify  you  to  send  for  them  at  your  own  expense.  I 


SPECIAL  r^leSrSo-Ts 

goes  a  one-year  membership  in 
our  society.  This  entitles  you  to 
consult  our  engineers  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  any  subject  coimected 
with  your  work  FREE.  'This 
membership  usually  selb  for  $12. 
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What  the  Sphynx 
Did  Not 
Know 


HE  EGYPTIANS  knew  better  than  any  nation  of  antiquity  the 
secrets  that  stay  the  marauding  hand  of  time.  The  Pyramids, 
Obelisks  and  Tombs  stand  as  silent  monuments  to  their  genius 
for  saving.  However,  the  greatest  secret  of  conservation  was 
never  known  to  these  people — or  even  to  their  all-wise  sphynx 
— the  secret  of  keeping  youn^  and  clear  the  human  vision.  The 
discovery  of  glass,  as  used  to  reinforce  weakening  eyesight,  re¬ 
mained  for  the  genius  of  another  day  to  employ — 
and  give  to  you  through  the  science  of  optometry. 

So  there  is  no  excuse  in  this  era  for  your  vision  be¬ 
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it.  It  was  morbid  to  struggle  frantically 
the  way  I  did  all  the  spring,  trying  to 
resist  the  irresistible  thing  that  was  draw- 
mg  you  along  your  true  path.  It^was 
a  cancerous  egotism  of  mine  that  was 
trying  to  eat  you  up,  live  you  up  into 
myself.  That,  thank  God,  has  been  cut 
out  of  me!  I  think  it  has.  Don’t  mis- 
understand  me,  though.  I’m  not  going 
to  relinquish  anything  of  you  that  I  can 
keep;  that  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  keep.”. 

He  took  her  hands  and  gently,  coc^y 
kissed  them. 

“Then  don’t  relinquish  anything,”  she 
said.  “It’s  all  yours.  Can’t  you  Mieve 
that,  John?” 

He  released  her  hands  and  sank  back 
slackly  in  his  chair.  “Victory!”  he  said, 
a  note  of  inextinguishable  irony  in  hb 
voice.  “A  victory  I’d  have  given  five 
years  of  my  life  for  last  March.  Yet  I 
could  go  on  winning  them— a  whtde  suc¬ 
cession  of  them — and  they  could  lead 
me  to  nothing  but  disaster.” 

She  left  him  abruptly,  and  the  next 
moment  he  heard  her  fling  herself  down 
upon  his  bed.  When  he  rose  and  dis¬ 
engaged  himself  from  his  rug,  she  said, 
over  an  irrepressible  sob  or  two,  that  he 
wasn’t  to  mind  nor  come  to  her.  She 
wasn’t  going  to  cry — not  more  than  a 
minute. 

He  came,  nevertheless,  settled  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  hands  again. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  told'  you  all  thb,” 
he  said,  “for  you  don’t  need  any  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  child,  if  I  dared  trust  my¬ 
self  to  remember,  after  the  other  thing 
had  come  back.  Now  I’m  committed— 
don’t  you  see? — not  to  play  the  fool, 
tragically  or  ludicrously,  as  the  case  might 
be,  trying  to  dispute  the  inevitable.  .\nd 
I  shall  contrive  to  keep  a  lot,  my  dear. 
More  than  you  think.” 

Later,  the  evening  of  that  same  day, 
he  asked  her  what  was  in  the  letter  that 
had  provoked  their  talk.  Did  they  want 
her  back  in  Chicago  for  rehearsals  or  con¬ 
sultations?  Because  if  they  did,  there 
was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she  should 
not  go  in  a  day  or  two. 

“I  would  have  to  go  back,”  she  said, 
“if  I  were  going  to  sing  March’s  opera. 
There  is  such  a  lot  of  work  about  a  new 
production  that  there  would  be  no  time 
to  spare.” 

“But,”  he  asked,  “isn’t  March’s  opera 
precisely  what  you  are  going  to  sing?” 

“No,”  she  said  rebeUiously.  “It’s  not. 
There  wasn’t  anything  in  the  contract 
atout  that.  I’ll  carry  out  the  contract 
this  summer.  I’ll  keep  my  word  and 
yours,  since  that  is  what  you  want  me  to 
do.  But  I  won’t  sing  ‘Dolores’  for  any¬ 
body.” 

He  did  not  press  her  for  the  reason. 
(Not  then,  at  least.  They  took  it  up 
a  day  or  two  later,  and  he  was  told  tlut 
it  had  not  worked  out  as  she  and  La  Chaise 
had  ex|>ected  it  to  do.  The  original 
draft  of  it  had  been  all  right  for  a  barytone, 
but  the  attempt  to  rewrite  the  soprano 
part  had  been  a  lamentable  failure. 
the  composer  had  abandoned  it.  Had 
brought  it  around  to  the  house  and  left 
a  message  for  her,  wdth  Mary,  that  was  m 
the  nature  of  an  ultimatum.  He  could 
do  nothing  more  writh  it.  She  might  use 
it  as  she  liked.  She  had  not,  as  a  matter  of 
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jjed  to.  La  Chaise  had  written  to  say| 
that  t^ess  it  was  in  satisfactory  shape 
by  now,  they  had  better  waste  no  more 
time  over  it.) 

After  a  little  silence,  she  said:  ‘Xucile 
thought  I’d  fallen  in  love  with  him.  So 
did  Rush,  too,  I  guess— and  poor  old  Nat. 
Did  you,  John?” 

“I  tried  to  hard  enough,”  he  confessed. 

She  sUrcd.  “Tried  to!” 

“That  would  have  been  the  easier  thing 
to  fight,”  he  said.  “There’s  nothing 
inevitable  ateut  a  man — any  man.  I’d 


inevitable  about  a 
have  stood  a  chance  at  least  of  beating 
him,  even  though  he  had  a  twenty-year 
hanHirap  or  SO.  But  the  other  thing — 
well,  that  was  like  the  first  bar  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony,  you  know:  Fate  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  Clear  terror  that  is, 
until  one  can  get  the  courage  to  open  the 
door  and  invite  Fate  in.” 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 
\Vlicn  It  Ended 

About  a  week  later — just  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  June,  this  was — Paula  did 
go  ba^  to  Chicago,  leaving  her  husband  to 
go  on  gaining  the  benefit,  for  another  ten 
days  or  so,  of  that  wine-like  mountain  air. 
It  was  an  unwelcome  conviction  that  he 
really  wanted  her  to  go — that  at  least  he 
would  stay  on  more  contentedly  alone — 
this,  rather  than  any  crying  need  for  her  at 
High  Forest ,  which  decided  her  to  leave  him. 
The  need  would  not  be  urgent  for  at  least 
another  fortnight,  since  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  between  her  and  La  Chaise  that  she 
should  make  her  d^but  in  “Tosca,” 
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an  opera 

she  had  sung  uncounted  times. 

Since  their  momentous  conversation  in 
which  John  had  attemped  to  revise  the 
fundamentals  of  their  life  together,  they 
had  not  reverted  to  the  main  theme  of  it, 
had  clarified,  merely,  one  or  two  of  its 
more  immediate  conclusions.  Paula  was 
to  carry  out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  the 
terms  of  her  Hi^  Forest  contract,  exactly 
as  if  it  were  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  of  her  reopened  career.  What  she 
should  do  about  the  second  step  in  case  it 
offered  itself  to  her  was  a  bridge  not  to  be 
crossed  until  they  came  to  it. 

John  had  professed  himself  content  to 
let  it  remain  at  that,  but  she  divined  that 
there  was  something  hollow  in  his  pro- 
ft^on.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that 
his  restlessness,  his  nervous  anxiety  lest  in 
her  eagerness  to  attend  upon  him  she  neg¬ 
lect  some  of  her  professional  duties, 
^r^nted  nothing  more  than  a  new  stage 
in  his  convalesence.  It  didn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  after  the  candors  of  that  talk  he 
could  still  be  keeping  something  back 
from  her.  Yet  that  was  an  impression 
she  very  clearly  got.  Anyhow  her  presence 
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frequent  now. 

TTiere  was,  too,  a  real  effort  involved  in 
Resenting  ideas  to  her  (intellectual  ideas, 
If  they  may  be  so  distinguished  from 
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and  the  keg  would  be 
dty  and  soundless,  and 
the  raft  and  their  rot¬ 
ting  bodies  would  drift 
before  the  wind  across 
the  trackless  sea!  The 
chances  of  rescue  were 
slight  for  the.  girl  and 
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emotional  ones).  He  didn’t  know  now 
whether  she  had  fully  understood  he 
had  been  driving  at  that  day;  whether 
anything  had  really  got  throu^  to  her 
beyond  a  melancholy  realization  that  his 
love  had  cooled.  He  had  always  been 
aware  of  this  effort,  but  in  the  days  ol  his 
strength  he  hadn’t  minded  making  it. 

-  Now  he  was  conscious  of  wishing  for 
some  one  like  Mary — indeed,  for  Mary 
herself.  They  talked  the  same  langua» 
absolutely.  Their  minds  had  the  same 
index  of  refraction,  so  that  thoughts 
flashed  back  and  forth  between  them  effort¬ 
lessly  and  without  distortion.  He  thou^t 
of  her  so  often  and  wished  for  her  so  much 
during  the  first  two  days  of  his  solitude 
that  is  seemed  almost  a  case  for  the  psy¬ 
chical-research  people  when  he  got  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  her.  It  read: 

Aunt  Lucile  worried  you  left  alone  especialfy 
traveling.  Shall  you  mind  or  will  Paula  if 
I  come  down  and  bring  you  back. 

Maby. 

There  w'as  a  situation  made  clear,  at  all 
events.  He  grinned  over  it  as  he  de¬ 
spatched  his  wire  to  her. 

Perfectly  unnecessary  but  come  straight 
along  so  that  we  can  play  together  for  a  week 
or  two  before  starting  home. 

Play  together  is  just  what  they  did. 
Enough  of  his  strength  had  come  back  to 
make  real  walks  possible,  and  the  second 
week,  with  a  two-horse  team  and  a  side-bar 
buggy,  they  managed  without  any  ill  effect 
upon  him  an  excursion  across  the  valley 
and  up  the  opposite  mountainside  to  a 
log-cabin  road-house,  where  they  had 
lunch. 

Mary,  a  bom  horsewoman,  did  the 
driving  herself,  thus  relieving  them  of  the 
impediment  to  real  companionship  which 
a  hired  driver  would  have  been.  In  an 
inconsecutive  light-hearted  way  difficult 
to  report  intelligibly  they  mana^  to  tell 
each  other  a  lot.  She  let  him  see,  with 
none  of  the  rhetorical  solemnities  which  a 
direct  statement  would  have  involved,  her 
new  awareness  of  his  professional  eminence. 
A  dozen  innuendoes  as  light  as  thistledown 
conveyed  it  to  him;  soft  little  brush¬ 
strokes  of  gesture  and  inflection  sketched 
the  picture  in;  an  affectionate  burlesque  of 
awe  complet^  it,  so  that  he  could  laii^  at 
her  for  it  as  she  had  meant  he  should. 

She  told  him  during  their  drive  what  the 
source  of  her  illumination  was,  described 
Anthony  March’s  visit  on  that  mort 
desperate  day  of  all,  the  vividness  of  his 
concern  over  the  outcome  of  the  fight,  and 
his  utter  uiKoncem  about  the  effect  of  it 
upon  his  own  fortunes.  She  had  been 
reading  Kipling  aloud  out  at  the  farm  to 
the  boys  and  Aunt  Lucile,  and  a  memory  of 
it  led  her  to  make  a  comparison — heedless 
of  its  absurdity — between  the  compo^ 
and  Kim's  lama.  “He  isn’t,  anyhow,  tW 
to  the  ‘wheel  of  things’  any  more  than  that 
old  man  was.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  come  down  that  day 
and  ’heard  him  talk,”  John  said. 
cause  it’s  the  real  thing  with  him-  No* 
words.  He  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  person  to 
go  to,”  he  added  musingly,  “if  one  had  got 
himself  into  a  real  impasse — or  wtat 
looked  like  one.  Paula  has  chucked  nis 
opera,  you  know.” 

She  nodded,  evidently  not  in  the  lea« 
surprised  and  no  more  perturbed  by  tto 
intelligence.  “He  won’t  mind  that,  she 
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(jplained.  “The  only  thing  he  really  i 
jjjeds  in  the  world  is  to  hear  his  music,  but 
tlus,  you  see,  wasn’t  his  any  more.  He 
liad  been  tr>'ing  to  make  it  Paula’s.  He 
had  been  working  over  it  rather  hopelessly, 
because  he  had  promised,  but  it  was  like 
letting  him  out  of  school  when  he  found 
that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  him — 
didn’t  care  if  she  never  saw  him  again.” 

She  caught,  without  an  explanatory 
word,  the  meaning  of  the  quick,  sharply 
focused  glance  her  father  turned  upon  her, 
and  went  straight  on:  “Oh,  that  seems  a 
lot  1  know,  to  have  found  out  about  him 
in  one  short  talk,  but  there’s  nothing 
personal  in  that.  He  doesn’t,  I  mean, 
save  himself  up  for  sp^ial  people.  He’s 
there  for  anybody.  I>ike  a  public  drink¬ 
ing-fountain,  you  know.  That’s  why  he 
would  be  such  a  wonderful  person  to  go 
to,  as  you  said.  No  one  could  possibly 
monopolize  him.” 

She  added,  after  a  silence:  “It  seems  a 
shame  when  he  wants  so  little  that  he 
can’t  have  that.  Can’t  hear,  for  example, 
that  opera  of  his  the  way  he  really  wrote 
it.” 

“We  owe  him  something,”  her  father 
said  thoughtfully.  “He  got  rather  rough 
justice  from  Paula,  anyhow.  I  suppose  a  \ 
thing  like  that  could,  perhaps,  be  man¬ 
aged — if  one  put  his  back  into  it.” 

She  imderstood  instantly,  as  before, 
and  quite  without  exegesis,  the  twinge  of 
pain  that  went  across  his  face  and  his  dry, 
mirthless  laugh.  “You  will  have  a  back 
to  put  into  things  again,  one  of  these  days. 
It  wants  only  courage  to  wait  for  it  quite 
patiently  until  it  comes.  You’ve  plenty  of 
that.  That’s  one  of  the  things  Mr.  March 
told  me  about  you,”  she  added  with  the 
playful  purpose  of  surprising  him  again. 
“Only  I  happened  to  know  that  for  my¬ 
self.” 

“It’s  more  than  I  can  be  sure  of,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  been  full  of  bravado  with 
Paula,  telling  her  how  soon  I  was  going  to 
be  back  in  harness  again,  cocksure  and 
domineering  as  ever,  so  that  she’d  better 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  But  it  was 
I,  nevertheless,  who  made  her  go  home,  so 
that  she  could  start  to  work  when  the 
whistle  blew.  Some  one  was  going  to  have 
to  support  this  family,  I  told  her,  and  it 
didn’t  look  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  me.” 

■'  I  'rilS  speech,  though  it  ended  in  jest, 
^  had  begun,  she  knew-,  in  earnest.  He 
meant  her  to  understand  that,  and  left 
her  to  judge  for  herself  where  the  dividing 
line  fell.  She  answered  in  a  tone  as  light 
as  hb:  “Paula  could  do  it  easily  enough.” 
But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  he 
took  it.  The  mere  quality  of  the  silence 
must  have  told  her  something. 

She  turned  upon  him  with. sudden  in- 
‘Don’t  tell  me  you’re 
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tensity  and  said: 
won^ng  about  three  great  healthy  peo¬ 
ple  like  us.  You  have  been,  though,  ^\'hat- 
ever  put  it  into  your  mind  to  spend  half 
a  ^ught  on  that?” 

“Why,  it  was  a  letter  from  Martin 
Witney,”  he  said.  “Oh,  the  best-meant 
fbuig  in  the  world.  Nothing  but  en- 
omragement  in  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
®ly  it  was  so  infernally  encouraging  it 
set  me  off.  No,  let  me  talk.  You’re 
^Ue  the  easiest  person  in  the  world  to  tell 
there’s  no 
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r  lU  aave  to  know  a  note.  A  new  way. 

absolutely  dlflerent.  No  scales  or 
difficult  studies  to  discourage  you.ij 
HTTP  II  It  to  simple,  quick  and  Inexpensive. 
ILJvIt  You're  doubtful?  So  were  the  otbers. 

'  M  hr  RKf  ItokM  at  in'iI  ■totnlato, 
NIAtoAIIA  SCHOOL  OF  «■  U  S  I  C  ,  I 
Department  41  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 


““"P  to.  i  ve  been  remiss, 
letting  away  from  that.  I’ve  never  taken 
®opey-making  very  seriously,  it  came  so 
I’ve  spent  my  earnings  the  way 
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Y^T  J  are  the  most  important  man  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  And  that’s  no  hand¬ 
shaking,  either.  * 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  you  ex-service  men  to 
realize  that  your  red  chevron  meant  more 
than  relief  from  saluting.  It  put  you  in  a 
cleiss  by  yourself. 

Right  away  your  mail  began  to  get  all 
clogged  up.  People  wanted  to  know  what 
you  thought  of  the  bonus — universal  trmn- 
ing — and  who  you  believed  would  be  the 
best  man  for  President,  or  First  Selectman 
of  Cranberry  Corners. 

It  was  about  as  flabbergasting  as  when  you 
actually  got  your  discharge — after  having 
made  up  your  mind  that  there  wasn’t  no 
such  animal.  You  suddenly  discovered 
that  you  were  the  most  important  man  in 
the  United  States.  Everybody  wants  to 
know  what  YOU  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

The  best  place  to  get  in  touch  with  problems 
that  affect  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
service  men  is  THE  HOME  SECTOR. 
You  don’t  have  to  get  the  Top’s  permission 
to  ask  the  C.  O.  about  it. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon. 

THE  HOME  SECTOR 


WEEKLY  FOR  THE  NEW  CIVILIAN 
CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FORMER  EDFIORIAL  COUNCIL  OF 

Che  Stars  and  Stripes 


The  yearly  subscription  itKludes  52  issues 
^  and  your  choice  of  either  "Wally — 
His  Cartoons  of  the  A.  E.  F.,”  a 

u,,, ,  o  t  ^  volume  containing  full-size  repro- 

tVidlu  I  Book  of  Cartoom  j  Z  U7  It 

D,n  T  V<’  auctions  of  Wallgren  cartoons 

. Dioblon  Pillow  Top  t  .  t  .  .  ii  j  . 

(owektiwKiftcMrM.  upnkmTopi.  V^.  whidi  ongmolly  appeared  w 

\\  "TheSlarsandStripes."  Or 
a  handsome  Pillow  Top 
\  bearing  the  insignia 

\  of  your  division 

Sm .  \  or  other  outfit. 

c«p . 5*-c . \ 

If  you  win  look  after  our  subten^bao  intmis  m  yoiu’  viemity.  check  here.  ^ 


I  im  enclosing  $4.20  in  accordance  with  your 
special  introductory  otfer. 

Name . 


-  .  -  - _ I  subKjipboo  i 

We  wifl  tend  you  ful  paiticukn  and  tel  you  how  you  can  make  tome  real  money. 


my  friends  have  spent  their  incomes 
Well,  if  I’d  died  the  other  day,  t^re 
wouldn’t  have  been  much  left.  TTiere - 
would  have  been  my  life  insurance  for 
Paula— that’s  fifty  thousand  dollars— and 
enough  to  pay  my  debts,  including  my 
engagements  fop*Rush;  but  beyond  that, 
oh,  a  pittance  merely.  Of  course  with 
ten  years’  health,  back  at  my  practise 
even  with  five,  I  could  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  a  lot.” 

She  urged  as  emphatically  as  she  dared— 
she  wanted  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  sound¬ 
ing  encouraging— that  the  situation  needed 
no  improvement.  The  income  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  would  take  care  of  Paula, 
and  beyond  that — well,  if  there  were  ever 
two  healthy  young  animals  in  the  world 
concerning  whom  cares  and  worries  were 
superfluous,  they  were  herself  and  Rush. 

He  told  her  thoughtfully  that  this  was 
where  she  was  wrong.^  “Rush,  to  begin 
with,  isn’t  a  healthy  young  animal. 
That’s  what  I  couldn’t  make  Martin 
Whitney  understand.  He’s  one  of  the 
war’s  sacrifices  precisely  as  much  as  if  he 
had  had  his  leg  shot  off.  He  needs  sup¬ 
port,  will  go  on  needing  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  financial  as  well  as  moral.  He 
mustn’t  be  allowed  to  fail.  That’s  the 
essence  of  it.  He’s  spent,  you  see— de¬ 
pleted.  One  speaks  of  it  in  figurative 
terms,  but  it’s  a  physiological  thing— if 
we  could  get  at  it — that’s  behind  the  lassi¬ 
tude  of  these  boys.  It  all  comes  back  to 
that.  That  they’re  restless,  irresolute. 
That  they  need  the  stimulus  of  excitement 
and  can’t  endure  the  drug  of  routine. 
They  need  a  generous  allowance,  my  dear, 
even  for  an  occasional  failure  in  self- 
command — those  two  boys  out  at  Hickory 
Hill.” 

She  had  nothing  to  say  to  that,  though 
his  pause  gave  her  opportunity.  A  sudden 
surmise  as  to  the  drift  of  that  last  sentence 
silenced  her.  And  it  was  a  surmise  that 
leaped,  in  the  next  instant,  to  full  convic¬ 
tion.  He  was  pleading  Graham’s  cause 
with  her.  Why?  Was  it  something  that 
had  been  as  near  his  heart  as  that,  all 
along?  Or  had  some  one — Rush— or  even 
Graham  himself — engaged  his  advocacy? 

SHE  said  at  last,  rather  breathlessly  (it 
was  necessary  to  say  something  or  he 
would  perceive  that  his  stratagem  had 
betrayed  itself):  “Well,  at  the  gloomy 
worst.  Rush  is  taken  care  of.  And  as  for 
me,  I’m  not  a  war  sacrifice,  anyhow. 
That’s  not  a  possible  conception — even  for 
a  worried  convalescent.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  as  gorgeous  as  that  tree,  even 
in  an  Urban  stage-setting?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “the  war  wasn’t  what 
you  were  sacrificed  for.” 

She  held  her  breath  until  she  saw  he 
wasn’t  going  on  with  that.  But  he  seemed 
willing  to  follow  her  lead  to  lighter  mat¬ 
ters,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  excursion 
they  both  carried  out  the  preten^  that 
there  was  nothing  like  a  cloud  in  their  sky. 

,  That  evening,  though,  after  she  had  bid¬ 
den  him  good  night,  she  changed  her  mind 
and  ckme  back  into  his  room.  There 
had  been  something  wistful  about  his  kiss 
that  determined  her. 

“Which  of  them  wrote  to  you  about 
me?”  she  asked. 

“Both,”  he  told  her.  “Of  course  I 
should  have  known  you’d  guess.  Forgive 
me  for  having  tried  to — manage  you. 
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I’ll  show  you  both  their  letters  if  you  like. 
It’s  a  breach  of  confidence,  of  course,  but 
I  don’t  know  that  I  could  do  better.” 

“I’ll  read  Rush’s,”  she  said.  “Not  the 
other.” 

She  carried  it  over  to  the  lamp,  and  for  a 
while  after  she  had  taken  in  its  easily 
grasped  intent,  she  went  on  turning  its 
pages  back  and  forth  while  she  sought  for 
an  end  of  the  tangled  skein  of  her  thoughts 
to  hold  on  by. 

finally,  “Do  you  Want  me  to  marry 
him.  Dad?”  she  asked.  Then,  before  he 
could  answer,  she  hurried  on:  “I  mean, 
would  it  relieve  you  from  some  nightmare 
worr>’  about  me  if  I  did?  This  has  to  be 
plain  talk,  doesn’t  it,  if  it  is  to  get  us 
anywhere?” 

“That’s  a  fair  question  of  yours,”  he 
said.  But  he  wasn’t  ready  at  once  with  an 
answer.  “It  would  be  such  a  relief,  if  you 
wanted  to  marry  him.  That  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  I  think.  My  responsibility 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to — follow 
your  heart.  To  marry  or  not,  as  you  wish. 
To  marry  a  poor  man  if  you  wish.  But 
if 'Graham  is  your  choice,  and  all  that 
holds  you  back  from  him  is  some  remedi¬ 
able  misunderstanding — or  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand - ” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  remediable 
or  not,”  she  said,  and  added:  “I  told  him  I 
would  marry  him  if  I  could.  Did  he  tell 
you  that?” 


LASSMATES 


TTiere  is  “grand  piano  quality”  clear 
through  the  Herrick  Refrigerator — from 
the  handsomely  finished  surface  to  the 
beautiful,  sanitary  lining. 

But  beauty  (though  the  first  noticeable 
feature)  is  only  incidental.  More  impor¬ 
tant  are  the  saving  in  ice,  the  long  keeping 
of  foods,  the  great  ease  of  cleaning  — 
qualities  due  to  the  twenty-seven  points 
of  conscientious  construction  that  make 
the  Herrick  truly  “The  Kitchen  Grand.’* 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Herrick  dealer. 

Herrick  Refrigerator  Company 

904  River  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


IT  WAS  a  mistake  to  have  quoted  that 
expression  to  her  father.  He  took  it  just 
as  Graham  had.  Of  course!  What  else 
could  he  think?  She  sat  with  clenched 
hands  and  a  dry  throat,  listening  while 
he  tried  to  enlighten  what  he  took  to  be 
her  innocent  misunderstanding. 

They  had  never  spoken,  she  realized, 
about  matters  of  sex.  For  anything  he 
really  knew  to  the  contrary,  ^e  might 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  a  child.  He  was» 
actually,  talking  as  one  talks  to  a  child — 
kindly,  tolerantly,  tenderly,  but  with  an 
unconscious  tou^  of  patronage,  like  one 
trying  to  explain  away  misgivings  about 
Santa  Claus!  There  were  elements,  in¬ 
evitably,  in  a  man’s  love  for  a  woman  that 
a  young  girl  could  not  understand.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  experience  could  bring  that  under¬ 
standing  home  to  her.  This  was  what,  in 
one  way  after  another,  he  was  trying  to 
convey. 

But  the  intuition  which,  in  good  times 
or  bad,  always  betrayed  their  emotions  to 
each  other,  showed  that  he  was  some¬ 
how  missing  the  mark.  Her  silence 
through  his  tentative  little  pauses  dis¬ 
concerted  him  heavily.  He  ran  down  at 
last  like  an  unwound  clock. 

•  It  wp  only  after  a  long,  intolerably 
oppressive  silence  that  she  found  her  voice, 
“"^e  misunderstanding  isn’t  what  you 
think.”  she  said.  “Nor  what  Graham 
Ihinks.  It’s  his  misimderstanding,  not 
ptine.  He  thinks  that  I  am — a  sort  of 
wnocent  angel  that  he’s  not  good  enough 
for.  .And  the  fact  is  that  I’m  not — ^not 
•onocent  enough  for  him.  Not  an  angel 
at  all.  Not  even — quite — good.” 

But  she  got  no  further.  The  plea  for 
comprehension,  for  an  ear  that  would  not 
turn  away  from  her  plain  story,  never  was 
In  a  smother  o(  wori  he  halted 
OCT.  She  was  overwrought.  She  carried 
paradox  too  far.  In  her  innocence  she 
®scd  a  form  of  speech  that  she  didn’t 
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Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  ineans  get 
rid  of  dandmff,  for  it  will  star\e  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retinng ;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruTff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundr^  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

_ Th«  R.  L.  W.tklM  Co..  CTT«l«ml.  Ohio. _ 
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Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

Tenn  betiliu  Sept.  9th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historle  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unturpaased  cUmat^  modem 
equipment.  Students  from  33  statea.  Conraea:  Collegiate 
(3  yeara).  Preparatory  (4  yean).  Mualc.  Art,  Expteaalon 
and  Dontestle  Science.  Cataloc.  Stauntoii.  Va. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School,  mnen 

preparatory.  WUaclUI— The  Graduate  School.  Seven  Oa- 
ble^The  Junior  School  for  glrla  1 1  to  14.  Hlllcrest — for  lit¬ 
tle  folks  A  to  11.  Each  has  separate  complete  equimnent.  In- 
dlcatecatalogrequlTed.  MB.AMBa.a.M.Cai9T.ranclpala. 
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®’loWteWrttc,  WluAto  ¥)rite, 
and  Where  io  sell. 

CoSWoie  your  mind.  D*«)e1op 
your  literary  gifts.  Moetor  Ike 
art  of  silf^c^^nession.  Make 
your  »pan  time  profitable. 
Ttm  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Couises  in  ^oct-Story  Writ- 
inc,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EiSenWeiTV  any  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Eemwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotf  s  Magasine,  and 
a  staff  of  Uterary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  belpftil  advice.  Raal  teaching. 
Oss  prmd  hu  rveairsd  orar  tS,000  far  alariaa  aad 
Sfliclaa  uiiHia  aMtdr  in  leaia  lima — ^*slsr  uark,*  ha 
cab  K.  Aaalhar  papil  lacairsd  arar  $1XX)0  hafara 


There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
iiir  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise 
rtiia,  lor  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
bcultiee  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Uterary  Departmmt  The  editars  recognise  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  leoonunending  our  courses. 

Wc  raSaU  Tkt  Writv’t  Uhr^^iSvnlmmii  ■,  Ciacriiwtw 


Do  you  know*  the  new  words  and  how  to 
nounce  them? 


Aii£:^^FT 

^nirth  arm  empennage  converliblc 
canwu/lage  backswept  crankcase 
calibrate  Albatros  landauleb 
bligtily  squadron  cyclccar 

^elSupreme  Authority, 

WEBSTER'S 
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DICTIONARY 

contains  answers  to  questions  about 
these  ntw  words  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  words. 

Whose  else  is  this  information  to  he  found? 
Ask  for  the  Metjiam  Webster. 
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UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


IMjbil  Woodeifol  h(M&«  study  music  lessons  under 
y  Iviail  great  American  and  European  teachers, 
misused  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
,eo«a  iiessons  a  marvel  of  simpUcite  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

are  interested  in— Piano.  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Mosie,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandoiin,  Guitar.  Banjo,  or  Keed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CAtAL(%  covering 
•Umstrumental  and  vocal  eoorses.  Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
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to  avoid.  Her  troubles,  with  patience,  landscape  revealed  in  a  lightning  flash,  of  a 

would  work  themselves  out  in  the  end.  sudden  terror,  on  his  part,  of  one  findine 
Meanwhile  let  her  as  far  as  possible  stop  himself  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  of  under¬ 
thinking  about  them.  standing.  For  that  one  instant,  before  he 

But  she  had  got,  during  the  intaken  had  had  time  to  turn  his  face  away,  he  had 

breath  before  he  began  to  speak,  a  sensa-  known  what  she  ’  meant.  But  he  never 
tion,  as  sharp  and  momentary  as  the  would  look  again.  Never  would  know. 

The  next  instalment  of  Mary  Wollaston  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 


THE  LATER  BOAT 

{Continued  from  page  72) 


I’ve  got  those  thirty  great  big  years  to 
work  in.  Looking  at  it  that  way,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  my  favor,  isn’t  it?” 

“I’ll  show  you  to-morrow,”  answered 
Hazleton  grimly. 

Ralston  rose  and  started  for  the  door. 
But  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he 
turned  back  to  the  older  man,  who  was 
leaning  a  bit  heavily  on  the  desk. 

“Mr.  Hazleton,”  he  said  earnestly,  “I’d 
rather  work  with  you  than  against  you. 
Give  me  Nance,  and  I’ll  put  my  thirty 
years  into  the  firm.” 

“Get  out!”  choked  Hazleton.  “I’ll 
show  you  to-morrow  who’s  dead!” 

“Even  if  you  do — what  about  next  year?” 
“I’ll  show  you  next  year,  too!” 

“.\nd  the  year  after  that?” 

“Get  out!”  roared  Hazleton.  “Get  out, 
I  say!” 

He  sank  into  his  chair,  staring  at  Rals¬ 
ton  as  though  he  were  the  sheeted  skeleton 
figure  of  Fate. 

V 

IN  SPITE  of  Hazleton’s  frantic  tenth- 
hour  efforts  to  bring  to  the  polls  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  old  men  who  had  not  voted  for  five 
years,  Ralston  was  elected.  This  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  young  men 
came  out  to  a  man.  Voting  for  a  contem¬ 
porary  rather  appealed  to  their  imagination. 

Hazleton  received  the  report  in  the 
News  office,  from  which  that  morning  he 
had  issued  in  a  special  edition  a  final  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  voters  to  show  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  that  the  citizens  of  Hilton  could 
appreciate  the  difference  between  6  soap¬ 
box  orator  still  in  his  twenties,  and  i  man 
of  such  wide  experience  and  provflin  merit 
and  sober  judgment  as  the  Honorable 
Joshua  Buxton. 

Hazleton  had  exerted  his  full  strength — 
and  lost.  For  a  few  moments  he  tried  to 
evade  that  conclusion  by  attributing  his 
defeat  to  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  to  the  f^lct  that  he  had 
not  thrown  himself  into  the  contest  early 
enough.  But  that  was  mere  subterfuge, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  was  too  honest  not  to 
face  in  the  end  the  bitter  truth.  In  an 
open  and  fair  fight  he  had  gone  down  be¬ 
fore  a  man  thirty  years  his  junior. 

That  was  an  astounding  fact,  and  only 
became  the  more  so  as  he  re\aewe<f  all  the 
circumstances.  This — this  cub  had  ac¬ 
complished  that  in  less  than  six  months. 
He  recalled  now  the  good  words  he  had 
heard  on  every  side  about  Ralston,  even 
from  some  of  his  own  stanchest  hench¬ 
men.  There  was  Wells,  of  Wells  &  Bar¬ 
ney.  Wells  had  said: 

“Mr.  Hazleton,  I’m  with  you  in  this 
fight,  but  honest,  I  haven’t  anything  to 
say  ag’in’  this  young  man.  He’s  the  best 
clerk  I  ever  had  in  my  store.” 


“What  of  it?”  he  had  asked. 

.\nd  he  had  asked  this  later,  when 
similar  good  opinions  were  volunteered 
by  others.  He  himself  had  nothing  in 
particular  to  say  against  Ralston.  But 
when  it  came  tq,  the  issue  of  what  he 
wanted  against  what  this  boy  of  twenty- 
three  wanted,  there  ought  not  to  be  even 
an  argument. 

Hazleton  started  home  late  that  evening. 
He  walked,  but  he  found  himself  pausing 
for  breath  several  times  on  his  way  up'the 
hill.  The  climb  seemed  to  get  hold  of  his 
legs,  too.  He  had  not  been  taking  ennngk 
exercise  of  late,  he  concluded.  .\t  the 
crest  he  stopped  and  looked  back— the 
village  lying  below  him,  with  the  red- 
painted  mill  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  prominent  in  the  foreground.  \  full 
moon  rose  from  a  cloudless  sky,  bathing  the 
pretty  picture  in  silver  light. 

For  thirty  years  this  scene  had  greeted 
him  morning,  noon  and  night,  until  it  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  him.  In  that 
period  it  had  changt^  but  little.  The  old 
mill  tower  where  the  bell  hung — the  bell 
which  had  blended  its  sonorous  call  into 
the  lives  of  so  many — stood  now  against 
the  same  eternal  sky.  .Always  he  could 
see  the  same  little  strip  of  water  to  the  left. 
And  to  the  right  the  same  irregular  line 
*of  roof-tops. 

But  to-night  as  he  looked  the  sky  grew 
hazy.  Something  had  happened.  He 
braced  himself,  and  then  it  was  as  thou^ 
the  old  mill  bell  spoke. 

“You’re  moving  off,”  it  said,  “and  they 
are  moving  on.” 

He  was  not  much  given  to  such  illusions 
The  bell  was  not  stirring  in  its  tower,  yet 
distinctly  he  heard  the  slow-dying  after¬ 
tones:  “Moving  off;  moving  on.  Moving 
off;  moving  on.” 

Hazleton  continued  to  the  house — the. 
brick  house  with  the  white  pillars.  It 
seemed  a  long  way.  He  fumbled  at  the 
door  when  it  was  suddenly  swijpg  open  by 
Nance,  and  he  felt  a  pair  of  warm,  soft 
arms  about  his  neck. 

“Dad,”  she  scolded,  “you’re  very,  very 
late.” 

“You’ve  heard?”  he  demanded. 

“Fiske — Fiske  was  elected!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  triumphantly. 

Then  at  sight  of  his  drooping  shoulders 
and  weary  eyes,  she  grew  frightened. 
“Why,  Dad,”  she  cried,  “what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you?”  ^ 

“I’m  tired,”  he  answered.  “I  guess  I  m 
getting  old.”  , 

“You’re  feeling  old  because  you  re 
tired,”  she  answered.  “Old?  Nonsense. 
You’re  only  fifty-three.” 

“Fifty-three,”  he  nodded. 

“And  you’ve  been  working  too  hard  this 
last  week.  You’ll  feel  better  after  din¬ 
ner.” 
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She  had  taken  his  hat  and  coat  and  hung 
them  up.  Now  as  he  moved  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  sitting-room  she  stopped  him. 
“Dad,”  she  said  timidly. 

He  looked  up  and  met  her  fresh  young 
eyes.  He  had  never  seen  them  more 
brilliant.  “Well,  Nance?” 

.  “Fiske  is — in  there.” 

“Eh?” 

“He — he  came  up  to  tell  me.  Don’t 
you  want  to  ask  him  to  dinner?  I  think 
^’s  a  little  tired,  too.” 

“Ask  him  to  dinner?”  he  choked. 

“Oh,  Dad,  why  not?”  she  pleaded. 
“The  fight  is  all  over,  isn’t  it?”  ' 

Yes,  the  fight  was  all  over.  He  knew 
that,  and  yet  even  now  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  admit.  In  the  silent  hall  the  old 
clock  in  the  comer  made  itself  heard.  He 
turned,  and  faced  it  a  moment  in  defiance. 
The  little  second-hand  moved  briskly  on, ' 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  frown. 

He  heard  his  daughter’s  voice  again —  ■ 
the  voice  of  youth. 

“T^LEASE,”  she  whispered.  “He’s  wait- 

i  ing.” 

Hazleton  smiled  grimly.  Ralston  was 
not  waiting.  He  was  coming  down  the 
home-stretch  as  fast  as  his  legs — the  legs 
of  youth — would  carry  him.  He  could 
almost  hear  Rabton’s  rapid  footsteps — 
almost  catch  the  sound  of  his  quick 
breathing.  It  was  he  himself  who  was 
waiting,  who  from  thb  time  on  must  wait, 
for  if  he  didn’t — if  he  started  running — it 
would  only  bring  him  the  faster  to  the 
final  goal.  .And  that  would  not  spell 
Victory  but  Defeat.  The  penalty  for 
winning  that  last  race  was  the  loss  of 
everything.  For  the  sake  of  the  eager 
eyes  waiting  for  hb  answer  he  must  put 
that  off  as  long  as  possible. 

Hazleton  squared  hb  shoulders.  He 
took  a  sharp  breath  and  gripped  hb  jaws. 

“Come,”  he  said  to  the  g^rl.  “VVe — we 
will  get  Fbke,  and  go  in  to  dinner.” 

She  moved  toward  him  like  a  fawn,  and 
he  felt  her  kisses  on  hb  lips — kisses  that 
were  like  the  breath  of  spring;  kisses  that 
sent  hb  thoughts  back  thirty  years; 
kisses  that  quickened  hb  blood  as  he  led 
her,  now  grown  suddenly  shy,  into  the 
next  room,  where  Rabton  sprang  forward 
as  across  the  tape. 


Tke  Movies 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

War  took  its  way  across  the  screen; 
And  the  week’s  work  in  east  and  west 
Wm  placed  between 
Thb  season’s  styles  in  hats  and  gowns 
^d  panoramas  of  strange  towns; 

And,  for  the  rest, 

Cartoons  and  jest — 

And  then  a  little  tale  of  love 
^J^Dost  too  real  for  thinking  of. 

^ese  things  I  scarcely  saw;  no  line 
W  grief,  or  rapture  gay  and  fine 
youf  rough 

Unconscious  shoulder  touching  mine. 
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W.  L.  DongUs  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Donglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.LDouglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  prodnced  for  the  price. 

Ctamping  tbo  ptic«  on  every  pair  of  'Fhe  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high  1  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 


^  shoes  as  a  protection  aeamst  nign 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
matmials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Doughs  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Hass.,  by 
the  highest  pud,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  dire^on  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  boy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 
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How  to  Reduce 

YonrWeitIht  . 


You  CAN  do  it  in  a  disrni- 
fiedt  simple  way  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room  and  surprise  your 
famly  and  friends. 

I  KNOW  vou  can,  because 
I*ve  reduced  35,00()  women 
from  20  to  8S  lbs.,  and  what  1 
have  done  for  so  many  I  can 
do  for  you. 

Don’t  reduce  by  drugs  or  diet 
slooe.  You’ll  lo<A  old  H  you  do. 

You  should  have  work  adapted  to 
irour  cemdition. 

No  woman  need  carry  one  pound 
oi  excess  fat.  It  is  so  simple  to 
weigh  what  you  should,  and  you 
enjoy  the  process.  My  cheerful 
lettm  and  your  scales  keep  you 
enthused. 

X  build  your  vitality,  strengthen 
your  heart  and  teach  you  Ik>w 
to  stand,  wralk  and  breathe  correctly,  as  I  reduce  you. 

Don’t  endure  fat  when  it  is  so  easy  to  reduce. 

If  you  send  o»e  your  height  and  weight  I’ll  tdl  you  just  what  you 
should  weigh.  No  charge^and  I’ll  send  you^n  illustrated  booklet 
FREE,  showing  you  how  to  stand  correctly.  Write  me  t  I  will 
re^>ect  your  ctmftdence. 


Susannat  Cocroft 

l>e|^.  Sf,  8  Mlehigan  Blvd..  Chicago  1718 
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and  mining  methods  and  organization, 
into  a  book  which,  under  the  title  of 
“Principles  of  Mining,”  has  been  a  classic 
for  students  of  mining  engineering  since 
its  appearance  in  1909.  The  bwk  is 
a  condensation  of  a  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  author  partly  in  Stanford 
and  partly  in  Columbia  University.  .\1- 
t  hough  it  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
original  matter  and  old  knowledge  origi¬ 
nally  treated  for  the  kind  of  book  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be,  namely  a  compact  manual  of 
approved  mining  practise,  the  author’s 
preface  is  a  mc^el  of  modest  appraise¬ 
ment  of  his  work.  One  of  its  paragraphs 
simply  demands  quotation: 

The  bulk  of  the  material  presented  in  this 
book  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  profession, 
and  if  any  may  think  there  is  insufficient  refer¬ 
ence  to  previous  writers,  let  him  endeavor  to 
find  to  whom  the  origin  of  our  methods  should 
be  credited.  The  science  has  grown  by  small 
contributions  of  experience  since,  -or  before, 
those  unnamed  Egyptian  engineers,  whose 
works  prove  their  knowledge  of  many  funda¬ 
mentals  of  mine-engineering  sixty-eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  If  I  have  contributed  one 
sentence  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  a 
I  thousand  generations  of  engineers,  or  have 
thrown  one  new  ray  of  light  on  the  work,  I 
shall  have  done  my  share. 

In  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  Hoo¬ 
ver,  having  devoted  the  earlier  chapters 
to  technical  methods,  treats  of-  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  financial  phases  of  min¬ 
ing.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
“character,  training  and  obligations  of 
I  the  mining-engineering  profession,”  in 
which  he  sets  up  a  stvidard  of  professional 
ethics  for  the  engineer  of  the  very  highest 
degree  and  reveals  clearly  his  own  gen¬ 
uinely  philanthropic  attitude  toward  his 
fellow  men.  In  the  discussion  of  mining 
administration  there  is  a  concise  but 
illuminating  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
labor -unions.  .After  discussing  contract 
work  and  bonus  systems,  he  says: 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  labor  question 
which  must  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  relations  of  employer  and  employed.  .\s 
corporations  have  grown,  so  likewrise  have  the 
labor-unions.  In  general,  they  are  normal  and 
proper  antidotes  for  unlimited  capitalistic 
organization. 

Labor-unions  usually  pass  through  two 
phases.  First,  the  inertia  of  the  unorganized 
I  labor  b  too  often  stirred  only  by  demagogic 
I  means.  After  organization,  through  these 
:  and  other  agencies,  the  lack  of  balance  in  the 
'  leaders  often  makes  for  injustice  in  demands, 

I  and  for  violence  to  obtain  them  and  disregard 
of  agreements  entered  upon.  As  time  goes 
I  on,  men  become  educat^  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  their  employers  and  to  the  reflection 
of  these  rights  in  ultimate  benefit  to  labor 
itself.  Then  the  men,  as  well  as  the  intelligent 
employer,  endeavor  to  safeguard  both  inter¬ 
ests.  When  this  stage  arrives,  violence  dis¬ 
appears  in  favor  of  negotiation  on  economic 
principles,  and  the  unions  achieve  their  great¬ 
est  real  gains. 

Given  a  union  with  leaders  who  can  control 
the  members,  and  who  are  disposed  to  ap¬ 
proach  differences  in  a  business  spirit,  there 
are  few  sounder  positions  for  the  employer,  for 
agreements  honorably  carried  out  ffismiss  the 
I  constant  harassments  of  possible  strikes.  Such 
unions  exist  in  dozens  of  trades  in  this  coun- 
I  try,  and  they  are  entitled  to  greater  recogni- 
^  tion.  The  time  when  the  employer  could  ride, 
roughshod  over  his  labor  is  disappearing  w-ith 
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the  doctrine  of  "laissez-faire,"  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  sooner  the  fact  is  recognized 
the  better  for  the  employer.  The  sooner  some 
miners’  unions  develop  from  the  first  into  the 
second  stage,  the  more  speedily  will  their ‘or¬ 
ganizations  secure  general  resjiect  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  crying  need  of  labor-unions,  and  of 
some  employers  as  well,  is  education  on  a  fun¬ 
damental  of  economics  too  long  disregarded 
by  all  classes  and  especially  by  the  academic 
ecqnomist.  When  the  latter'  abandon  the 
theory  that  wages  are  the  result  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  recognize  that  in  thesi  da)-s 
of  international  flow  of  labor,  commodities 
and  capital,  the  real  controlling  factor  in  wages 
is  efficiency,  then  such  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  may  become  possible.  Then  will  the 
employer  and  employee  find  a  common  ground 
on  which  each  can  benefit. 

There  lives  no  engineer  who  has  not  seen 
insensate  dispute  as  to  wages  where  the  real 
difficulty  was  inefficiency.  Xo  administrator 
begrudges  a  division  with  his  men  of  the  in¬ 
creased  profit  arising  from  increased  efficienc)'. 
But  every  administrator  begrudges  the  wage 
level  demanded  by  labor-unions,  whose  policy 
is  decreased  efficiency,  in  the  false  belief  that 
they  are  providing  for  more  lalwr. 

Three  years  before  publishing  the  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Slining”  Hoover  had  collaborated 
with  a  group  of  mining  authors  in  the 
production  of  a  book  called  “Economics 
of  Mining.”  And  three  years  later,  that 
is  in  1912,  he  privately  published,  in  sump¬ 
tuous  form,  with  scrupulously  exact  re¬ 
production  of  all  of  its  curious  old  wood- 
cuts,  an  English  translation  of  .^gricola’s 
“Z>c  Re  Metaliica,”  the  first  great  treatise 
on  mining  and  metallurgy  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin  in  L>o6,  only  one  hundred 
years  after  Gutenberg  had  printed  his 
first  book.  “De  Re  Metcllica"  was  the 
standard  manual  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
Georgius  Agricola,  the  author,  was  really 
one  Georg  Bauer,  a  German  of  Saxony, 
who,  foUowHng  the  custom  of  his  time,  used 
for  pen-name  the  literal  Latin  equivalents 
of  the  words  of  his  German  name. 

^iVorking  for  Recreation 

This  translation,  with  its  copious  im¬ 
portant  added  notes  of  editorial  com¬ 
mentary,  was  the  joint  work  of  Hoover 
and  his  wife — it  was  Mrs.  Hoover,  in¬ 
deed,  who  began  it — and  occupied  most 
of  their  spare  time,  especially  their  eve¬ 
nings — and  sometimes  nights — and  Sun¬ 
days  through  nearly  five  years.  Thev’ 
had  been  for  some  time  collecting  and 
delving  in  old  books  on  China  and  the 
Far  East  and  ancient  treatises  on  early 
mining  and  metallurgical  processes,  and 
had  accumulated  an  unusual  collection  of 
such  works,  ransacking  the  old  bookshops  of 
London  and  the  Continent  in  their  quest. 

In  1902,  Mrs.  Hoover,  while  looking  up 
some  early  geology  prints  in  the  British 
Museum  library,  stumbled  on  to  Agric- 
ola,  and  becoming  fascinated  by  it,  re* 
ported  her  find  to  her  husband. 
voking  the  services  of  one  of  their  friends 
among  the  old  book-dealers  they  soM 
owned  a  copy.  Caught  espiecially  by 
the  many  curious  and  only  half  under¬ 
standable  pictures  in  it  they  began  to 
translate  bits  from  it  here  and  there, 
especially  the  explanations  of  the 
tures,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  k)^ 
Nothing  would  satisfy  them  short  « 


PEARLS 


jjyting  a  complete  translation,  it  oe- 
jjme  an  obsc-ssion.  It  was  at  first  their 
,«3«ation;  then,  because  it  went  very 
Jowly,  it  sei-med  likely  to  become  their 

He  action. 

They  found  an  early  German  translation, 
which,  however,  help^  them  little.  The 
translator  had  apparently  known  little  of 
n,ming  and  not  too  much  of  Latin.  They 
went  to  Saxony,  to  the  home  of  Areola, 
hoping  to  get  clues  to  the  difficult  things  m 
the  book  by  seeing  the  region  and  mines 
rjiich  had  been  under  his  eyes  while 
writing  it,  and  finding  traditions  of  the 
mining  methods  of  his  time.  But  it  was 
as  if  a  sponge  had  been  passed  over  Agric¬ 
ola  and  his  days.  .  ■  .  ,  , 


Fire  had  swept  over  the  towns  he  had 
known,  and  all  the  ancient  records  were 
gone.  The  towns,  rebuilt ,  and  the  mines  of 
which  he  had  written  were  there,  but  of 
him  and  of  the  ancient  methods  he  wrote 
about  there  was  hardly  record  or  even 
tradition. 

They  went  to  Freiberg,  where  has  long 
existed  the  greatest  German  school  of  j 
mines,  the  greatest  mining  school  in  the ! 
world,  inde^,  until  the  American  schools ; 
were  developed — probably  the  Germans' 
would  not  admit  even  this  qualification —  ! 
and  there  they  found  no  more  to  help  them  i 
than  in  Agricola’s  own  towns.  In  fact,  | 
the  Freiberg  professors  seemed  rather  i 
irritated  by  the  advent  of  these  searchers ' 
for  ancient  mining  history,  for,  as  the ! 
savants  explained,  the  Freiberg  methods 
and  machines  were  all  the  most  modem  | 
in  the  world;  there  were  “no  left-overs, 
DO  wom-out  mbbish  of  those  inefficient ' 
ages”  around  Germany’s  great  school  of 
mines. 

So  the  Hoovers,  imrewarded  by  their 
pilgrimage  to  Germany  for  help  in  their 
attempt  to  resuscitate  tl.e  Saxon  .\gric-  ] 
ola,  went  back  to  London.  But  they  , 
kept  on  mining  in  the  big  tome,  and 
hnjdly  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  devoted 
spare-time  labors  they  had  before  them 
a  completed  translation. 

So  what  with  looking  after  his  mining 
cxkterprises,  entertaining  friends  in  the 
Red  House,  translating  Agricola  and  mo¬ 
toring  on  occasional  Simdays  or  less  oc¬ 
casional  whole  week-ends,  the  days  when 
he  was  not  in  America  or  Russia  or  Burma 
or  Korea  or  elsewhere  in  the  world  where  I 
mines  are,  went  on.  I 

And  then  came  the  sudden  interruption. ! 
August,  1914,  came,  and  since  then  Herbert  1 
Hoover  has  done  other  things,  things  the  j 
world  has  looked  on  with  amazement  and  ' 
praise  and  gratitude.  * 

May  instalment  of  The  Story  of  Hoover 
»>B  pw  the  account  of  his  retnarkable  war4ime 
services  in  the  relief  of  Belgium. 


IVoman’s  Most  Exquisite  Adornment 

The  simple,  beautiful  lines  of  a 
La  Tausca  necklace  —  the  won¬ 
drous  orienul  fire  and  lustre,  cannot 
but  add  to  the  beauty  of  its  wearer. 


Panama-Pacific 

PeaHa 

t84neh  letiph  .  gif 
2e-n>eh  fcaitS  .  $30 
jo-ind>  tnith  .  $33 


atcKers 

By  Bernard  Raymund 

Beside  the  lane  the  Lombardies 
Stand  and  look 

^er  the  tops  of  the  other  trees 
Over  the  brook, 

^er  the  fields  of  grazing  sheep 
l^ond  the  hedge 
To  the  line  of  purple  hills  asleep 
At  the  land’s  edge. 

Oh  watchers  when  a  carefree  wind 
Passes  by 

P®  y®**.  long  to  leave  the  farm  behind, 
^ake  wing  and  fly? 
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Pajamas  &  Ni^ht  Shirts 

“TheNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!' 


E.  R0S£NFeL0  &  Co.  Maatas 
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NEVER  SAY  DIE 

{Continued  from  page  75) 


YOU  CAN  EARN 

$100  to  $150  a  MONTH 
as  a  “New  Way” 
TYPIST 


you  arc  offered  a  wonderful  job 
—  good  pay,  a  real  future  and 
•pleasant,  interesting  work. 

Suppose — 

this  job  keeps  you  healthy  and  ' 
happy,  outdoors  in  the  fre^  air 
and  sunlight. 

Suppose — 

you  can  earn  all  the  money  you 
want,'  work  as  many  hours  a  day 
as  you  like,  and  take  off  as  many 
days  as  you  please,  with  no  one 
to  order  you  around. 

Suppose — 

you  need  no  experience  and  no 
capital,  and  yet  will  be  helped  to 
build  up  for  yourself  a  business  of 
your  own,  permanent  and  grow¬ 
ing,  paying  you  a  regular  income. 

Isn’t  that  the  kind  of 
a  job  you  want? 

Well,  take  your  pencil,  cross  out 
every  ‘  suppose”  in  this  ad. 


Nevertheless,  he  would  do  it.  He  pulled 
the  ptaper  out  of  the  crevice  between  the 
window-sashes,  opened  the  window  and 
looked  down.  He  saw  the  back  stoop  and 
there  was  a  dirty  mop  beside  it ;  there  was 
an  ash-can,  and  there  were  two  garbage- 
cans  there.  And  there  was  a  starved  cat 
that  sat  and  looked  up  at  him.  He  had  a 
tremor  and  drew  back  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  as  he  thought  of  that 
cat — that  knowing  cat,  that  loathsome, 
that  obscene  cat. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  to 
collect  hb  strength  and  summon  his  reso¬ 
lution.  The  cockroach  had  crawled  to  the 
head  of  the  bed  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
partake  of  his  thoughts. 

“Damn  you,  Old  .Archibald  Hammil!” 
he  cried.  And  he  scooped  the  cockroach 
into  his  hand  with  a  sudden  sweep  and 
flung  it  out  of  the  w'indow.  The  insect  fell 
without  perceptible  discomfort,  and  at 
once  began  to  climb  up  the  outside  wall 
again,  making  for  the  window. 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Hinkley  en¬ 
tered,  her  face  cleft  with  a  grin,  and  a  tray 
i  in  her  hands. 

“Mr.  Gooley,”  she  said,  setting  it  on  the 
wash-stami,  “I’ll  bet  you  ain’t  had  nothing 
to  eat  to-day!” 

ON  THE  tra}^  was  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  half 
loaf  of  bread  with  a  long  keen  bread- 
knife,  a  pat  of  butter,  a  boiled  egg  and  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

“No,  nor  yesterday,  either,”  said  Mr. 
Gooley,  and  he  looked  at  the  soup  and  at 
the  long  keen  bread-knife. 

“Here’s  something  else  I  want  to  show 
you,  Mr.  Gooley,”  said  the  landlady, 
dodging  out  of  the  door  and  back  in 
again  instantly.  She  bore  in  her  hands 
this  time  a  surprising  length  of  flexible  gas¬ 
tubing,  and  a  small  nickel-plated  pearl- 
handled  revolver. 

“You  see  that  there  gas-tubing?”  she 
said.  “That  is  what  that  blondined  party 
in  the  next  room  had  onto  hef  gas-plate — 
the  nerve  of  her!  Strung  from  the  gas-jet 
clear  across  the  room  to  the  window-sill. 
And  when  I  throwed  her  out,  Mr.  Gooley, 
she  wouldn’t  pay  her  rent,  and  I  took  this 
here  revolver  to  part  pay  it.  What  kind 
of  a  woman  is  it,  Mr.  G^ley,  that  has  a 
revolver  in.  her  room,  and  a  loaded  one, 
too?” 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang  in  the  dim 
lower  regions,  and  she  left  the  room  to 
answer  it. 

And  Mr.  Gooley  sat  and  looked  at  the 
knife,  with  which  he  might  so  easily  stab 
himself,  and  at  the  gas-cord  with  which  he 
might  so  easily  hang  himself,  and  at  the 
loaded  revolver  with  which  he  might  so 
easily  shoot  himself. 

He  looked  also  at  the  bowl  of  soup. 

He  had  the  strength  to  reflect — a  meal 
I  is  a  meal.  But  after  that  meal,  what? 
Penniless,  broken  in  health,  friendless,  a 
failure — why  prolong  it  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours?  A  meal  would  prolong  it,  but 
that  was  all  a  meal  would  do — and  after 
that  would  come  the  suffering  and  the 
despair  and  the  end  to  be  fac^  all  over 
again. 

Was  he  man  enough  to  take  the  pistol 
!  and  do  it  now? 

i  Or  did  true  manhood  lie  the  other  way? 


Promotes  Aocaixi<7 
Puts 


■fi-W  onYburfm^ers' 

Almost  over  niglvt  the  "New  Way”  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  whole  typewriting  situation.  Already 
thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  typewriter 
users  who  never  exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute 
are  writing  80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort 
and  greater  accuracy— earning  salaries  increased 
in  proportion. 

BE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 
Typewrite  the  NEW  WAY  and  get  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  and  bigger  ray.  New  Way  typists  cam  $25 
to  $40  a  weex.  Learn  at  home  in  spare  time  -10 
easily  learned  lessons— MONEY  REKUNT>ED  ii 
results  are  not  satisfactory. 

TYPEWRITE  THE  NEW  WAY 

Wn  Uut  better  position  you  havejn  mind.  Don  t  be  satisfied  with 
small  pay.  FrttRook  which  expUins  why  *  *NewWay  ’  *  must  bring 
results— speed,  accuracy,  inclosed  salary.  Mail  coupon  Now ! ! 


THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

1474  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Please  tend  Free  Typewriting  Book. 

Name . 

Address . 


suppose 

There  is  no  supposition  about 
what  remains. 


It  is  a  fact. 

1  am  actually  offering  you 
this  job  right  now! 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  on  this 
very  job,  many  other  men  and 
women,  situated  just  like  yourself, 
are  earning  |i25.00  —  $50.00  — 
$100.00  a  year  in  spare  time,  and 
$2,000.00  to  $4,000.00  for  full 
time.  I  can  give  you  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  even  show 
you  their  pictures. 

To  get  started,  all  they  did  was 
to  sign  a  coupon  like  the  one  be¬ 
low,  and  send  it  in  to  us  promptly. 
You  do  the  same,  and  before  the 
end  of  another  month,  you  will 
be  looking  bjick  on  the  day  you 
read  this  ad  as  one  of  the  luckiest 
days  in  your  life,  because  vciy 
soon  you  will  be  earning  from 
$100.00  to  $4,000.00  a  year, 
according  to  the  time  you  can 
give  to  the  work. 

HERE’S  THE  COUPON 

-----  -  Siga  aad  wdl  it  aow  -  — —  — 

I  EVBtTMDT’S  MAGAZINE  | 

I  S32  Battwick  BUg.,  I 

I  N«w  Tark.  N.  T.  j 

I  Please  send  me  full  particulars  at  once  . 


The  Inheletioii  Treat- 1 

Cough,  Spasmodic 

Asthma,  Influenza, 
a.t.bUrii-1  U7*  Coughs,  Bronchitis. 

Simple,  iafe  ud  eSectire,  .voiding  iotenul  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cres<riene  relieret  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping* 
Coo^  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
before  h  has  s  chance  of  dereloping  into  something  worse,  and 
experience  shows  that  <b  neglecftd  ccld  is  a  dmugrrons  told. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says :  **!$•  famity,  Ufteini'n  tiinrn  mr% 


The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  reeves  the  congestion,  assur¬ 
ing  restful  nights. 

It  Is  called  a  kocn  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever 
and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Hina  pratactlan  ta  tliaaa  a»Naaad. 

Cresolene’s  beat  recommendation  is  Hs  40  years  of  succesMul 
use. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Saad  for  descriptive  booklet  D 
Tty  Craaolena  Antiaeptic  Throat  Tablets  for  tbs  btltotsd  Throat 
cerepoaed  of  alippery  eka  berk.  Hecciee.  suaar  ano  Craaoleno. 

I  ■11*1  liai  III  Of  draggiat  ear  from  na  lAe.  la  eamm^. 


Story-Writers  Wanted 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUC¬ 
CESS  TN  WRITING  FICTION-S 
cento  to  10  cento  A  WORD.  We  sell 
storiea,  scenarioa,  and  book  MSS.  on  com- 
misaion ;  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  wbeie 
to  sell  them.  STORY-WRITING 
taught  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
’’WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,”  tells 
bow;  gives  proof. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCUTION 


STAMMER 


If  ^OQ  Stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  IxMk  ana  speciaTrate.  Largest  and 
most  successful  school  in  the  world  curing  all  forms  of  de> 
fective  speech  by  advanced  natural  meth<^  Write  today. 
ffwffi-Wcstcfi  Sdnsl  In  SInmncts,  kc,  2312  trato  An.,  MbwAct,  «& 


ABANKIX 


about  this  iplendid  opportunity  to  earn 
money.  I  have  some  spare  time  to  sell. 


Name 


I  Street 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS-17  STATES 


$10  to  $100  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illustrated  catalogue. 

L  A.  StTMrt  Fans  Agcacy,  2026BP.  Sui  BUg.,  New  Yaifc 
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^ts  he  enough  to  drink  the  soup,  and 
^  to  live  and  hope? 

Just  then  the  cockroach,  which  had 
dimbed  into  the  window  and  upon  the 
mah-stand,  made  for  the  bowl  of  soup. 

“Here!”  cried  Mr.  Gooley,  grabbing  the 
bowldn  both  hands,  “Old  Man  Hammil! 
(Jet  away  from  that  soupl’ 

And  the  bowl  being  in  his  hands,  he 
drank. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  Old  Man  Ham- 
mil?” 

It  was  Mrs.  Hinkley  who  spoke.  She 
sto^  again  in  the  doorway,  with  a  letter 
in  her  hands  and  a  look  of  wonder  on  her 
face. 

Mr.  GOOLEY  set  down  the  soup-bowl. 

By  an  effort  of  the  will  he  had  only 
drunk  half  the  liquid.  He  had  heard  some- 
idiere  that  those  who  are  suffering  from 
starvation  had  better  go  slow,  at  first,  when 
they  get  hold  of  food  again.  And  he  already 
fdt  better,  warmed  and  resurrected,  from 
the  firet  gtdp. 

“What,”  demanded  the  landlady,  “do 


YOU  can  always  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
day  when  you  have  given  your  hair  the  best  possible  treat¬ 
ment,  by  the  use  of 


demanded  the  landlady,  “do 
you  mean  by  yelling  out  about  Old  Man 
Hammil?” 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Gooley,  feeling  fool¬ 
ish,  and  looking  it,  “I  was  talking  to  that 
cockroach  there.  He  looks  sort  of  like 
some  one  I  knew,  when  1  was  a  kid,  by  the 
iiiimK  of  Hanunil — Archibald  Hammil.” 

“Where  was  you  a  kid?”  asked  Mrs. 
Hinkley. 

“In  a  place  called  Mapletown — Maple- 
town,  Illinois,”  said  Mr.  Gooley.  “There’s 
where  I  knew  Old  Man  Hamiiail.” 

“Well,”  said  the  landlady,  “' 


Especially  this  is  true  if  you  appreciate  the  value  of  waviness  and  brilliance. 
Canthrox  is  the  shampoo  that  rapidly  softens  and  removes  dandruff,  excess  oil 
and  dirt.  It  makes  a  perfectly  healthy  scalp  which  will  naturally  produce  attrac¬ 
tive,  vigorous  hair.  Canthrox  also  gives  that  massy  fluffiness  and  softness  that 
makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

At  All  Drug  Stores 

No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none  is  spoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot 

more  easily  used.  Just  dissolve  a  tea-  water  and  your  shampoo  is  ready. 


‘when  you 
go  back  there  you  won’t  see  him.  He’s 
dead.  He  died  a  week  ago.  This  letter 
tdls  it.  I  was  his  niece.  And  the  old  man 
went  and  left  me  his  hardware  store.  I 
never  expected  it.  But  all  his  kids  is 
dead— it  seems  he  outlived  ’em  all,  and  he 
was  nearly  ninety  when  he  passed  away.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Gooley,  “I  don’t  re¬ 
member  you.” 

“You  wouldn’t,”  said  the  landlady. 
‘You  must  have  been  in  short  pants  when 
I  ran  away  from  home  and  married  the 
hardware  drummer.  But  I’ll  bet  you  the 
old-timers  in  that  burg  still  remembers  it 
against  me!” 

“The  kids  will  be  coming  into  that  store 
about  now  to  get  their  skates  sharpened,” 
said  Mr.  (ktoley,  looking  at  the  boiled  egg. 

“Uh-huh!”  said  Mrs.  Hinkley.  “Don’t 
you  want  to  go  back  home  and  help 
sharpen  ’em?  I’m  goin’  back  and  nm 
that  there  store,  and  I’ll  need  a  clerk,  I 
suppose.” 

Uh-huh,”  said  Mr.  Gooley,  breaking 
the  egg-shell. 

The  cockroach,  busy  writh  a  crumb  on 
the  floor,  waved  his  three  starboard  legs 
geniaUy  at  Mr.  Gooley  and  Mrs.  Hinkley — 
as  if,  in  fact,  he  were  winking  with  his  feet. 


rML  i  ^Perfect 

■  w  PoBsii’* 

Car — ^Your  Piano 

EM®/  WAJf./r/ 

Waxit  both  ctmana  and  poBahaa. 
Gata  raaatta  qaick  with  Uttla  woorh. 

Most  CAR9are  washed  too  oftea  Makes  BS 
finish  dim,  dull,  lifeless.  Unless  car  is  thick  jl  ||| 
writh  mud  or  dust,  Waxit  will  clean  and 
poliA  writh  less  time  amd  work  than  washing.  ^ 
No  shakily  necessary.  Always  use  Waxit  j 

after  washffig.  Brings  back  the  lustre;  benefits 
the  vami^' 


keeps  it  live  and  elastic.  i 

Keeping  yarn  car  and  yoar  fumitarm  bright  * 
and  new  looking  is  made  very  simile  writh 
Waxit  Just  moisten  a  cloth  a^  rub  lightly. 
Dirt  and  grease  go  like  magic  and  a  bril-  > 
liant  dry,  durable  polish  appears — all  with  • 
one  operation.  | 

You  can  appreciate  Waxit  only  by  trying  it  | 
Sold  at  accessory,  hardware,  (fa^  and  de-  ■ 
partment  stores.  Sample  padcage  sent  pre-  . 
paid,  if  you  send  the  coupon  and  10c.  | 

WAXIT  MFC.  COMPANY  I 

1672  Plymootk  Bids.  Miwspolii.  Mian.  , 


k  ue  wid  rvendezvous 

®y  Bernice  Brown 

/^X)NE  I’ve  come  across  the  meadow, 
And  there  is  April  in  the  air, 
Bofeath  the  elder  clump  bloom  violets — 
I  never  saw  the  world  so  fairl 
The  woodland  breeze  is  full  of  secrets. 
For  firing  has  touched  the  place, 
why  must  I  dose  my  eyes  to  beauty 
And  strain  to  see  your  face? 


WAXIT  MFC.  CO. 

1672  Plymoirtk  Bids. 
MiiuMapoiM,  Mian. 
Kindly  send  me  sample  bottle  of  Waxit,  tor  whlcb 
I  am  eneMOng  10  cenu. 


SUte. 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyralin  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


^  T  Easter — for  birthdays,  weddings  or 
G/x  anniversaries — whenever  you  would 
express  remembrance,  give  Ivory  Pyralin. 
The  simple  lines  and  the  exquisite  grain 
and  coloring  of  these  toilet  articles  are 
completely  captivating.  To  select  a  gift 
of  such  evident  utility  and  beauty  is  indeed 
an  act  of  friendship. 

Each  piece  is  stamped  with  the  name, 
“Ivory  Pyralin,”  in  tiny  gold  letters — your 
assurance  that  it  will  not  chip  or  break; 
that  it^is  easily  cleaned  and  alv^ys  in 
good  taste.  . 

The  smart  shops  will  show  yofi  Ivory 
Pyralin — complete  sets  or  single  articles — 
in  a  number  of  exclusive  designs.  You 
can  always  obtain  pieces  of  the  same 
pattern  to  add  to  your  set. 


Records 


Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 
Headliners  All! 


Are  Columbia’s  exclusive  popular  artists  the  real 
headliners? — Will  say  they  are! 


Could  A1  Jolsoii  sing  the  alphabet  and  make  it  a 
scream? — Well  say  he  could! 


Does  Nora  Bayes  make  a  musical  skylark  out  of 
every  song  she  sings? — Well  say  she  does! 


Are  Van  and  Schenck  the  cleverest  trick 
singers  in  vaudeville  today?  —  Well  say 
they  are! 

Can  Bert  Williams  get  a  laugh-a-line  out 
of  any  song  he  talks? — Well  say  he  can! 

Has  Harry  Fox  got  fox-trots  in  his  voice? 
— Well  say  he  has! 

Does  the  Columbia  Grafonola  play  these 
artists'  records  just  the  way  they  want 
them  played? — They  say  it  does! 


To  make  a  gootl  record 
great,  play  it  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola 


Columbia  Graphophone 
Company,  New  York 


Casadian  Pwtoiy:  ToroMo 


XUH 


For  the  out-of-doors  days 


KODAK 

And  not  merely  the  alluring  picture  story,  but  on  every 
negative  at  least  a  date;  and  a  title,  too,  if  you  like.  Titling 
is  the  work  of  but  an  instant  with  an  Autographic  Kodak; 
is  as  simple  as  making  the  picture  itself — and  there  is  no 
extra  charge  for  Autographic  film. 

If  it  isn  t  a7t  Eastman  y  it  isn  t  a  Kodak, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


C^tdJagut  fra  at  jwr  DtaUr's  tr  hj  maiL 


